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NATURE'S OWN FERTILIZER 


nifidss 


The underlying secret of all suc- 
cessful gardening is proper soil 
conditioning. To assure better re- 
sults: this spring, mix GPM Peat 
Moss with the soil before plant- 
ing. It keeps the soil porous, stores 
up moisture and plant food, and 
promotes healthy root develop- 
ment. As a summer mulch, GPM 
saves weeding, watering and 
cultivating. GPM is inexpensive, 
clean and easy to use. In 20-bu. 
pressure-packed bales or large 
pressure-packed bags. For best 
results, insist on GPM Peat Moss. 
Ask for Free literature and prices. 


This finely pulverized, 100% or- 
ganic moss peat is an ideal top 
dressing for established lawns. 
It is used extensively by greens- 
keepers of many well-known golf 
courses. It readily works its way 
into the ground, supplying humus, 
aerating the soil and providing a 
reservoir for moisture. Also used 
in seed flats, cold frames and 
bench soils. In 10-bushel bags. 
Ask for Free literature and prices. 


1524 South Western Avenue 


NEW ALL-ORGANIC PLANT FOOD SCIENTIFICALLY BLENDS 
COW MANURE, PEAT MOSS AND POULTRY MANURE 


Safe * Clean + Easy to Use 


Give your garden and lawn a top dressing of the new Improved DRICONURE. 
This beauty treatment brings out the rich coloring in flowers and produces 
thick-tufted, velvety green lawns. 


DRICONURE is the ideal all-organic fertilizer—nature’s own products per- 
fectly blended in the correct proportions to assure better growth .. . better 
results. DRICONURE combines all the advantages of cow manure and poultry 
manure, plus the stabilizing and soil improving benefits of peat moss. It is 


absolutely free from weed seeds, will not burn and is clean, odorless and 
easy to use. 


DRICONURE is sold by leading garden supply dealers. Large 2-bushel bags 
contain sufficient for top dressing 1,000 sq. ft. lawn area or fertilizing 250 sq. 
ft. garden area. If your local dealer cannot supply you, order direct. Ask 
today for Free literature and delivered prices. 
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IT’S BETTER NATURALLY 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
165 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


177 Milk Street 
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Everything You Need to Know 


About Anything You Want to Grow 


Annual Flowers Preparing Soil 
Easy to Grow Vari- Rock Gardens 

eties Water Gardens 
Hard to Grow Vari- Evergreens 


eties Wild Flowers 
Hardy Types Vegetables 
Half-Hardy Types Pests 
Grouping Diseases 


Germination Tables 
Starting Indoors Hot Beds and Cold 


Frames 
poeniies Sees Succession Planting 
Fertilizing ng Winter Storage 
Cultivation Transplanting 
Flowering Bulbs Pruning 
Roses Tools . 
Flowering Shrubs Fences and Walls 
Ornamental Vines Cactus 
Fruit Trees Greenhouses 
Berries Grafting, etc. 
Hedges Complete Pronounc- 
Lawns ing Guide 


GARDENING MAP 


fre e 
Tree GROWING SEASONS 


Prepared from maps and data sup- 
plied by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


24x25 inches, produced in 6 beautiful 
water colors by the famous offset 
process. With four smaller maps, 
showing average number of planting 
days between Spring and Fall frosts, 
average annual] precipitation and first 
snowfall expectancies. It includes 
valuable quick reference tables on 
flower seed and vegetable seed, plant- 
ing dates, distances, hardiness, propa- 
gation methods, fertilizer and spray 
mixture equivalents, spacing distances 
and use of ornamental shrubs. Table 
of insecticides and fungicides, and 
other useful information. Yours 
FREE in connection with the Garden 
Encyclopedia. 
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Packed With More Practical 


GAR 


Hedge 
Care 


Diagram at 
left is from 
the detailed 
article giving 
explicit di- 
rections for 
the treatment 
of hedges. 
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HE GARDEN 


1400 PAGES e 


mt LAST, a complete garden ency- 
clopedia in ONE volume! An- 
swers every question about your gar- 
den in simple, non-technical language, 
in convenient alphabetical arrange- 
ment that enables you to turn instantly 
to just the facts you want. No more 
need to search through dozens of in- 
complete books for information. Now 
every point that puzzles you is ex- 
plained briefly, clearly, authoritatively 
in this one book. Its scope is amaz- 
ing. It covers every problem of plan- 
ning, planting, and caring for your 
garden. NEW from cover to cover 
and right up-to-date. Size of book 
634 x 93 x 1} inches. 


Save Money . . . SPECIAL $365 
PRE-SEASON PRICE 
Examine a Copy Free 


You may have this great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
with Gardening Maps free, for a week's examination 
J the special pre-season price of $3.65. Price will go 

to $4.00 later. Send the coupon, with no money. 
The GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, with free Gardening 
Maps, will be shipped prepaid. if not delighted, return 
it and owe nothing. If you keep it make a first pay- 
~~ Ay $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per 
month, 


WM. H. WISE & CO. peps. 913 
50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


INFORMATION 


Than Any Other Volume Anywhere 


Here Are Just a Few of the 750 ‘‘How-to-Do-It’’ Pictures in the GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


DEN 


Near Its Price! 

















Steps in 





a Dahlia Growing Annuals for 
Tuber “a it Summer Bloom 
Full explana- 1 . Diagram above (reduced in 
tion in the text size) is one of many covering 
accompanies this every plant, flower, shrub. De- 
remarkable clear Gj tailed instructions accompany - 
diagram (much 8 int every illustration in the book. 
larger in book), in ba, At right is shown method of 4 
ah ae | tying a plant to a stake. RIGHT 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Written for the Climate, Soils, Seasons, Methods of All Parts of U.S. by American Experts 


750 PICTURES e 


10,000 ARTICLES 


How to Grow Every Flower, Vegetable, Shrub. 
How to Select the Best Kinds. 

How, When and Where to Plant. 

How to Plan a Garden for Beauty and Success. 
How to Care for and Cultivate. 

How, When and Where to Transplant. 

How to Condition Soil and Fertilize. 

How to Overcome Pests and Diseases. 

How to Store Roots, Bulbs, etc., for Winter. 
How to Prune, Disbud, etc. 

How to Cultivate Indoor and Window Boxes. 


Edited by E. L. D. Seymour, B.S.A. 


MAIL THIS COUPON Now 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers. 
Dept. 913, 50 West 47th St., New York, N, Rs 


1 wish to examine without obligation or expense, 
one copy of The Garden Encyclopedia. Ship fully 
prepaid for one week's examination. {§ may return 
the beok within one week and owe nothing. If | 
keep it 1 will send $1.00 as my first payment 
and | will send $1.00 each month until the special 
pre-season price of $3.65 (plus a few cents post- 
age) is paid. 


The Gardening Maps of Growing Seasons are to 
be mine free in any case. 


(if full cash accompanies order, book will be 
sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 


PTrITTITITiiitiliiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiii ie 
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© Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding 
for $1.00 extra. 
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PLANT FOOD NOW 


@ Beautiful, green grass so healthy and thick 
it chokes out weeds—it can be yours this spring 
and summer! And with very little effort. 
Feed your lawn now with Vigoro, the com- 
plete plant food that contains in scientifically 
balanced proportions all eleven food ele- 
ments that tests at a famous University have 
proved to be essential to the proper nourish- 
ment of plant life. (See test photos below.) 
Merely water in this ‘‘Square Meal’’, so that 





FED ALL BUT 
NITROGEN 


FED Ail BUT 
CALCIUM 


















it gets right down to the grass roots, and your 
grass grows thicker, stronger. You’ll be amazed 
at the exciting new beauty that Vigoro will 
bring your lawn—so easily and economically! 
And you'll find, like millions of other home 
gardeners, that this America’s largest-selling 
plant food does wonders not only for lawns but 
also for flowers, shrubs, trees, and vegetables. 
Vigoro is sanitary, safe, odorless, and pleas- 
ant to use. Order from your dealer now! 


xd diy ‘Science proves hazard of leaving out even one element V 
VY | Tests at a famous University VV Fa 


FED ALL BUT 
POTASSIUM 


FED ALL BUT 
PHOSPHORUS 


FED ALL BUT 
MAGNESIUM 





Sipyplece all the food bementa i a 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT 
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PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
FREE 


Write for Your 
Copy—Today 





“Everything for 
the Garden”’... 


CONTAINING THESE ITEMS TO 
HELP YOU PLAN AND PLANT 
YOUR IDEAL GARDEN. 


FLOWER SEED SELECTOR to 
help you plan a garden of 
summer-long beauty — (Page 10). 


VEGETABLE GARDEN PLANS to 
help you get the most vegetables 
from your garden plot —(Page 
92). 


. 
LAWN SEED MIXTURES to make 


fine lawns in every location— 
(Page 1-3). 


“ALL-AMERICAN” Annual 
Flowers—Collection of 9 prize- 
winning varieties. $1.75 — (Page 
4). 

e 
COMPLETE VEGETABLE GAR- 
DENS to give you baskets of 


health throughout the season. 
$1.00; $2.50; $5.00 — (Page 91). 


“SALAD BOWL” GARDENS — 
Every garden will produce a 
supply of fresh crisp salads. 50¢ 
and $1.00—(Back cover). 


GARDEN IMPLEMENTS of the 
newest designs for making 
garden work easy.— (Pages 
123-135). 


GET A COMPLETE BOOK ON 
GARDENING BY ORDERING 
$3.00 worth of seed, etc., from 
this catalog—(Inside front 
cover), 


ROYAL COLLECTION 
of New Rust Proof 


Giant Flowering Antirrhinum 


This new rust proof strain succeeds where 
ordinary Snapdragons have failed... 
Well-set spikes of flowers two to three 
feet long have been produced. 

Perennials in the South, they do well 
as annuals in the North. Spring sown 
seed gives flowering plants by July that 
continue to bloom until frost. 


ALASKA (White) LOVELINESS (Pink) 

COPPER KING ROYALTY (Purple) 

CRIMSON GIANT YELLOW GIANT 
MIXED COLOR 


25c per pkt.—6 pkts.—one of each color—$1.00 
postpaid. 
MAIL YOUR ORDER—TODAY 





PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
“Everything for the Garden”’ 


Dept. 73 M 
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SEEDS and SOIL 


Tue importance of planting good 


seeds or setting out healthy plants can 
never be emphasized too much, if you want 
the prize-winning type of blooms you ad- 
mire and envy so much. But equally im- 
portant to the seeds and plants themselves 
in the condition of the soil you provide for 
their growth and development. 

Always remember that plants grow better 
and produce lovelier blooms, if their soil 
environment is hospitable . . if it is con- 
ducive to best growing results. That’s why 
professional gardeners and growers invari- 
ably mix well-moistened PIC Peat Moss 
with the soil before they do any planting— 
either seeds or plants—under glass or in 
the open. 

PIC Peat Moss quickly improves the tex- 
ture of any garden soil. It breaks up hard 
clay soils, gives body and moisture-holding 
capacity to loose sandy soils, supplies 
humus, and provides a storage reservoir 
for moisture and plant food in the root 
area, 


PIC Peat Moss in the soil helps seeds to 
germinate quicker, promotes vigorous root 
development and stimulates the healthy 
growth of plants. And when used as a 
mulch, it saves you weeding, watering and 
cultivating labor. 


Let us tell you more about this amazing 
product and how it adds extra enjoyment 
_to gardening. Mail the coupon below for 
FREE informative bulletins on subjects that 
interest you. 


VWIC/ PEAT Moss 
Sblem Polecled, 
I en 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me Free 


chec ked below: 





copies of your bulletins 


“Growing Plantlets from Seed” 


“Soil Preparation’ 
“Building Fine Lawns” 
F.G.3 
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MARCH 
I5-18 


Grand Central Palace 
New York 


ES, Spring is calling and reminding 
b that your garden soon will be 
Household Assignment Number One. 
There are weeks of horticultural hap- 
piness ahead, and to make this doubly 
sure, the INTERNATIONAL FLOWER 
SHOW once more blooms for you. No 
need to mention that this is the one indis- 
pensable annual fixture for every garden 
lover—at least everyone within reason- 
able distance of New York. 

Beauty on all sides—and such prac- 
tical beauty! 

New ideas, new plants to cultivate, 
more color variation from month to 
month; new discoveries and scie::tific im- 
provements; modern trends in iowa? ar- 
rangement, garden furniture and interior 


decoration, which mean greater econo- 


mies and greater gardening pleasure. 





Conducted by the Horticultural Society of New York and The New 


York Florists’ Club with numerous other organizations co-operating. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


FLOWER SHOW VISITORS 


The Biltmore is just a few pleasant 
steps from Grand Central Palace, 
where you will see the Flower Show. 


It is a convenient location for your 
New York stay—near Fifth Avenue's 
smart shops, the theatre district, and 
in the center of other activities. 
Luxurious, quiet, homelike rooms. 
Splendid food. Thoughtful service. 


DINING . . . DANCING . . . ENTERTAINMENT 


In The Famous 


BOWMAN ROOM 


with 


HORACE HEIDT 


and his TALENTED COMPANY 


* 


Please write for Illustrated Brochure 


The BILTMORE 


David B. Mulligan, President 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


NEW YORK 


Adjoining Grand Central 
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New, Rare, Lovely 
e BRISTOL e 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


or gorgeous color in 
home,or fall garden... 


From mid-September until heavy frosts, 
after other flowers fade, these g!orious 
Bristol ‘Mums wi!l beautify your garden 
—last two weeks or more after cutting. 
Order these rare, new varieties row for 
spring delivery ... enjoy their loveliness 


year after year! 


LAVENDER LADY. 
Abundant full double, 3” flowers on branching 
sprays. 


Rare, true lavender color. 
75¢ per plant. 


PALE MOON. Densely branched, fluffy sulphur- 
yellow blossoms, loosely double, 2” across. 


75c per plant. 


BURGUNDY. 


double flowers on erect branching stems. 


Rich cerise crimson. Large size 


75c per plant. 


ROSE GLOW. Abundant raspberry rose blos- 
semi-double, 2” gracefully 


75c per plant. 


soms flowers on 


branching sprays. 


ROBERTA COPELAND. Unique bright tomato 
red shading to rose gold. Semi-double, me- 
dium size blooms on short branching stems. 


75c¢ per plant. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Your choice of above hardy, 
easy-to-grow plants— $7.50 per doz. One 
each of any three varieties—$2.00. Three of 
each of any three varieties (nine in all)— 
$5.50. Prepaid. If West of Mississippi, add 
10% for mailing. 


VV SEND FOR FREE colorfully illustrated cata- 


log offering the new Harrington's Pink Aster, 
Buddleia Dubonnet, Northland Daisies, Hardy 
Pink Delphinium, a glorified Chinese Lantern, 
McGredy's Sunset Rose and hundreds of other 
choice hardy garden items, 


RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 
Dept. 27 


ziv= BRISTOL, CONN. 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Method of Growing Asters 
To the Editor: 


AST year I planted Giant Sunshine 
Asters for the first time, getting my 
seeds from Dreer (collection 1380) and had 
such good success with them that I re- 
ceived first premium at the York Inter- 
state Fair. Beyond a doubt, I have never 
had any other flower that created as much 
interest as these Asters, even from florists. 
Your readers may be interested in these 
because if they are looking for something 
unusual and yet fine for cutting, they 
surely fill the bill. 
This particular vicinity is hard on Asters 
but I used a method that worked very well. 
The seeds were sown very early and the 
bed was well prepared—that is broken up 
and finely raked. When the seedlings were 


about three inches high, I transplanted 
every plant into a bed that was_ well 


treated with Vigoro and powdered tobacco. 
I kept powdered tobacco on top of the 
ground all the time and did not have any 
trouble from bugs or wilt. Every plant 
that came up through the ground bloomed. 

I will be growing them again this year 
but in a different location as I do not be- 
lieve it good to keep plants in the same 
location every year. 

Another favorite with which I have at- 
tracted attention is double Nasturtiums, 
and here again I used Dreer seeds and some 
from Mills. I had one bed last year 3 by 
5 feet which produced as high as 40 dozen 
blooms in a week. The stems were fine and 
the flowers beautiful. Bugs are not bother- 
some if the large leaves are kept pinched 
off and tobacco used over the ground. I do 
not use fertilizer for Nasturtiums but I do 
believe that the seed should be sown thick. 
I transplanted quite a few Nasturtiums 
last year with fine success.—P. B. Moore, 
(Pa.) 


Lily Has 140 Flowers 


the Editor: 


AY I call the attention of Mr. Winton 

(Dec. p. 522) to an Auratum platy- 
phyllum Lily record. We bought an im- 
ported bulb. The first year it bore three 
flowers; the second year it stood 83 feet, 
set 34 buds, opened 32 flowers; the third 
year it was 8 feet 8 inches high, had 160 
buds, opened 140 perfect flowers, and de- 
veloped three large seed pods. Its fasci- 
ated stem was 2 inches in diameter at the 
base and 10 inches at top. 

The top of the bulb was planted 2 inches 
below ground in clay soil. The stem roots 
came out above ground so I hilled up the 
soil, poured a pail of wood ashes about the 
stem, and gave it a grass mulch and irri- 
gation. This is my record Lily. Who can 
beat it?—JoHn D. STEwart, (Ore.) 


To 


Cut Onions Repel Mice 
To the Editor: 


T is late now to protect bulbs from 
being eaten by mice in the ground, but 
here is a practise used by a local land- 


scape gardener. He cuts medium _ size 
onions in halves.and lays a piece on each 
side of the planted bulb, covering all up as 
usual. He claims that the odor caused by 
the rotting onion will keep all insects and 
animals away.—(Mrs.) V. D. URBAN, (Pa.) 


Wild Flower Dealer List 


To the Editor: 


NOTE in the December FLOWER GROWER 

an answer to an inquiry for dealers in 
wild flower seeds, giving two addresses. 

It may not be known generally but there 
are about 125 dealers in seeds or plants of 
wild flowers in this country. I am enclos- 
ing a list of 35 such dealers in wild seeds 
or plants from all over the country. Such 
a list can be obtained from us for a stamp. 
—P. L. Ricker, President, The Wild 
Flower Preservation Society, Ine., 3740 
Oliver Street, Washington, D. C. 


Annual Vine for Trellis 
To the Editor: 


HERE are many varieties of vines to 

be grown over trellises, but I think the 
vine which appeals to me most, is the Car- 
dinal Climber, which is an annual. I plant 
them wherever I think they will be notice- 
able, as it has a beautiful scarlet flower 
and it resembles a Morning Glory, but the 
flower is smaller. Blooms profusely from 
spring until frost. It also attracts the 
humming-birds and they stay in our garden 
until the vines are all through blooming.— 
Gus MUELLER, (N. J.) 


Discovery After 25 Years 


To the Editor: 


OME kind friend evidently gave you my 
name for you sent me one of your 
copies. I have since subscribed and I must 
say that FLOWER GROWER is the kind of 
magazine I have been looking for for years, 
but never found. 
It is far superior to any garden magazine 
I have ever seen before, because it is packed 
full of the information that a real garden- 
er is looking for. I am only sorry that it 
has taken me 25 years to find out about 
the magazine—F. B. GERHARD, (N. J.) 


Reader Wants Something New 


To the Editor: 


” FLOWER GROWER monotonous? This 
sure is too true! Dr. McFarland writes 
page after page every month but there’s 
nothing to it. I look forward to the new 
issue each month, only to open it and see 
McFarland page so and so. It is time to 
wake up and furnish something new. 

I like THE FLOWER GROWER but I think 
you will find many who feel the same way 
about Dr. McFarland’s articles that Ward 
Bowers and I do.—CHARLES Goos, ( Pa.) 
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SEYMOURSMITH 


Gnep Wc” PRUNERS 
‘| MAKE PRUNING 








“SNAP -CuT” 
Cutting Action 


The valuable pruners shown be- 
low make work around = your 
grounds pleasanter easier quicker. 
These famous tools are the only 
pruners with the patented “blade and 


anvil” slicing action, which easily 

severs tough branches without tiring - ; 
hands or damaging bark. It is easy to Bete. 19 Seccial ““Snap- 
understand proper pruning practice if aie win ee ee 
you send for the helpful booklet men- more expensive ‘‘Snap- 
tioned below. Cut” Pruner, but lower 


in price because of econo- 
No. 119 ‘“‘Snap-Cut’’ Pruner (8” size) cuts %” mies in construction. 
limbs, chrome finish, one-hand catch, famous $i 
‘‘blade and anvil’’ construction, $2.00 


This No. 528 Orchard Pruner is especially designed 
for fruit growers—is ideal for clearing brush, etc. 
Light weisht, perfectly balanced, cuts easy, clean, 
close. Spvcial tempered and ground cutting edges; 
large comfortable, hardwood handle grips riveted 
Se Pr reer $3.50 






No. 128 ‘‘Snap-Cut” 
Flower Picker and 
Pruner cuts and 
holds stems, allow 
ing cut material to 
be lifted away from 
bushes. Same as No. 
119 except smaller 
size and with flower- 
holding attachment. 

$1.5 


No. 1312 TIP-TOP 
TREE TRIMMER 
idea? for high trim- 
ming work, pruning 
suckers, worm’s 
nests, dead branches, 
40-page ete. Three four foot 





SEND FOR valuable 





book, “Secrets of Success in adjustable sections. 
Pruning,” telling you how, The only popular 
when, and what to prune. priced patented prun- 
Written by famous authorities: oe pon spruce 
completely illustrated 7 poles stained green, 

if } Z d. If no fitted with rugged 


aa send 10c for joints, 12” saw blade, 
y- easily attachable, 
$1.00 extra. 2.50 














. . . Made by the makers of the famous 


Soe Ge 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC., 39 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 
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Books That Mean 


Greater Garden Pleasure 





CREATIVE 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Tells how to get more color and 
from all kinds of 
types of flowers. 


Explains color, design 


MODERN DAHLIAS 


By J. Louis Roberts; Edited by 
Barron. 
in growing 
raise them 


dahlias and shows 


successfully. 


COMPLETE BOOK OF 
GARDENING 


are only a beginner or an 
veteran this all-around 
will show you how to obtain 
success—be it a city apartment 
box or a spacious rural plot. 


garden 


BEES IN THE GARDEN AND 
HONEY IN THE LARDER 


you've ever read. With delightful 
and humor the author tells of her experi 
ences and describes the many 
honey recipes she's gathered 
over the world. Tlustrated., 


By Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom. 
beauty 
arrangements of all 


Leonard 
Designed to solve your problems 
how to 
Contains de- 
tailed information on all questions about 
their care and culture. Illustrated $2.00 


Edited by Leonard Barron. Whether you 
experienced 
volume 
enviable 
flower 
Illustrated. 

$1.98 


tempting 
from all 
$1.75 


balance, and shows how to create any 
desired atmosphere, 23 enlightening 
photographs. $2.00 


By Mary Louise Coleman. If you have 
ever wondered about the bees in your 
garden, you'll find this one of the most 


fascinating books about bees and gardens 
charm 


Aft all bookstores or direct from — 





DOUBLEDAY, DORAN OUTDOOR BOOKS 


14 West 49th St, Rockefeller Plaza New York, N. Y. 











Ask to be shown these new books at your 
bookstore during 


ARDEN BOOK 
WEEK 


March Sth-11th, 1939 


POISONOUS PLANTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, by 
Walter C. Muenscher, au- 
thor of “Weeds”. 


THE GARDEN OF LARK- 
SPURS, by Dr. Liberty H. 
Bailey. 


Complete cultural informa- 


Dr. Muenscher’s new book tion on the best blue flower 


gives the varieties of poison- available for American gar- 


dens. 





ous plants, tells why they are 
symp- 
toms in men and animals, and 


poisonous, lists the 
gives the latest medical rec- 
ommendations for treatment. 
Splendidly with 


line drawings, making identi- 


illustrated 


fication easy. Price $3.50. 


Includes a descriptive 
enumeration of varieties and 
special chapters on the insects 
and diseases of delphinium by 
well - known authorities. II- 
lustrated with pen - and - ink 
drawings, and color plates, 
Probable price, $3.00. 


order from your bookstore, your seedstore, or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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NOW ONLY 


$995 








published for American gar- 
dens.” 
—National Horticultural Magazine 


GARDENING 


The success of this most complete 
guide to gardening ever produced, 
by the well-known authority Monta- 
gue Free, has made possible a new, | 
low-priced edition. It includes trees | 
and shrubs, flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables, plants in the home and green- 
house, — all the information neces- 
sary for maintaining a _ garden. 
Unanimously acclaimed as the best 
one-volume guide available. 


With 73 photographs and 
125 drawings, $2.95 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


“The best garden book ever I 


| 
Montague Free’s 











Insure BETTER ROOTS 
with 


ROofoNne 


PATENTS PENDING 


the PLANT HORMONE POWDER 


JUST DUST AND PLANT 
FLOWER SEEDS 


Petunias, Nasturtiums, Pansies, Cosmos, 
etc. root more strongly, thus making for 
better plants and earlier flowering. 


GRASS SEEDS 
ROOTONE causes faster germination, 
deeper rooting and so makes turf that 
is more resistant to drought. The Grass 
plots of F. H. Woodruff & Sons at the 
N. Y. World's Fair are ROOTONE 
treated, 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Tests at the University of Maryland show 
that Hormone treatment causes earlier 
bearing and larger crops. 


2 oz. Jar $1.00 


Order From Your Dealer 
or Direct From 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. G6 Ambler, Pa. 
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Praise for Dr. McFarland and 
Miss Biddle 


To the Editor: 


S president and editor of the Georgia 

Rose Society, I wish to differ sharply, 
but politely, with Mr. Ward E. Bower’s 
opinion published in The Readers’ Own 
Corner of your January issue. Mr. Bower 
stated that the articles by Miss Biddle 
and Dr. McFarland are “monotonous to 
those who are eager to obtain as much 
variety of garden information in. each 
issue as money can buy.” 

Growing Roses and arranging flowers 
are largely one-man, or one-woman, affairs, 
and the purpose of a short article on either 
subject written by an expert for nation- 
wide consumption is of necessity a general 
stimulant rather than a specific course of 
treatment. In virtually all cities practical 
demonstrations in arranging flowers are 
given garden club members by skilled ama- 
teurs or professional lecturers. The same, 
in a measure, holds true for Rose growers 
but the case is somewhat different. 

The importance of regional Rose culture 
is beginning to be stressed throughout this 
country. Every state, and various sections 


of the larger states, has different condi- 
tions under which Roses are grown. Much 


missionary work is being done by ama- 
teurs who show fellow Rose-lovers in their 
sections how they grow Roses. So is the 
growth extending of state Rose societies, 
all working hand-in-hand with the Ameri- 
‘an Rose Society which deals ably and 
impartially in its Annual and American 
Rose Magazine with eultural methods in 
different sections of this country. Like the 
American Rose Society all state Rose. so- 
cieties that I know of have an open mem- 
bership welcome to all applicants. Some 
of the larger cities have, in addition, local 
societies, some of which have open, and 
some invitation, memberships. All those 
agencies mentioned take care of the entirely 
“practical and essential discussions,” a 
thing sometimes impractical in a magazine 
having national distribution. 

If Mr. Bower learns his practical les- 
sons at hand he will find each of Dr. Me- 
Farland’s articles contains much more 
than all the things he says of general 
interest as to new trends, new varieties and 
other immediate matters. He will find 
written into each article some bit of Rose- 
gardener’s philosophy, some seed from the 
heart-garden of an internationally known 
and loved grower of beautiful things. I 
wonder if Mr. Bower read Dr. MeFar- 
land’s paragraph in the January issue: 
“The garden fraternity is a very open, 
Christian fraternity when at its best, and 
I am full of the hope that in 1939 there 
will be more gardens and better gardens 
available to more people who love flowers.” 

When I read that it made me become very 
practical. I went into my Rose garden 
and worked all day cutting out dead wood 
and painting the cuts, snipping off diseased 
leaves and burning them, moving a Rose 
here and there to get a better color pic- 
ture. All very “practical and essential” 
although given impetus by a simple obser- 
vation from a great and kindly. gardener. 
—Jacosp H. Lowrey, (Ga.) 


To the Editor: 


HAVE subscribed to a number of maga- 
zines for years without feeling impelled 
to address an editor, but the first issue of 
my new subscription to THE FLOWER GrRow- 
ER stirs me to speech in behalf of Dorothy 


The Readers’ 





Own Corner 


Biddle, whom letter-writer Ward E. Bower 
would exclude from your pages. 

If Mr. Bower’s subscription goes off be- 
sause of frequent articles by Dorothy Bid- 
dle, mine stays on as long as I am assured 
that I shall have such articles to read. 
Surely, if we are to be instructed at all, 
the instruction should come from _ recog- 
nized authorities in the various fields. 
There must be some among your readers 
who can well endure a bit of history along 
with brass-tack planting directions. 





Dorothy Biddle’s skill as an arrangement 
artist is highly respected by garden club 
members who have been privileged to see 
her demonstrate her art in illustrating her 
talks on flower arrangement. One of my 
clubs summons her every year for a talk. 
I saw her handle a situation last fall from 
which I am certain most speakers would 
flee. She was asked to make arrangements 
“on the spot” to illustrate her talk before 
a large eastern club, using a crude assort- 
ment of containers brought to the yard by 
a servant, and miscellaneous flowers 
brought by a club member unfamiliar with 
the containers. The problem would have 
daunted most experienced arrangers. Ar- 
riving unheralded and unnoticed, while 
the hostess and club president were show- 
ing the club over the big estate gardens, 
she cheerfully set to work on a low stone 
wall, on a hot windy day, to adapt the 
uncouth vessels and strange flowers to her 
needs. The results were pronounced “ex- 
quisite” by a critical audience. I who had 
watched her deft and good-humored work, 
could only regard her as the best sport 
I had ever encountered. 

In the tabloids, letter writers can “push 
in” faces, or “biff’ adversaries “on the 
snout,” but that a reader of this selfish 
type can even suggest that a flower ar- 
ranger of unusual calibre, and an author 
of distinction, should make herself scarce 
in a flower magazine is astonishing.— 


(Mrs.) J. A. Biees, (N. J.) 


Start Morning Glories in Sawdust 


To the Editor: 


GET some good “tips” from FLOWER 

GROWER so [ am passing one along 
which saves some tedious work. 

In seed catalogues, they advise that in 
planting the seed of Heavenly Blue Morn- 
ing Glories, it is necessary to file or nick 
the hard outer shell of the seed to allow 
it to grow. 

Last spring I experimented to see if this 
was necessary. I planted one package of 
seed in soil with the shells of the seeds 
nicked, one package in sand without nick- 
ing, and one package in wet sawdust with- 
out nicking. The result was that the seeds 
planted in soil sprouted but could not 
force their way through the soil, so I did 
not get a single plant. Of the seed in sand 
without nicking, 75 per cent made good 
plants. The seed in wet sawdust made 90 
per cent good plants. 

Apparently it is not the hard shell on 
the seed that keeps it from growing, but 
that the plants don’t have enough stam- 
ina to push up through soil. My scheme 
saves the tedious work of nicking the seeds 
and gives better results——(Mrs.) F. H. 
UNGLAUD, (IIl.) 


More than 100 varieties of trees, shrubs 
and plants mentioned in the Bible or in- 
digenous to the Holy Land will be seen 
growing at the 1939 World’s Fair of the 
West. 
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for EVERY USE 


Nine Splendid Collections 


COL. A—SIX POMPON DAHLIA ROOTS (Value 

DE CGunih ba ha eeeeneee nn cena ee ee cel 
Aimee—buff, Bob White—white, Eureka—yel. & carmine, 
Goldilocks—gold, Helen Anita—lilac & white, Little 
David—russet orange. 


COL. M—FIVE MINIATURE DAHLIA ROOTS 

ee eee 
Baby Beauty—rose, pink, Baby Royal—pink & apricot, 
Jean—buff, Little Dream—pink & white, Mirth—orange 
red. 


COL. O—FIVE ORCHID FLOWERING DAHLIA 

Pree CUD SETS). ccc cccccccccccs oe 
Buttercup—yellow, Everest—white, Mavis—lilac, purple 
reverse, Polly—yellow, red reverse, Vesper—white suf. 
Tyrian rose. 


COL. S—SIX SINGLE DAHLIA ROOTS (Value 
| PPPTPTTETTTT TTT eT eT 


Autumn Century—yellow shaded red, Garnet Poinsettia— 
garnet, James Weller—yellow, red at center, Scarlet 
Century—scarlet, Tango—orange, Yellow Bird—yellow. 


COL. B—FIVE GIANT DAHLIA ROOTS (Value 

EE 660 4505500460060400008 60040500 
H.R.S.—golden yellow, Jane Cowl—buff, & rose, Jersey's 
Beauty—true pink, Mabel S. Douglass—lavender, W.H.T. 
—old rose. 


COL. E—EIGHT EXHIBITION DAHLIA ROOTS 

CW TD oo 0 shecesccescensseencce eee 
Anna Benedict—garnet, Cavaleade—rosy magenta, City 
of Cleveland—orange suf. scarlet, Dahliadel Gold— 
golden yellow & coral, Dorcas Ann—pink & white, Omar 
Khayyam—red & orange, Palo Alto—apricot & coral, 
Robert Emmet—cardinal. 


COL. F—EIGHT BLUE RIBBON DAHLIA ROOTS 
CUM GF ccc ccccsescesoccsessees cee 


COL. I—EIGHT BLUE RIBBON DAHLIA PLANTS 
SUR TURD vccccccecessnecsceceses ee 


Arelda Lloyd—yellow suf. rose, Democracy—lemon yel- 
low, Forest Fire—yellow & red, Hunt's Velvet Wonder— 
purple, Judge Samuel Seabury—pale amaranth pink, Mid 
West Champion—violet rose, The Universe—garnet 
shaded lighter, Treasure Chest—golden yel. 


COL. L—SEVEN DWARF DAHLIA PLANTS 
oe Sere 
(New Dwarf Bedding Varieties) 

Easter Greeting—white, Elsie—peach red lemon center, 
Gertrude—yellow, Kate—cardinal, Maria—white, Rosalie 
—violet rose, Ursula—dark red. 


All dahlias labeled and fully guaranteed. 

The miniatures, pompons and dwarf varieties are especially 
adaptable for landscape work such as borders, hedges and 
mass planting. 

We need dahlias for landscape plantings and from these same 
plantings cut flowers for exhibiting, arrangements and decora- 
tions. You wiii find all these qualities in the above collections. 


Our 1939 catalog lists other special collections, the best 
standard varieties and features the latest introductions—send 
for your free copy now. 


DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 








WARREN W. MAYTROTT Box 24 VINELAND, N., J. 
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21 tAUE- 
“Hardy Plante 


You can’t go wrong on any of them. All 
are Wayside test proven and found worthy. 
Some are outstandingly fine. Three of them 
are given here. All have sturdy roots and 
will bloom first season, 

NEW GIANT BLAZING STAR 

September Glory 


Six to seven feet spires of lovely regal purple 
flowers. Very showy. Entirely hardy, 


Each 75c 3 for $2. 
NEW HYDRANGEA 
Blue Bird 
A rare one coming direct from far off China’s high- 
land’s, Has beautiful true blue discs all summer. 
Extra hardy. Each $1.50 
NEW ANTHEMIS 
Moonlight 


Here’s something choice. Blooms all summer. Pale 
yellow flowers. 2% inches across. Excellent for cut- 
ting. Ideal for borders, Height 2% feet. 3 for $1.50. 
12 for $4.50. 


NEW HAND BOOK FREE 


No longer a catalog. It’s now a 160 page Hand Book 
containing cultural directions for each item. 32 pages 
of full color reproduction. The book is free. When 
sending enclose 5 three cent stamps to cover parcel post 
delivery, Or send postal request and it will be sent 
express, 15 cents collect. 





NEW GIANT 
BLAZING STAR 


See page 163 for our Ad on New Horvath Roses 
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GLADIOLUS ARISTOCRATS 


Surfside 





Flying 


ACUSHNET STATION 





SURFSIDE (as illustrated) 
great white Glad.... 
of crinkly flowers are ‘superb’ 
white. 


coming commercial 


Best of the New Glads.”’ 


Also 
Garden of Nations. 
Prestige. .. 


New 


Illustrated 
Sent FREE on Request 


Cloud Farms 


BANCROFT WINSOR INC. 


A 


Its long spikes 
’. The 
“The 


44 Page Catalog 





NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Red Bank | 
.Miss New Zealand 
Red Giant......... Black Opal 


Also Choice Australian ... other | 
Foreign and Domestic Varieties. 

















ROCK GARDEN 











@ DWARF ASTER, 


Blush white, blooms Aug, 1st a month Stoechas: 12 in. Red- 
ahead of any other dwarf Aster. Origi- dish-violet blooms 
nated by the Mitchell Nurseries. 25e late summer A rare 
variety never before 
FOR FULL @ TUNICA offered in Ameri-a. 
Saxifraga fi. pl.: 10 in. oe 
LISTING & & Goudie form. of this @ PHLOX 
familiar plant which Subulata Lilakonigin: 
DESCRIPTION is a great improve- 6-in. Another new 
ment over the _ single variety of P. subulata 
form. Blooms all sum- with dark lilac flowers 
SEND FOR mer and fall, 35e in early spring. 35e 


@ NEW 1939 CATALOG FREE! 
Rocky Mountains) 20c West of the Rockies ... 


Unusual 
Varieties o f 
Rare Charm 


@ ANEMONE 


Montana rubra: 
largest and 
the pulsatilla 
Anemones. Deep 





@ CYPRIPEDIUM 
Candidum: 10 in. 
rare white 
from the 


Maiden Blush: @ LAVANDULA 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


“GROWERS OF HARDY NURSERY STOCK" 


BARRE 


VERMONT 


PLANTS 


and Beaut y! 


The 
best of 
tribe of 
wine 
red. 50e 


Ladyslipper 
bogs of the 


central West Does 
best on a lime soil. 
$1.5 


(East of the 
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THE 


FLORIBUNDAS} .. 


A new class © 


D ACCLAIMS e¢ 





f Roses « 





Especially Bred for M 
The Floribundas are 
permanence, continuity « 
ease of culture. They are 
vary from single to full « 
in clusters of large 
clude the entire rang 
Should be planted in grot 


For color display they are more effec- 
permanent than gera- 


tive and more 
niums and tender foliage 
today for full details. 


A great variety of colors* 


noted for their 


flowers, 


ass Planting 


of bloom, and 
winter hardy, 
louble, bloom 
and in- 
e of colors. 


Ips or masses. SMILES 


plants. Write 





DONALD PRIOR (Plant SMILES (Plant Pat. app. 
Pat. app. for) An eight for) Has brilliant Salmon- 
petaled, rich cherry red pink flowers, semi-double. 
rose With flowers about Blooms continuously in \ 
four inches across. Dark great masses. An origina- 
green foliage. Profuse tion of the late Dr. 
bloomer and extremely fra Nicholas. Handsome foli- % 
grant, A striking rose! age. You'll like Smiles. \ | 
* Many other varieties of Floribundas are available ] "4 
| 
Sold by Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and “oe t 
Yealers Evervwhe 
Dealers Everywhere Visit J & P's 
World’s Fair Rose 
Garden 


FREE! 


hs) 1939 
with 







Dept. F39 


SEND FOR NEW BOOK 







Edition—helpful sketches and data insure success 


Also 27 


roses. 


The World’s Largest Rose Growers 


latest rose creations in full color. 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York State 











Vaughan’'s 1939 Introduction 





is two feet tall, 


vine 
Our exclusive novelty. 


Visitors are welcome during the flowering session July 15 to Oct. 
our Gladiolus Farms at Ovid, Mich. 


west of Owosso; 


and our flower seed trials, 
Springs road, Western Springs, 


"Michigan” 


Bulbs, Each 35c; doz., $3.50 


An exhibition gladiolus of the first rank. 
ing uniformly 4-5 feet tall, with a strong spike 
which stands upright without staking, its mag- 
nificent flower plumes are composed of florets 
5 inches across overlapping and facing per- 
fectly, with 10 to 13 open before the lowest 
floret fades. Color effect a vivid salmon pink, 
many tones deeper than Picardy. 


Vaughan's 1939 Rainbow Garden of 
Glads, 100 bulbs, 10 each of these 
ten varieties, postpaid for $2 


Commander Koehl, best red; Mary Shary, giant 
yellow; Maid of Orleans, Pfitzer's best white; 
Dearborn, giant orange; Edith Mason, exqui- 
site pink; Marmora, largest smoky; Mrs. T. J 
Knudson, violet; Mrs. Frances L. Karcher, 
orange-scarlet; Picardy, champion of all; 
Minuet, giant orchid, 


Giant Morning Glory Cornell, Pkt. 25c 


The flowers, as large as Heavenly Blue, are an 
intense carnelian red, with pure white border, 
reproducing the colors of Cornell University. 
Growth is rapid and flowers come early, when 
increasing in number until killing frosts arrive. 





| to 
on Michigan Route 21, 13 miles 
W. 47th St. and Willow 
Ill., just west of Chicago. 


Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated, 1939, containing 240 color plates 
of flowers, free on request. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 


New York 
47 Barclay St. 


DEPT. 43 Chicago 


10 W. Randolph St. 


Grow- : 
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Survey of New Gladiolus 


F. W. CASSEBEER 


T SEEMS ineredible that the Gladi- 

olus can continue to be appreciably 

improved year after year. Sometime 
there will certainly have to be a slewing 
up of progress in Gladiolus breeding, 
but at the present moment there is no 
indication of any slackening of pace. In 
1938 the advances made by the new 
varieties were just as significant as in 
any of the last few years. 

For a time after the introduction of 
Picarpy, it was thought that many years 
would elapse before this sterling variety 
could be improved upon. It completely 
dominated every Gladiolus show in the 
country and won a lion’s share of the 
prizes. At the exhibitions last summer 
there were plenty of indications, how- 
ever, that some variety will catch up with 
PicarDY sooner than expected. Unques- 
tionably, there are already a number of 
Gladiolus which easily exceed it in beauty 
both in color and in form, and almost 
mateh it for reliability of per- 
formance. When these new 
varieties become available in 
quantity they will have a very 
salutary effect on the industry 
for Gladiolus enthusiasts are 
surfeited with a superabundance 
of Pricarpy. 

Although it will sooner or 
later pass out of the picture as 
the leading variety, PIcarpy 
will long be remembered as an 
important milestone in the de- 
velopment of the Gladiolus. It 
will leave its imprint so_in- 
delibly because it has proved to 
be an excellent parent with the 
ability to transmit its good qual- 
ities to its progeny. In fact, 
a large proportion of the vigor- 
ous new Gladiolus now coming 
on the market are the results of 
made with Picarpy 
or its seedlings. 

Within the past year or so 
the most notable advances are 
those which have been made in 
the white and the pastel tinted 
Gladiolus. Among these are 
truly beautiful new _ introdue- 
tions of light pink, soft yellow, 
pale buff, delicate apricot, white 
with creamy throat, or medleys 
of these dainty shades. The 
majority of the latest Gladiolus 
fall into the large decorative 
classification, but there are also 
some good new exhibition varie- 
ties and a few small-flowered 
novelties. Furthermore, there is 
a strong trend toward frilling 
and ruffling which is found to 
more or less extent in a large 
proportion of the newest varie- 
ties. 


crossings 


i* is gratifying to note that 

the percentage of really 
worthwhile varieties among the 
total introductions each year 
is constantly increasing despite 
the fact that Gladiolus hybrid- 
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izing in this country and Canada is 
being carried on a more extensive seale 
than ever before. There is no doubt 
that the leading hybridizers and repu- 
table growers are becoming ever more 
eareful in their selection of seedlings 
for introduction. Upon looking through 
some of the 1939 catalogues just received 
[ find an encouraging tendency towards 
conservative descriptions and in many 
instances frank admissions of the faults 
the new Gladiolus may have. 

A problem that remains troublesome in 
judging the merits of new varieties is 
the tendency of certain Gladiolus to show 
a great variation in performance under 
different conditions of soil and climate. 
It has been found repeatedly that some 
Gladiolus which is thoroughly outstand- 
ing in the northern tier of states will 
give only a mediocre account of itself 
farther south, especially the Middle At- 
lantie states. In support of this conten- 





“Myrna comes very close to my idea of a perfect Gladiolus. 
The tall spike is excellently proportioned and the individual 


florets are beautifully formed and placed” 


Cassebeer 


tion one has only to compare the ratings 
given various varieties in the 1938 va- 
riety symposiums of the Canadian and 
the New England Gladiolus Societies. 
Their wide disparity can hardly be ex- 
plained away on the basis of a difference 
in taste and preference, and it is much 
more likely that the varieties near the 
top of the Canadian Society’s list grow 
so much better for its members than they 
do for the majority of the N.E.G.S. 

Sometimes dealers located in places 
particularly good for growing Gladiolus 
cannot understand how disappointing 
reports from other sections on the per- 
formances of certain new varieties can 
possibly be justified and are inclined to 
put the blame on poor cultural methods 
rather than the unfortunate climate sus- 
ceptibility of these Gladiolus. Here in 
the vicinity of New York City have been 
noted repeated instances where one new 
variety would give uniformly excellent 
spikes in several different gar- 
dens whereas another highly 
advertised novelty growing al- 
most beside the other would 
give nothing but miserable look- 
ing blooms. Furthermore, my 
observations seem to parallel 
very closely the experiences of 
the Maryland trial grounds with 
the same varieties. So, instead 
of being annoyed at perfectly 
valid criticisms, we still think 
that the introducers would save 
Gladiolus fanciers many expen- 
sive disappointments if they 
subjected their most promising 
seedlings to thorough testing in 
different parts of the country 
before putting them on _ the 
market. 

In many sections of the coun- 
try the summer of 1938 did not 
provide normal growing weather 
for Gladiolus. Instead of the 
customary ideal climate, Oregon, 
for instance, had a_ prolonged 
hot dry spell while the Atlantie 
seaboard was drenched by re- 
peated rains and storms through- 
out July and half of August. 
Near New York I recorded 28 
days of rain out of 40 during 
the height of the flowering sea- 
son. Under such severe condi- 
tions the Gladiolus had a hard 
time of it and naturally it was 
difficult to judge varieties fairly. 
However, it is fair to assume 
that those which stood up 
through this sort of weather 
would certainly do better under 
favorable conditions. 


Outstanding whites. Of all 
the new varieties which I had 
the privilege of seeing last sum- 
mer, I think Pruitt’s beautiful 
ruffled white Myrna was much 
the finest. Judging from the 
way it bloomed for me Myrna 
comes very close to my idea of 
a perfect Gladiolus. Not only 
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was the spike tall and excellently pro- 
portioned but the individual florets beau- 
tifully formed and placed. I think it ean 
best be deseribed as a sort of glorified 
Mary Euizapetu with mueh larger flow- 
ers and taller spike, and with a little less 
yellow in the throat. Myrna is quite 
different from that other fine ruffled 
white, Surrsipe, and they are not likely 
to compete against each other commer- 
cially, 





‘Margaret Beaton deserves all the nice things that have been said about it. 
tionably very lovely” 


Another white which seems likely to 
make its way is Pfitzer’s SNow PRINCEss. 
It has been heralded abroad as the sue- 
cessor to MAID OF ORLEANS as a commer- 
cial variety, and if it performs here as 
well as the older variety the chances are 
that it will displace it as a florists’ white. 
Snow: Princess is a warm white with 
lovely large florets that have the appear- 
ance of being carved out of wax. While 
I still eannot vouch for its growing habits 
I do know that it is an excellent propa- 
gator. 

A white Prcarpy seedling which re- 
ceived much favorable comment at the 
New York and Boston shows is Palmer’s 
current introduction, Sow Wuitr. The 
color is pure white with just a suggestion 
of greenish yellow in the throat. Its 
florets are very large and wide but it 
does not seem likely that it will ever open 
very many at a time. SNow WHITE is 
a very attractive acquisition to the ever 
growing white class. It is primarily a 
fancier’s flower as I suspect it is a little 
too soft for commercial use. 

I would like to add words of praise 
for Twomey’s Marcaret Beaton which 
I think deserves all the nice things that 
have been said about it. It is unques- 
tionably a very lovely Gladiolus—ivory- 
white with a tiny throat spot orange-red. 
This variety is a good grower and should 
hecome a very popular large decorative. 
Like many others I was duly impressed 
by the spike of Twomey’s Lorp SELKIRK 
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which was exhibited at the Boston show. 
While it looks like the best of all the 
exhibition whites, I think the florets are 
rather crowded and that it lacks charae- 
ter. In my opinion it cannot compare 
with Myrna in beauty. From the same 
hybridizers I had a chance to grow Cam- 
ROSE. This pastel tinted Gladiolus is a 
charming medley of cream, light yellow; 
and light pink. It makes a fine straight 
uniform spike with a goodly number of 





It is unques- 


florets open at a time. It’s beautiful in 
color but has blossoms that seem a little 
too hooded to satisfy present-day critical 
standards. 


Light tints. Palmer's new pale yel- 
low JASMINE is an exquisite Gladiolus. 
It is one of the few yellows that are on 
the lemon tinted side rather than towards 
amber. The flowers are moderately 
ruffled and of beautiful rounded form. 
For two years this variety was exhibited 
as a seedling at the New York show where 
many visitors called it the loveliest 
Palmer seedling shown. Its sister seedlings, 
AMULET and Amrita, have already de- 
lighted Gladiolus fanciers who like truly 
beautiful flowers. The former, AMULET, 
is a very distinetive orangy apricot with 
heavily ruffled florets of strong substance. 
It grows well and is a prolifie propagator. 
AmRITA, introduced two years ago, has 
made many friends with those who pre- 
viously had admired Wasaca. It is 
slightly lighter in color but much larger, 
taller, and more beautiful than the older 
variety which is one of its parents. 

While on the subject of varieties with 
lovely dainty colorings, I cannot fail to 
mention CAMELLIA which excited mueh 
admiration at Eastern shows last sum- 
mer. This Palmer Gladiolus is a charm- 
ing combination of cream-white, tinted 
blush pink, and an inconspicuous reddish 
blotch on lower petals. Its large florets 
lack definite form but I feel that this is 


rather a minor fault‘in an otherwise fine 
Gladiolus. Baneroft Winsor’s light sal- 
mon PRESTIGE is another one of these 
delicately colored Gladiolus which should 
go a long way, especially in the cut flower 
trade. It is a fine strong growing 
Gladiolus with a long flowerhead and 
beautiful, clear cut, ruffled florets. 
CAPEHEART, which Winsor introduced last 
year, looks like a paler Picarpy but with 
florets that are larger and open wider. 

Past master in the art of selecting Gla- 
diolus with lovely colors is Ralph Baer- 
man of the Colonial Gardens who can be 
counted on annually to eatalogue one or 
more exceptionally beautiful new intro- 
ductions of his own or others. In 1938 
he introduced Fischer’s ANGELICA which 
is one of the most charming small decora- 
tives ever marketed. Its dainty ruffled 
bright pink florets with creamy white 
throat are exquisitely poised on a long 
wiry but perfectly straight stem. For 
the average home ANGELICA will prove to 
be an ideal eut flower. Baerman’s own 
CHAMOUNY is an attractive light pink 
with a touch of rose. It has a fine color 
and I do hope that it generally grows 
taller than it did this past season. Equally 
desirable is that lovely ruftled pale pink 
of his, PurrTan, but again I wish it would 
grow a little taller. Fiseher’s AreTHusA 
is a good grower. It’s heavily ruffled light 
apricot florets remind one of the form 
of Kine Artuur. It is a distinctive nov- 
elty well worth having even though its 
color seems a bit muddy to me. 

The fleeting lavender pink shadings 
of Rima make this fine variety of Mitsch’s 
quite different from any other Gladiolus. 
It makes a tall vigorous spike with large, 
well formed blossoms. The lower floret 
is occasionally misplaced but this is only 
a minor fault in an otherwise captivating 
Gladiolus. In regards to Mitsch’s Zun1, 
I still think it heads the list of refined 
smokies. Those who like BaGpap will be 
pleased with Irak, which is a gray sport 
of the other variety. Except for its un- 
usual gray color Irak is exactly like BaG- 
DAD in form, size, and habit of growth. 


Tones of pink. Among the deeper 
pinks, Baerman’s Utopia is a real stand- 
out. It is close to pure pink with a 
creamy throat and median lines to the 
edge of the petals. This Gladiolus forms 
an imposing tall spike with 6 or 7 regu- 
larly placed florets open at a time. In 
my opinion it is a fine new acquisition 
except possibly it is a little too stiff. 
Quackenbush’s FLora Farmer is another 
deep pink which has scored a hit as a 
seedling at shows in the East. It is a 
flashy, striking Gladiolus that makes its 
presence felt though some fanciers would 
consider it a bit coarse. Ellis’ Vista Bo- 
NITA is truly a giant and produces a tre- 
mendous spike. In color it is reminis- 
cent of both the older Mrs. Leon Dove- 
LAS and of Mr. W. H. Purrps as it is a 
shade between the two and _ similarly 
splashed and streaked. The florets lack 
substance and Vista Bonita has nothing 
much to commend it except mere size. 


Picardy’s rival. There is a growing 
group of Gladiolus that is between sal- 
mon and searlet in color. Chief among 
these is Palmer’s magnificent ALADDIN, 
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one of the showiest and most impressive 
of all. It is a deep salmon with a large 
cream throat blotch. The spike is tall 
and vigorous with a well proportioned 
long flowerhead. There is no new variety 
that has a better chance of eventually dis- 
placing Picarpy in popular favor than 
this one. 

Pruitt’s VALERIA is another variety that 
can best be called a salmon-scarlet. Its 
florets are beautifully shaped and have a 
fine color. Unfortunately, the spike 
seems inclined to be short. From the 
same hybridizer, I think that ELLEN 
Martek has one of the most luscious colors 
that can be found in any Gladiolus. It 
is a beautiful translucent orange-salmon 
that has an indeseribable glow both in 
sunlight and under artificial light. The 
florets are finely proportioned and of 
heavy substance, and it is just too bad 
that the flowerheads are not a bit longer 
with a few more buds. However, ELLEN 
Marig should prove ideal for corsages 
and florists makeup work. 


The new reds. In the reds it is my 
ruess that Palmer’s new ALGONQUIN will 
prove to be the leader. As a seedling it 
stood up very well at exhibitions and 
seems to be a very fine grower. The 
color is bright searlet-red with large 
flowers well placed on a long flowerhead. 
Many Gladiolus have been advertised as 
improvements upon the famous Com- 
MANDER KogeHu but I think that ALGon- 
QUIN is the only one likely to do the 
trick. Palmer's earlier REGENT seemed 
promising for a time but it apparently 
does not perform well everywhere. Win- 
sor’s Rep Bank looks like an ideal com- 
mercial red. At the Flying Cloud Farms 
there was a perfect stand of uniform 
spikes in the field. The color is searlet 
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Peggy Lou in person with the Gladiolus 
which has been named for her 


with a cream throat, and its medium sized 
florets are well placed along an ideal 
spike of good length. Rep Bank looks 
as if it would have a good chance of tak- 
ing the place of the more or less erratic 
Dr. BENNETT as a commercial. Another 
red, AMERICAN COMMANDER, appears to 
be very good though I could only judge 
it from what I saw of the variety at the 
Boston show. 

While it is evidently a good florist’s 






Jasmine (left), Zuni (center), and Flora 
Farmer | (right) 


flower and desirable for basket work, 
nevertheless I feel that the orangy ToKEN 
is considerably overrated. I have not yet 
grown this variety myself but saw plenty 
of it at the shows. Individually the 
spikes do not seem particularly attractive 
and I have heard many others express 
the same opinion. On the other hand, the 
burnt-orange UNCAS is quite distinet from 
any other Gladiolus, and | think it it well 
worth having. 


Peggy Lou appraised. Almost every- 
body has heard about Pecaey Lov. This 
variety of Wilson’s undeniably has a de- 
licious pink color that leans a little more 
to the lavender than to the salmon side, 
and its florets are very attractive. 
Though it has many good points and has 
been a big prize winner, I hardly think 
that it equals Picarpy and the indications 
are that it will not be as robust a grower 
in every section of the country. 

One of the most interesting novelties to 
be introduced this year is Winsor’s 
GARDEN OF THE Nations. Its color is 
best described as purplish rose with a dis- 
tinct margin of silvery gray. The florets 
are of medium size and well placed on a 
good spike. A few years ago GARDEN 
OF THE NATIONS was the prize winning 
seedling at the New York show and was 
named after the roof gardens at Rocke- 
feller Center. It is a distinetive new 
Gladiolus and well worth ineluding in a 
fancier’s collection. 

Pruitt’s rose-red LEONA is a great im- 
provement over the older Rep Lory, and 
there is no clash of colors in the throat. 
I have had this variety in my plantings 
for three years and am glad to report 
that it makes uniformily excellent spikes. 
The flower heads are exceptionally long 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Morning Glories Take on New Glory 


HE garden spotlight is being turned 

upon the modest Morning Glory 

that used to ramble unnoticed over 
kitchen doorway and back fence. Pains- 
taking efforts of modern plant breeders 
are lifting that graceful climber com- 
pletely out of the ranks of common old- 
fashioned flowers. Within a compara- 
tively short time, attractive new varieties 
have come into being to set new stand- 
ards for size and profusion of blossoms, 
for development of beautiful and un- 
usual colors and markings, and for 
greater decorative usefulness. Indeed, 
the honors this favorite seems likely to 
win have only just begun. 

No doubt much of the present interest 
in the Morning Glory’s possibilities has 
been brought about by the wide-spread 
popularity of the variety called Heavenly 
Blue. No flower in the garden is more 
gorgeously blue, and none is more 
ethereal in its make-up. When fully 


open, each flaring trumpet resembles a 
bit of bright sky with a serap of white 
cloud at the eenter. The tone varies, too, 
from pale to deep azure, as though chang- 





















J. Horace McFarland photo 


ing aceording to the flower’s mood. 

If the day is elear, the blossoms of 
Heavenly Blue open early in the morn- 
ing in accordance with the flower’s family 
habits; and unless the hot sun touches 
them they do not close until afternoon. 
On a cloudy day they may not close at all. 


HE improved early flowering strain 
of Heavenly Blue known as Clarke’s 
Blue is one of the most satisfactory in 
every way. The flowers are usually about 
four inches across, and if grown under 
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proper conditions the vigorous, healthy 
vines are a mass of foliage covered with 
bloom from late June until the coming of 
frost in October. 

Seed of Heavenly Blue should be 
planted in the open only after the soil 
is warm. In the northern states this is 
ordinarily about the middle of May. To 
hasten germination the seed is sometimes 
soaked in warm water for a few hours, 
but if left too long this method has been 
known to rot the seed. A preferable way 
is to nick the seed coat before planting, 
always being careful not to harm the 
cotyledon. This process permits moisture 
to seep in from the soil to start the seed- 
ling’s growth quickly. 

Trouble with the germination of 
Heavenly Blue Morning Glory seed is 
sometimes caused by the weather being 
too cool and the soil too wet at planting 
time. Too much rain will also cause the 
soil to pack and form a crust so that the 
young plants cannot break through. If 
there is any doubt about the weather 
being suitable for outdoor planting, it 
is best to plan to start the seed indoors 
arly in spring and later trans- 
plant the seedlings to their per- 
manent quarters. This is es- 
pecially important if you want 
to make sure of the plants be- 
ing evenly spaced in front of 
trellis or fence or porch. 


HERE is a long list of 


uses for this splendid 
Morning Glory. It has no 
equal anywhere as a_ quick 


grower for shade or for sereen- 
ing, to ornament a bare house 
wall or exalt a dingy fence. 
In California, seeds of Heav- 
enly Blue are frequently sown 
in the dry gravelly soil at the 
foot of barren hillsides. The 


vines climb the slope without support, 
and the effect is delightful. In France, 
where this lovely flower is also a favorite, 
the vines often clamber up a row of 
slender poles inelined against tall cypress 
hedges, the blossoms lighting up the 
somberness of the dark evergreens. 

Many people do not know that sprays 
of Heavenly Blue make a pleasing house 
decoration when arranged in a_ wide- 
mouthed vase or bowl and placed so that 
they droop from shelf or mantelpiece. 
Snip off lateral portions of the vine with 
buds in various stages of development, 
sarry them into the house in the evening 
or early morning, and they will furnish 
beauty for several days. One home gar- 
dener whom I know has had suecess grow 
ing Heavenly Blue indoors as a house 
plant in winter. The plant, started from 
seed in a pot, was set in a sunny window, 
and as the vine grew the laterals were 
pinched back. This made the vine shapely 
and encouraged blooming, and as many 
as six blossoms at a time resulted. 


N 1937 when “Gone With the Wind” 

was the year’s triumph in novels, a 
Morning Glory with large red blossoms 
became a certainty. This flower was 
named “Searlett O’Hara” for the book’s 
vivacious heroine. So unusual was this 
new development in Morning Glories that 
when the judges in the All-America 
flower trials east their votes Searlett 
O"Hara was given the Gold Medal Award 
as the year’s outstanding flower [See 
January FLower Grower]. This gar- 
den edition of the charming Civil War 
heroine of fiction is destined to add a 
certain amount of prestige to the Morn- 
ing Glory family. 

This year, Scarlett O’Hara has a rival 
for publie favor in a new introduction 
ealled Crimson Rambler. The blossoms 
are somewhat smaller than those of Sear 
lett O’Hara and slightly dif- 





ferent in color—a rich ruby- 
red with white throat for 
contrast. Crimson Rambler 
is a vigorous vine with strong 
climbing habits, a true Con- 
volvulus. Another satisfac- 
tory characteristie is the pro- 
fusion of flowers with which 
the lush vines are covered all 
summer long. Its best uses 
are much the same as those of 
Heavenly Blue. There is no 
Morning Glory easier to start 
from seed than Crimson Ram- 
bler. Beeause the seed coat 
is thinner, the germination is 
better than that of Heavenly 
Blue. 

Among other red Morning 
Glories receiving attention at 





Japanese Morning Glories (left) 
are of many colors. This type 
has conventional blooms; others 
produce large informal flowers 
of delicate color. Convolvulus 
minor (right) is dwarf and de- 
sirable for edging 
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present is a variety in Carnelian shade 
with narrow white border. Its name, 
Cornell, is apt. It was given to the 
flower because the colors are those of 
Cornell University, and because the in- 


~ troducer and his family wished to honor 


their Alma Mater in this way. In size 
the blossoms of Cornell are between 
those of Scarlett O’Hara and those of 
Crimson Rambler. The leaves are much 
the same in form as those of Searlett. 
‘he vines grow rapidly and blooms come 
early, but considerable coaxing and 
tying are necessary to encourage this 
variety to climb. 


S a mate to the red and white Cornell 
LY comes the variety Rochester, de- 
scribed as deep violet-blue with band of 
silvery white around the edge. Its intro- 
ducers and others say that it flowers 
very freely and that its vines are vigor- 
ous. 

For those who like Morning Glories 
with semi-double flowers, there is Rose 
Marie, as yet the only variety of this 
class to meet the popular faney. The 
color, a clear, soft rose-pink, appeals to 
everyone. The blossoms, however, are 
small, and most people prefer to grow 
the single types with larger, more abun- 
dant flowers. 

While Japanese Morning Glories are 
not new to American gardening, the 
blues, reds, purples, pinks, and combi- 
nations of these colors are always a pleas- 
ant surprise. The blossoms of the Japan- 
ese strains are very large. The plants 
begin to put forth their great twisted 
buds when a mere two or three inches out 
of the ground. Beeause of this I find 
them of much interest as pot plants. The 
vines ean be pinched back, for they need 
urging in order to climb, anyhow, and the 
best flowers seem to come toward the 
lower part of the plant. Japanese Morn- 
ing Glories like ordinary garden soil and 
plenty of moisture; but either indoors or 
outdoors they will do best in a location 
that is shaded part of the day. 

A Convolvulus which does not live up 
to its name is Convolvulus tricolor 
(minor), the dwarf Morning Glory. Con- 
volvulus means “twiner,” but Convolvu- 
lus tricolor is a low growing bushy plant, 
in no sense a climber and inclined to trail 
only slightly. The leaves are smaller and 
more slender than those of other Morn- 
ing Glories, and the whole appearance of 
the plant is distinet from its taller rela- 
tives. The flowers, however, are true 
small-sized Morning Glories, colorful and 
borne with great freedom. There is an 
enchanting blue, darker than Heavenly 
Blue but with similar white throat. There 
is a pretty rose color, and a combination 
of rose and white. Another plant bears 
an all-white flower. But none is_ so 
lovely as the dark blue and white variety 
which contains also in its throat a sug- 
gestion of yellow. The three colors hold 
the secret of the name, Convolvulus tri- 
color. 


HESE dwarf Morning Glories were 

once great favorites as edgings of 
beds and borders. They are also attractive 
in large hanging baskets and in flower 
boxes. There is only one drawback to 
their regaining much of their former 
popularitv—the seed germinates rather 
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The vines of Clarke’s Heavenly Blue are a mass of foliage covered with bloom from late 
June until the coming of frost 


poorly sometimes when planted directly 
outdoors, Otherwise, the same conditions 
which other Morning Glories enjoy— 
warm soil, not too rich, and a fair amount 
of sunshine—will please these dwarfs. 
Once started, they should be a joy in any- 
one’s garden border. You might try them 
to edge an informal path. To the present 
generation of gardeners they are a re- 
freshing discovery. 


Morning Glories Tested 
PauL SANDAHL, (Iowa) 


URING the past summer we had a 

number of Morning Glories on trial 
in the demonstration garden in our parks. 
All the seed was sown early in the green- 
house and the young vines set out when 
all danger of frost had passed and the 
ground was warm. A picket fence and 
archways were provided as support. 

Of the lot, Clarke’s Earliest Blue was 
the first variety to bloom. In my opin- 
ion the color is a better blue than that 
of Heavenly Blue and individual blos- 
soms are larger. It makes a very heavy 
vine but covers itself with blossoms from 
late July on. 

Most outstanding of all, however, was 


Staffel’s Sensational White Morning 
Glory with its unusually large blossoms, 
pure white except for a faint touch of 
blue in the ribs. The vines were strong 
growing and entirely satisfactory. It 
did come into bloom a little late but at 
the height of its flowering period the 
foliage was completely hidden with 
blossoms every morning. It would make 
a stunning combination with a scarlet- 
flowered variety. 

Giant Cornell is very similar to Sear- 
lett O’Hara exeept that the blossom has 
a white edge, making a most interesting 
and entrancing color combination with 
the rich green foliage. It proved to be 
entirely satisfactory here. 

Staffel’s Sensational Red Morning 
Glory and Searlett O’Hara proved to be 
practically identical so far as I could 
see. Searlet Wave from Texas is very 
similar to the other scarlet varieties just 
mentioned except that the blossoms are 
smaller and the color is not quite as deep 
as that of Searlett O’Hara. The vine, 
furthermore, is not so rampant. 

Thus, my conclusions are, judging 
from tests in 1938, that of the varieties 
under trial Giant Cornell, Sensational 
White Morning Glory and Clarke’s Ear- 
liest Blue were our three best. 
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A Greenhouse Dream Comes True 


GEORGE GRABAU, (N. J.) 


NE of my fondest dreams was of 
someday having a greenhouse. For 
years the nearest approach to this 

was a few plants on the window ledge. 
Conerete yards and driveways do not 
lend themselves to gardening. Then came 
a time when we moved to our present 
home. But, between “Old man Mortgage, 
taxes, ete.,” we were thankful to have 
enough left for a few Rose bushes and 
a bed or two of annuals. With the com- 
ing of winter, it was a time of sorrow. 
All sorts of expedients were tried to carry 
over a few of the better specimens, or 
even slips. We were always very fond 
of the old favorite, Geraniums, especially 
the variegated and scented leaved. 

One evening seated in the living-room, 
I again voiced the old refrain “If we 
only could afford some type of a green- 
house!” The better half of our household 
recalled seeing something in our local 
paper that might be of some assistance. 
it proved to be a form of coldframe 
built against the side of the house using 
a cellar window as a means of warming 
and working. A few boards from a 
packing case, and old storm sash, and 
a miniature greenhouse was born. Size 
approximately 2 feet by 5 height 18” at 
the high point sloping to 6” at the low. 

Were I to tell of what we carried over 
and started in that contrivance I might 
be aceused of stretching things too far, 
so, I'll say if you eare to go further— 
Just try it. This sufficed for two years, 
then Son said one day, “Dad, if that 
cellar window takes care of that ‘hot 
box’ of yours I’m sure it should be 
enough to take care of a larger affair.” 

On thinking it over, we decided it 
would and at once inquired around to 
see for what a leanto greenhouse could 
be had. Again our hopes were dashed. 
While the costs were reasonable the man- 
ufacturers wanted real cash, not tobacco 
coupons. 


MAN evenings were spent making 
plans and figuring costs of materials. 
But the glass always rose up as a bar- 
rier. A friend suggested looking into 
Cello-Glass. There and then a rift broke 
through our clouds. A plan was laid out, 
to cover a space 5 feet by 7. A trip 
made to a second hand lumber yard 
revealed that the lumber could be had 
for about ten dollars; included were the 
new eypress boards for a bench. The 
same dealer arranged to purchase the 
Celio-Glass for us. This cost about twelve 
dollars. But I’m going along too fast. 
Our idea was to put up the wood work 
and then before cold weather set in to 
cover it with Cello-Glass. The lumber 
was ordered and delivered with cord and 
stakes, and the ground was measured. I 
neglected to say this occurred in August, 


This litthe greenhouse is of the simplest 
type and yet it has served its purpose well 
to the complete enjoyment of the author 
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naturally no school, so Son volunteered 
to start the work going, as long as I 
gave him an idea of what was wanted. 

On my return home the first evening 
after the lumber arrived the frame work 
was up, but on investigation found that 
Son had used an elastic rule, instead of 
5 x 7 the frame work measured 5} x 9. 
Mother said had she not interfered Son 
would have run the frame work clear 
across the rear of the house, had the 
lumber held out. It seems when he found 
the lumber man had thrown in a few 
more feet of lumber than we ordered, 
he was bound to use it up. Had quite an 
argument with his Mother. Wanted to 
give Dad a real greenhouse while he 
was at it. 

Another day and the siding was on and 
then it was given a coat of paint. The 
following month the Cello-Glass was put 
on. The wiseacres all prophesied failure. 
“The first heavy frost would ruin every- 
thing.” That winter the thermometer fell 
to 15 below zero, but the temperature in 
the greenhouse never fell below 40 above, 
most generally 50 degrees was low. The 
only heat it got was that which came 
through the basement window, which was 
always open, nor was there any appre- 
ciable lowering of the basement tempera- 
ture. 

Now for a description of the finished 
house. Outside dimensions are 5 feet 6 
inches by 9 feet, front wall 4 feet high, 
rear at the house 6 feet 6 inches. The 
greenhouse is built against the east wall 
of the house, the cellar window opening 
about in the center. The corner posts 
(or risers I believe they are called) are 
2” x4” sunk 1 foot in the ground. The 
risers in between are 2” x 2” and 18” cen- 
ters apart. The north wall is covered 
completely with siding, the east and south 
wall the lower half covered with siding 
and the upper part and roof with Cello- 
Glass. A door was placed in the south 
end. The eighteen-inch spread between 

















risers was suggested by the width that 
Cello-Glass and Vimlite can be had, 
namely 36 inches. 

Inside, on the north end, brackets were 
put up and shelves installed, also a 
bench of cypress the full length of the 
greenhouse and 28” wide. This was di- 
vided into three sections. The sides are 
six inches. The center most of the time 
has potting soil and a few plants. The 
two side sections have a layer of ashes 
and then filled with peat moss. The pot- 
ted plants are sunk in this and when 
the peat moss is kept moist permits air 
to get to the pot and yet not dry out. 
The height of the bench is just level with 
the top of the siding on the east wall. 

Since then more brackets have been 
installed and pieces of glass used for 
short shelves against the east wall for 
slips. 


NSIDE the ground was dug out be- 

tween bench and the house for standing 
room. Under the bench are kept fertilizer, 
spare pots and a conglomeration that 
friend wife says should be thrown out, 
but really, I need it. A small window 
was placed at one end of the east side 
for ventilation. This year, however, it 
became necessary to recover (after five 
years) and the roof was covered by 
panels the center one being hinged to 
raise for ventilating purposes. 

Do I hear any eriticisms? Listen 
brother Garden Bugs, I’ve plenty my- 
self, especially since the termites got in 
where the wood work rested on _ the 
ground. Made short work of them 
though, with kerosene. Next spring expect 
to dig around the outside and pour con- 
crete. Please bear in mind this dream 
house of mine was built by the rankest 
type of amateurs, but at a cost of about 
$5.00 per year up to now, and have had a 
return that was priceless to us. This 
year we used Vimlite, cannot see any 
difference so far. 
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As March Winds Do Blow! 


most discouraging and the most 

hopeful of all the twelve in which 
one considers the garden. From _ the 
standpoint of weather I have often 
thought it ought to be abolished, because 
it is neither winter nor summer, nor 
anything else except a headache! If 
one could somehow condense or elimi- 
nate both March and August, the year 
would be improved. 

Yet, I should not like this at all, for 
March is the hopeful month. Things are 
going to happen, things do happen; and 
the discouragement is forgotten and the 
chill in the raw air or the occasional deep 
snow may all be brushed aside or for- 
gotten as one sees Tulips swelling their 
pointed way through the earth and occa- 
sionally gets a glimpse, toward the middle 
of the month, of a Snowdrop or a 
Hepatica or one of the earlier or more 
daring Croeuses, as C. tomasinianus. 

Then one does have actual bloom to 
consider. The last petals on the Hama- 
melis vernalis, which if it behaved re- 
spectively has flowered in January, are 
still holding on in their anomalous but 
nevertheless interesting way, and real 
garden pleasure is this earliest—or lat- 
est—of all the Witch-hazels, tending to 
become a shrub averaging with a Lilac 
or a Forsythia, but not at all lke the 
tree which is the conventional Witch- 
hazel. 

It isn’t only the Tulip buds that are 
swelling. A trip about the borders close 
to the Lilaes will give one a feeling of 
real joy as he sees how these penetrants 
of the spring are busy. He will find that 
the Horse-chestnut tips are sticky with 
their protecting gum, seeming to lubricate 
their way into the bloom glory which is 
soon to happen. 

Most of the bulbous items will be 
showing life, and one of the things I 
needed to remember after a while was 
that there was no use in getting seared 
because the Narcissus and the Eranthis 
and other good wholesome bulbous sub- 
jects were quite well into the open above 
ground. They ean take it! 


Ties blustery month is at once the 


OWARD the end of March one is 

sure to both pity and admire Mag- 
nolia stellata. Its buds show plump and 
white, and a little sun encouragement 
will burst them open into their fragrant 
white loveliness, which, alas, is so fre- 
quently marred, not complimented, by 
the untimely snow that settles on them. 
Yet we will continue to dare the frost 
with these Magnolias which push their 
way through into unique beauty well 
more than half the time. (There is a pink 
Star Magnolia which some time I hope 
to see in bloom. It may be as disappoint- 
ing as some other of these variations are, 
but the old impulse to see the different 
thing, the new thing, will keep me on, 
I am sure. One of these spring disap- 
pointments, or rather color disappoint- 
ments, has been the pink Lily-of-the- 
valley, which sounds exceedingly good 
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Radiance Rose bushes, having weak growth, dead twigs, and too many branches 
(above) should be pruned to a few healthy canes (below) to get the best blooms 


but misses the point. The long sought 
and eventually obtained pink variety, 
which is a vociferous grower spreading 
all over the map within restraint, is not 
a clear, pure pink, and even if it was it 
seems to be traitorous to the glistening 
whiteness of the bells of the real Lily- 
of-the-valley.) 

Among the shrubs the first thing to 
give us rich bloom is Daphne mezereum, 
inconspicuous but fragrant, and desir- 
able because it is the first, unless one 
takes into account the golden bells of the 
Forsythias. Of these the first, F. ovata, 
a species from Korea, works its way into 
color at least two weeks before the older 
varieties. As a plant its habit is not 
quite as graceful, but it is nevertheless 
a garden treasure because it does extend 
the Forsythia season, which, if there is 
reasonable attention to the varieties and 
not too much duplication of the same 
kinds, will give us blooming sunshine 
for well-nigh a month. After Ovata 
comes the general group, beginning with 
the old Viridissima, which ought to be 
discarded everywhere as quite useless, 
and the far finer Intermedia with its 
varieties, Primulinus, a little lighter in 
eolor, and Spectabilis, richly yellow and 
very large. So this Forsythia sensation, 
to which the nurserymen do not seem yet 


to have fully waked up, can provide the 
latter end of March and the beginning 
of April with a very considerable amount 
of garden interest. 


ET me_ suggest to the aspiring 
planter of Forsythia that he give it 
room to expand, for expand it will. It 
is a brutal shame to prune it at any 
other time than shortly after the blooms 
have opened, when whole canes can be 
cut out at the base and the plant per- 
mitted to arch in its peculiar and beauti- 
ful way as it should. I have seen gar- 
dens decorated with chopped off twigs of 
Forsythia not carrying more than ten 
per cent of the flowers that belong to 
them because they had been foolishly 
cut away by summer or fall pruning. 
The Forsythia makes its bloom-buds very 
early, as those know who bring in spare 
shoots in late winter and find that when 
they have felt the kindly influence of 
the winter’s cold they are quite ready to 
open inside in about three weeks. 
Whether it be called Azalea mucronu- 
lata or Rhododendron mucronulatum, this 
lovely shrub which blooms with the For- 
sythias and shows its rich light purple 
or decent magenta hue about this time 
is not to be despised but cherished. 
(Continued on page 132) 
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MALL Dahlias are gaining in popu- 
larity all over the country. We are 
beginning to realize that these little 

fellows are very useful for home deco- 
ration. Any and all of the small types 
make beautiful table centerpieces, as well 
as fitting in well in any room in the 
house. 

They are much easier to grow than the 
big ones, requiring no disbudding or high 
power fertilizing to grow to perfection. 
They can be planted much closer to- 
gether than the big ones, thereby making 
them more practical for the small city 
backyard. About all the care they need, 
after planting, is to keep weeds out and 
keep bugs off. Weeds can be kept down 
by pulling and eultivating the ground. 
3ugs can be controlled by weekly spray- 
ing with most any of the common garden 
sprays. 

There is no other flower I know of that 
will give you as long a blooming season 
and as great a variety of colors and 
types as the small Dahlias. They will 
bloom from the middle of July until 
frost. They have all colors except blue. 

More classes for small Dahlias are 
being listed in the show schedules each 
year, and there is inereasing competition 
in these classes. This is proof enough 
that they are gaining in popu- 
larity as exhibition flowers. It 
was observed at the last 
American Dahlia  Society* 
Show at New York that far 
more smal] Dahlias were ex- 
hibited than éver before. 

It should be understood at 
the start that by small Dahlias 
we mean Miniatures, Pompons, 
Orchid-flowering, Singles and 
Collarette Dahlias. These are 
the more common small types 
grown in this country. 


O start with, I will consider 

the Miniatures. The offi- 
cial American Dahlia Society 
Classification defines as a 
Miniature Dahlia: “AIl Dahlias 
which normally produce flowers 
that do not exceed three and 
one-half inches in diameter, 
Pompons excluded.” These 
Dahlias come in all the popu- 
lar types of the larger Dahlias, 
that is, Cactus, Semi-eactus, 
Formal, Informal Decorative, 
ete. But I will consider them 
only according to the eight 
standard colors, because most 
show schedules list them this 
way. 

There are, of course, many 
splendid varieties in each color 
class which I am not mention- 
ing; lack of space as well 
as lack of familiarity  pre- 
vents deseribing them _ all. 
However, in the white class 

*The American Dahlia Society, 
Secretary, C. Louis Alling, 251 
Court Street, West Haven, Conn. 


Bulletins published quarterly; dues 
$2.00 per year. 
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container. 


Big Praise for Little Dahlias 


R. W. WEBB, (Penna.) 


is the old variety CorONNE which is 
hard to beat on the exhibition table. I 
also like McKay’s Purity, SNOWSPRITE 
and WHITE Peart. In the yellows, my 
favorites are WHISPER (Curtis), STARLET 
(Lee), Lakestpe Bape (Lakeside), Dau- 
LIADEL Joy and DiaANA JEAN. In orange, 
BucKEYE Bay suits me about as well as 
any of them. It blooms and one ean 
always depend on plenty of exhibition 
flowers from it. ONAH, PERSIMMON and 
JANE BERNIE are all good. In red, SyYL- 
VIA is very dependable, as is DUBONNET 
and Bisuop oF LLANDAFF, three reds, all 
good and of three distinetly different 
types. 

In pink, I like the Miniatures CHarp’s 
Vanity, DororHy Brant MILLER, Basy 
Roya and Pink Datsy—all distinetly 
different types. In lavender, OrcHID 
Lapy and Fatry, both Formal Decora- 
tives, look grand to me. 


HE purple class has been very hard 

to fill in the past, but now several 
have been thrown in our laps all at once. 
Lynn B. Dudley, President of The Amer- 
ican Dahlia Society, had a good one, in 
Formal Decorative type, at the Storrs 
(Conn.) Trial Grounds this past season 
which I don't know the name of yet. 





Photo by Humble 
The Collarette type of Dahlia is easily arranged in any type of 


Pink Preakness is shown here. It was formerly called 


Pink Lass 


There is also one called BLUE Star, a 
Semi-cactus, PurPLE PerrFrusion, a For- 
mal, and K. V. W. an Informal. In the 
Bicolor elass is LirrLeE NEMO and Popa- 
GEE, both Formals, and GuT GLUCK, a 
Semi-cactus. 

Many people like the primness of 
Pompons which are classified by the 
American Dahlia Society as “having the 
same characteristics as Ball Dahlias, but, 
for show purposes, not more than two 
inches in diameter.” It will be noted 
that unlike the Miniatures, the Pom- 
pons are of one type or shape only. In 
white, I like Jon Ferre, Bos Wuirtes, 
RosauiE, WEE Wuite and Dor. All of 
these are good. In addition, there are 
a number of near white Pompons, which 
have just a blush of pink or lavender, 
that are splendid in arrangements. 


* yellow, YELLOW Gem still rates very 


high with me. There are also CREEK- 
SIDE CANARY and Mrs. Bonuam. In 
orange, AIMEE, DONNIE and LitrLE Da- 
vip are all very good. In red, Dorta, 
Atom and JOHNNY are all splendid ex- 
hibition Poms. In pink, Nerissa is the 
best pink Pompon I have ever grown, 
but be sure it is the true Nerissa_ be- 
sause there is a lot of mixed stock on the 
market which is far from the 
real thing. Then I like Berry 
ANNE which is a dandy little 
Pom, and Pink Lapy which 
runs a little large for me. 

In lavender, Dre Des, 
LittLeE BELLE and Mary 
Munns have done the best 
for me. In purple, we don’t 
have much to choose from. 
SHERRY and Lissre Rone are 
both deep violet-purple and I 
like them very much. In the 
Bicolor class, the new Berry 
MALONE and EILEEN both were 
outstanding at New York at 
the last American Dahlia So- 
ciety show, as were, also, 
Minnie Mouse and LIrrie 
Epiru, both grand Pompons. 

The American Dahlia So- 
ciety schedules have not gone 
into eolor classes for the other 
small Dahlias yet, so I won’t 
attempt to go into the matter 
of color for these either. 

The Orchid-flowering group 
consists, officially, of “flowers 
as in Single Dahlias except 
that the rays are more or less 
tubular by the turning inward 
of their margins.” These 
blooms make wonderful ar- 
rangements, especially in a 
shallow bowl. Some of the 
varieties which I like are 
Potty, DAHLIADEL TWINKLE, 
Everest, Bunny, Burrercup 
and a new one by Dahliadel 
called CUPID. 

You ean tell Single Dahlias 
because they are “open-cen- 
tered flowers with only one 
row of ray florets, with the 
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Home gardeners are beginning to appreciate the value of Miniature Dahlias. No bloom in this arrangement of 
coralapricot Ritzy measures over three inches across 


margins flat or nearly so, regardless 
of the number of florets.” There are a 
lot of good ones on the market, but for 
our purpose, perhaps we should be more 
interested in the smaller ones which 
make up well in arrangements. I like, 
LirtLE AMERICA, SNOW PRINCESS, PRINCE 
FERDINAND OF BuuGariA, SNOW WHITE, 
Doc, and Pequor YELLOw. 


OLLARETTE Dahlias have “open- 

centered flowers, with only one row 
of ray florets, with the addition of one 
or more rows of petaloids, usually of 
a different color, forming a collar around 
the dise.” This type of Dahlia seems 
to be coming back strong. I saw more 
Collarette Dahlias at the last American 
Dahlia Society show than ever before. 
There is at least one commercial grower 
on the Pacifie Coast who is specializing 
in this type. They are in great demand 
as a cut flower at San Francisco. The 
old variety Butt Fincn still rates high 
with me. Then I have two new all-white 
ones which did well for me, PREAKNESS 
and SNOWFLAKE, but perhaps the out- 
standing variety of Collarette in my gar- 
den this past season was Gypsy, a large 
purple with white tips and collar. 
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Korean ’Mums from 


Seed 


Cuester D. Weprick, (Canada) 


EW plants in recent years have been 

so welcome to our fall gardens as 

hybrid Korean Chrysanthemums. 
They have brought new color combina- 
tions to the Chrysanthemum clan. 

I’ve grown most of the named sorts 
but last season, for the first time, I tried 
growing "Mums from seeds. I am always 
of the opinion that the best seed is none 
too good, so I purchased a dollar packet 
of the choicest double hybrid from a Con- 
necticut firm, famous in this line. 

I sowed it in early spring in a flat and 
soon there were a hundred sturdy plants. 
Practically every seed must have have 
germinated. One beauty is their quick 
germination, for all plants are up usu- 
ally in less than a week. There is no 
long drawn out process that tries the 
patience of flower lovers. 

As soon as the seedlings were large 
enough, they were transplanted and by 
mid-May they were strong plants ready 
to be set out in a well enriched border 


of clayey loam. The location seemed en- 
tirely to their liking and with a fine 
growing season they grew like weeds, 

Much to my surprise they bloomed as 
soon as the named sorts and if possible 
even more profusely. What a revelation 
they were in their diversity of countless 
colors: golden yellows, orange, amber, 
bronze, cherry-red, deep red, pink, and 
flame tones of copper—practicaly every 
eolor but snow-white. Most were doubles; 
the rest were semi-doubles. Most of them 
were rather dwarf plants. They showed 
evidence of the Pyrethrum blood in their 
parentage in their flame tones and also 
in their odor which, however, you will 
not want to smell. 

Growing strongly and freely, as they 
do, you can use them as annuals if de- 
sired saving only the choicest for propa- 
gation purposes. I find they keep over 
winter with a light mulch of peat moss 
sprinkled among them. After the ground 
freezes mulch with dry oak leaves which 
do not pack in a wet mass, as do many 
other leaves such as Maples, for example. 

So if you have not grown the Koreans 
from seed, judging by my experience this 
past season, you have a treat in store if 
you try them, 
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Pages from an Orchidist’s 


ARCH is looked upon as the be- 

ginning of a busier season for 

the orchidist. As the days 
lengthen and the sunlight becomes bright- 
er, signs of new growth will be noted in 
many plants and this should eall for new 
activities upon the part of the grower 
who wishes to perform the necessary cul- 
tural tasks at the opportune time. 

The plants will need more liberal 
waterings as warmer days arrive and 
some shading during the bright days may 
now necessary. This is_ best 
accomplished by means of the slat roller 
shades which can be lowered or rolled 
up as the occasion demands. It is yet 
early to apply shading to the glass be- 
cause many dark days will oeceur when 
the shading would be detrimental. How- 
ever, be careful to prevent burning of 
the foliage which is still unaceustomed 
to bright direct sunshine. 


Repotting Important Now.—A vital 
question confronting the orchidist is 
when to repot his Orchid plants. An 
Orchid should be repotted only when 
(a) the plant has outgrown its pot and 
the rhizome and roots are projecting 


become 


over the edge of the pot or are about 
to do so; (b) when the potting material 
in which the plant is growing has de- 
cayed to the extent that 


the plant is 



















The Cattleya Orchid plant (above) is over- 

grown and should have been repotted long 

ago. For repotting, you need black osmun- 

dine (left), scissors, potsherds, pots, potting 

sticks, charcoal and brown osmundine 
(extreme right) 
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DR. NORMAN C. YARIAN 


becoming loose or the plant is in danger 
of no longer remaining healthy (in gen- 
eral, most Orchids will need repotting 
once in two years); and (c) if the plant 
is not thriving, even though the osmundine 
has not decayed, in which case it may 
need examination and repotting, perhaps 
in a smaller pot, to bring about a more 
healthy growth. In so doing, cut away 
all diseased portions of the plant, re- 
move all dead roots and examine the 
base of the pseudo-bulbs for seale and 
other insects, removing any dry cover- 


ings of the base of the growths. After 
repotting, for any cause, the plants 


should be placed in a semi-shaded posi- 
tion and given very little water at the 
roots until growth starts, but they may 
be sprayed with a fine spray upon bright 
days to keep the foliage healthy. 


Best Time to Repot.—The best general 
rule is just as new roots and growth are 
starting. This, in most Orchids, oceurs 
toward spring and repotting in the win- 
ter months is seldom necessary or advis- 
able. However, many hybrids and some 
species grow more or less continuously, 
and with these the best time for potting 
must be determined by the condition and 
new growth of the plant. It’s best not 
to wait until the new roots have made 
much growth for they are then likely to 
be injured in the shifting proe- 
ess. ‘‘Air roots’’ which have 
grown over the side of the pot 
are not likely to live after be- 
ing placed in the potting ma- 
terial in the new pot. 

Cypripediums, which have 
no “resting period,’ are usu- 
ally repotted soon after they 


have blossomed and_ should 
never be allowed to become 
dry. However, even they may 


not be potted late in spring 
without harm. 

Suitable Pots.—As to pot 
size, Orchids should not be over 


Notebook 


potted. It is usual to select a pot one 
or two sizes larger than the one in which 
the plant has grown, unless a division 
of the plant is to be made. It is far 
easier to grow Orchid plants of medium 
size rather than those of “specimen” pro- 
portions and it is well, therefore, to pro- 
vide for division of plants which will 
require pots larger than 7 or 8 inches. 
Even when a “specimen plant” is de- 
sired, it may be best to divide the plant 
and then replace the divisions in the one 
large pot, thus securing a firmer and 
more uniform potting of the plants. 

Red porous pots of good quality are 
usually used. They must have provision 
for adequate drainage, either one large 
hole or five smaller holes in the bottom. 
The one which | prefer has five holes 
in the bottom and is provided with short 
lugs on the bottom which raise the pot 
about an inch above the surface upon 
which it sets, thus permitting better in- 
gress of air to the roots. 

New pots are preferable, but if pots 
are used the second time, it is best not 
only to thoroughly clean them but also 
to sterilize them by boiling for at least 
15 minutes. This also applies to the 
potsherds which are placed in the bot- 
tom of the pot for drainage. 

Each genus of Orchid is thought to 
have its own kind of fungus, or “micro- 
rhiza,” in its roots which is_ beneficial 
to the growth of that particular genus 
but which may prove harmful to some 
other class. Whether or not this is true, 
a sterile pot is at least safest and new 
pots also permit better aeration of the 
roots. 

Orchid “baskets” made of wood are 
seldom used now except for Phalaenopsis, 
nor are the “baskets” which are made of 
red pottery with many holes on the sides 
used as they were formerly, the ordinary 
good red pot having been found to be 
superior. 


(Continued on page 155) 
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Photo by Harold A. Preston 


Ornamental peppers have a rich setting here against a carved wooden tray, brown pottery candlesticks and a rare woven basket of 


Maidenhair Fern. 


. 


The center bowl of crown gourds and peppers is of myrtlewood 


Gay Ornamental Peppers 


HILE searching through foreign 

catalogues for something new to 

use as a foil with gourds, we hap- 
pened upon an intriguing description of 
the small ornamental peppers, Capsicum 
frutescens. Twelve varieties were listed. 
We recalled that some of our Italian 
neighbors often had strings of the larger 
pepper-fruit hanging by their doorways 
to season and dry for use as a condiment. 
These colorful peppers had always 
seemed to us delightfully picturesque. 
Our interest in the possibility of dried 
peppers for decoration was further in- 
creased when we received from Mexico a 
string-of-charm made from small pepper 
fruits. 

We decided to experiment with Cap- 
sicum frutescens, and test out some of 
the small ornamental peppers. Here in 
New England, the well-known garden 
pepper plants are usually started in the 
greenhouse in March, as it sometimes 
takes the seed over two weeks to germi- 
nate. So the small ornamental pepper 
seeds were likewise sown indoors. The 
seeds came up thriftily and the plants 
continued to flourish without much care 
except for the usual thirning by trans- 
planting. 

When danger of May-frost was. past, 
they were replanted out in the open a 
foot and a half apart, in good garden 
soil which had been given plenty of lime. 
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HELEN M. TILLINGHAST 


Rabbits might nibble the lettuce growing 
nearby but the pepper plants were never 
disturbed by animal or insect. 

They were our pride during the sum- 
mer, with their erect, compact growth, 
luxuriant green foliage, and the usual 
inconspicuous, five-lobed, greenish-white 
blossoms found on most varieties of 
peppers. There was one exception, Cap- 
sicum annum folis variegatis, which trans- 
lated into reality proved to have cream 
and green variegated leaves and lavender- 
colored flowers, thus giving interest to 
the area of green plants. 


[Xx imagination, let us go out to the 
Pepper Plot, and notice the enchant- 
ing shapes and colors of the diminutive 
fruits, and the diverse ways in which 
nature displays them on the plants. Here 
is Lampion, so-called, doubtless because 
of the resemblance of its fruitage to 
gaily decorated miniature hanging-lamps. 
Nearby are Cherry-Red and Cherry-Yel- 
low bearing good-looking cherries in size, 
eontour, and coloring, but the fruits in- 
stead of hanging, appear on up-right 
stems, scattered over the branches. Celes- 
tial, one of our favorites, has conieal- 
shaped fruits growing the same way as 
Cherry-peppers. Their development of 
color is fascinating to watch, from green 
to ereamy yellow, violet, coralline, and 
after that golden yellow, almost all the 


colors found in a beautiful sunset, per- 
haps one reason why it bears the name 
Celestial. 

Two varieties covered with bright 
tropical colored fruits which almost con- 
ceal the green foliage, are known as Red- 
Cluster and Yellow-Cluster (Dwarf 
Chili). We also like the prim peppers, 
Bouquet-Red with large berry-like fruits, 
and Conical with pod-shaped fruits as 
the name suggests. Both are deep red 
when fully matured, and both grow up- 
right in compact clusters surrounded 
with green leaves. 

We almost fail to notice Little Gem, 
with its coral colored, small berries, or 
Tom Thumb, the dwarf bright with tiny 
searlet fruitage. The small conical, hang- 
ing fruits on the variegated-leaved 
peppers are rather attractive with their 
green and violet colors which gradually 
turn a rich purple and then a searlet red. 


E know from past experience the va- 

riety called Kaleidoscope. Its hang- 
ing fruits are not only unusual in shape 
but their colors are very fascinating to 
wateh, especially after they have been 
taken into the house, and used for decora- 
tion. In a most chameleon-like manner, 
the green fruit first turns yellow, then a 
flush of rose appears, which in a few 
hours spreads to deep uniform red. 

(Continued on page 146) 
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HE fare of new _ books this 
month is preponderantly heavy 
with meaty volumes of interest 


particularly to the serious gardener 
who appreciates the value of authori- 


tative reference books. Peculiarly, 
attention is focused on _ bulbous 
plants. 


Since the spring season is drawing 
near, it is time to turn our attention, first, 
to 


WATER GARDENING by 


Looks At Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


vest 1,500 pounds of honey from 15 
hives !—beginner’s luck, she tells us. 

A study of the author’s story cannot 
fail, however, to fire the potential bee 


otherwise. No wonder her venture 
proved successful as well as delight- 
ful! 

It may be that amateur apiarists 
who have failed, have done so through 
neglect of what may well be considered 
and treated as a full time job. 


THE GARDENER’S TRAVEL BOOK 
by Edward I. Farrington. Illustrated. 
390 pages. Hale, Cushman ¢ Flint. 
$2.50. 


In this unique book Mr. Far- 





Perry. Illustrated. 
Charles Scrib- 


Frances 
353 pages. 


‘ \\ Dy) My) ] EE 
ner’s Sons, N.Y.C. $5. ) "" ip — 


This authoritative book on 
water gardening and aquatic 
plants comes to us from Eng- 
land—that land of lovely gar- 
dens. 

Mrs. Perry has produced a 


volume of unique interest, 
opening with the history of 
aquatic gardening and_ pro- 


ceeding from there to practi- 
eal matters. “Pool Construe- 
tion,” “Planting and Propaga- 
tion,” and a chapter on “Wa- 
ter Garden Design” help to 
set the stage, as it were, for ~ 
the last half of the book which 
deals with available plant ma- 
terial. Twelve chapters are 
devoted to these, with deserip- 
tions of the many species list- 
ed under each type. There are 
sections also on culture, di- 
seases and pests, and fish and 
scavengers. 

Pen and ink sketches, dia- 
grams and numerous excellent 
photographie reproductions 
add to the value and interest 
of the work. 

Mrs. Perry, from her deep 
knowledge, lively interest and 
wide experience, has produced 
a work which should prove in- 
valuable to all water gardening 
enthusiasts. 
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rington has given the garden- 
ing public something for which 
there has long been a erying 
need. 

It is not enough to read The 


Gardener’s Travel Book. One 
must own it, for it is a sort of 
Baedeker of horticultural 
points of interest in North 


America. The chapters are 
alphabetically arranged by 
states of the United States and 
provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada so that the garden- 
minded traveler need only slip 
the volume in his luggage for 


reference en route to any des- 
tination. Public and private 
gardens, arboretums, wild 


growths of special .charm—all 
these and many other features 
are described. Many chapters 
contain state maps showing the 
exact locations of points of 
horticultural interest. 

The book is profusely illus- 


dix with instructions for cor- 
rect procedure in visiting for- 
eign and American gardens; a 
list of Rose and rock gardens 
throughout our country; a 
chart of the National Parks, 
alphabetically arranged with 
locations, approaches, areas 
and special characteristies. Na- 
tional Parks of Canada and 
our own State Parks are also 
listed, together with all arbo- 








BEES IN THE GARDEN 
AND HONEY IN THE 
LARDER by Mary Louise 
Coleman. Illustrated. 132 
pages. Doubleday Doran @& 
N.Y.C. $1.75. 


Co., 


Do you enjoy rich golden honey on 
toast for breakfast, or gilding the crisp 
watile or the soft seduetion of the griddle 
eake? If so you will read Bees in the 
Garden without urging. On the other 
hand, if you are not honey-conscious, 
try reading this little book to make you 
realize what you are missing. At the 
same time, for the sake of practical ex- 
periment purchase a pot of pure high 
quality light gold honey and see if it is 
not one of Nature’s greatest gifts to 
man, whether it be used as a_ beverage 
sweetener, a “sweet” or a cooking in- 
rredient. 

But to get back to the book itself. 
Here we. have the record of one who 
went in for bee culture on a fairly large 
scale though at the outset she was entirely 
without practical experience. She sue- 
ceeded, too, drawing off at the first har- 
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the one reproduced above 


keeper with dreams of similarly rich 
hauls. 

Bees in the Garden is absorbing in its 
interest because it is the Saga of an 
enthusiast who lives, talks, dreams, thinks 
and writes bees. It is, perhaps, this 
genius for concentration which accounts 
for her extraordinary suecess. Prying as 
she did (almost daily at first) into the 
private lives of her beloved little laborers, 
she naturally caught the first indication 
of any trouble. She stamped out foul 
brood when it appeared the second sea- 
son. By constant watchfulness she pre- 
vented the hatching of new queens to 
rival the omniscience of older sovereigns. 
She became aware of the thieving workers 
in Hive No. 2 who stole from a neigh- 
boring hive instead of getting their nectar 
honestly from the hearts of the flowers. 
In short, Mrs. Coleman put her whole 
mind and energy on bee keeping and 
later on the uses of honey, culinary and 





retums and botanical gardens. 


Bees in the Garden contains a number of attractive plates like 


HARDY BULBS, Vol. 2. In- 
cluding Half Hardy Bulbs 

and Tuberous and_ Fibrous-Rooted 
Plants, by Lt.-Col. C. H. Grey, D.S.O., 
F.L.S. Illustrations by Cecily Grey, 358 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y.C. $8. 


Advaneed gardeners, botanists and all 
lovers of bulbous plants will find the 
three volumes of Hardy Bulbs, of which 
this is one, an important item on their 
reference shelves. 

All bulbous, tuberous and rhizomatous 
monocotyledons suitable for the garden 
or the cool greenhouse are included in 
this comprehensive work; Volume I being 
devoted to Iridaceae, Volume III to 
Liliaceae and Volume II, the subject of 
this review, to Amaryllidaceae, Com- 
melinaceae, Haemodoraceae, Orchidaceae 
and Scitamineae. 

Though the deseriptions are neces- 
sarily somewhat technical, a full glossary 
is provided for the assistance of ama- 
teurs and there are also half a hundred 
sensitively executed sketches, many in 
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These illustrations are works of 


color. 
art in their own right, and yet so accu- 
rate as to offer definite help in identifica- 
tion. 

Like not a few other English books 
of its type, Hardy Bulbs is composed 
entirely of descriptions of the various 


plants listed, but what descriptions! 
There are cultural notes, personal anec- 
dotes, literary quotations. In short, 
rather than a dry, botanical treatise, 
the author gives us intimate vital pen 
portraits of his subjects. 

The Hardy Bulb trilogy will bring to 
many gardeners and flower lovers more 
comprehensive knowledge and _ under- 
standing of the lesser known bulbous 
plants including those native to the 
Western Hemisphere and to South 
Africa. Since half-hardy bulbs and 
tuberous and fibrous rooted plants are 
covered, one may learn in Volume II of 
such greenhouse subjects as_ Clivias, 
Crinums, Nerines, ete., in addition to 
completely hardy genera. 

The section of Orchidaceae is of espe- 
cial interest to this reviewer, as it dwells 
on the wild hardy members of the family 
throughout the world, including of course 
all native American species. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF DAFFODIL 
NAMES with particulars of the So- 
ciety’s Classification of Daffodils and 
arrangements for the Registration of 
Daffodil Names. 1938. 260 pages. The 
Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, Westminster S.W.1, London, 
England. 1s. 


This annual classification list is in- 
valuable to Daffodil growers throughout 
the world. As is explained in the intro- 
duectory pages, a registration fee of 1s. 
is charged for registering a new Daffodil 
and the Seeretary “is instructed by the 
Council to refuse in future to register 
names which are either so nearly like 
existing names as to be likely to cause 
confusion, or such as are foolish, or are 
phrases and not names at all.” 

Each registered name, alphabetically 
listed, is provided with a key number and 
letter indicating its class. 

The list closes with a table of dupli- 
cated names covering varieties in culti- 
vation under names the same as or simi- 
lar to those registered with the R.H.S. 


LILY YEAR-BOOK 1938, Number 
Seven. E. J. Chittenden, F.LS., 
V.M.H., Editor. Illustrated. 180 pages. 
The Royal Horticultural Society, Vin- 
cent Square, Westminster, S.W., Lon- 
don, England. 5s. paper, 6s. cloth. 


The current Lily Year-Book of the 
Royal Horticultural Society contains 
much valuable material for the American 
Lily enthusiast. 

The range of interest runs from the 
elementary information contained in the 
article “A Beginner’s Questions An- 
swered” to the highly technical yet 
readily understandable paper by A. B. 
Stout and W. M. Porterfield of the New 
York Botanical Garden on “Seed Pat- 
terns and Incompatibilities in Lilium 
Candidum.” There are articles on 
“Western American Fritillarias,” “West- 
ern American Lilies” and a report by 
Beatrice L. Palmer on “Lilies in a Brit- 
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ish Columbia Garden.” Dr. Vollmer’s 
story of the lost Lilium Warei, a native 
of California, and of his untiring efforts 
to rediscover it is a little odyssey in 
itself. 

A revised elassification of the Lilium 
Davidi-Sutchuenense-Willmottiae Series 
by A. Grove and A. D. Cotton will prove 
of vital interest to American growers of 
this group. 

The volume, in short, is packed with 
Lily lore, is well illustrated and attrac- 
tively printed. An exhaustive cross index 
adds to its reference value. 


Morea Blooms Indoors 


Epwin D. Huu 


N excellent house plant long known 
A but not cultivated as much as it 
deserves, is Morea of the Iris 
family. Here its common name is Fan 
Plant; elsewhere it may be known as 
Winter Iris, Apostles’ Plant, or Marica, 
the last name being the one which is, 
perhaps, most used. Fan Plant seems to 
be the most appropriate name, since the 
leaves do spread out like the ribs of an 
open fan. There are a number of species, 
but the common one, and the one I have 
grown, is Moraea iridioides, or simplified 
Morea iridodes. 


“Tridioides”’ means “resembling an 
Iris,” and one might easily take this 


plant to be an Iris at first sight. How- 
ever, Moraea is of a brighter green, is 
not hardy, is a native of the southern 
hemisphere and has, in the species under 
discussion, a short erect stem instead of 
the long horizontal rhizome of most Iris. 

The plant is about two feet high at 
flowering size, with about the same 
spread. One plant is ample for a large 
window. The plant has a flattened ap- 
pearance which makes it easily adaptable 
to window sills. 

Flower stalks appear in March in the 
Chicago region. They’re long and slender, 
and usually overtop the foliage. Being 
winged, they bear a close resemblance to 
the leaves. At the top of the stalk is a 
hood-like structure (spathe) inside which 
buds develop. These buds may produce 
flowers, but often they grow into young 
plants a common feature of onions. 

The flowers resemble very much those 
of an Iris, but are usually smaller and 
more delicate. They are _ beautifully 
colored in blue, yellow, and white and 
have an odd fragrance. They last, how- 








ever, no longer than a day. In my ex- 
perience flowers are produced but once 
a year, but outdoors in California, ac- 
cording to “The Garden Dictionary,” they 
appear continually from early spring to 
November, and in a heated greenhouse 
at the Missouri Botanical Garden, they 
occur occasionally throughout the year. 

A good soil is a sandy loam without 
fresh fertilizer, though considerable leaf 
mold (not from evergreens) should be 
added. A 4-inch pot is ample for flower- 
ing size plants. Morea is, in fact, easily 
grown in any average soil. The best 
situation seems to be a window sill with 
little direct sunlight. Given much sun 
the leaf tips may turn brown. My own 
plants are kept in a north window in a 
stove-heated room in winter, where the 
temperature often rises to 80 degrees, 
and in the spring, after all danger of 
frost is over, they are placed in a screen- 
enclosed porch with southern exposure, 
with plenty of diffuse, but not brilliant, 
sunlight. 

The short erect basal stem gradually 
becomes covered with old dead leaves, 
and appears unsightly but this may be 
remedied by cutting them off and repot- 
ting about every two years, and so as 
to slightly cover the bottoms of the lower- 
most living leaves. Young plants, ap- 
pearing about the base of the old one, 
‘an be removed, as can small plants aris- 
ing on the ends of old flower stalks. Pot 
them in sand until well rooted, or root 
them simply by placing in water. 

Although the flowers are attractive, the 
value of this plant in the house lies more 
in its graceful, sword-like, and evergreen 
foliage, its easy culture, and its flattened 
habit of growth which makes it espe- 
cially suited for narrow window sills. 
































The blossom of Morea (left) has 
a fragile beauty that lasts but a 
few hours. Its fragrance is haunt- 
ing. This plant’s fan-like growth 
suggests the name Fan Plant 
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Garden Tips for March 


AKE eoldframes ready for planting. 
Buy hardy Lilies and plant as soon 
as the soil is ready. 

Take mulch off bulb beds when local 
Pussy Willows are in blossom. 

Prune late blossoming ornamental 
trees such as Catalpa speciosa, Cladras- 
tis tinetoria and Robinia pseudoacacia 
(Western Catalpa, Yellowwood and 
Black Locust), but wait to prune early 
bloomers until after they have flowered. 

Prune bush Roses after mid-March. 
Cut off all dead and puny branches and 
shoots. Reduce strong stems to two or 
three buds (joints) when you want few 
but large, perfect flowers on long stems; 
to four to six buds when you want many 
small, less perfect ones. 


Put some Gladiolus bulbs where they 
will be cool and dry until June or early 
July. If sprouts form be careful not 
to break them. When planting be sure 
to tilt the bulb so the sprout always 
points straight up, otherwise the stems 
will appear above ground at ineconveni- 
ent and unsightly angles. 

Soak all nursery stock that arrives 
dry, and especially if the tops or roots 
look shriveled. Do not risk loss’ by 
planting them while in shriveled condi- 
tion. Immerse both stems and roots and 
keep them so for two or three days be- 
fore planting. Such treatment will of- 
ten assure success when failure would 
otherwise result. 

Spray deciduous trees and shrubs (not 
evergreens) On a warm, sunny day with 
winter strength lime-sulphur solution 
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just as the buds begin to swell, but not 
after they have opened. Follow the 
manufacturer’s directions carefully. 
Spraying at this stage of bud develop- 
ment will destroy the swollen eggs and 
the young of many species of insects be- 
fore they have done any damage. Later 
spraying is not only less effective but is 


likely to damage the young, tender 
shoots. 
Prepare homeopathic, short necked 


vials for shrub and tree markers by at- 
taching copper wires to the necks long 
enough to form loops around branches. 
Write the names of plant varieties on 
white paper or thin cardboard strips. 
Insert one in each bottle so its name can 
be read through the glass. Cork them 
and attach by looping the wires to the 
plants. 


Protect your evergreens and flower 
beds against dogs and eats. Ornamental 
fences, if high enough to prevent the 
former jumping over, are satisfactory, 
but not for the latter. Various devices 
are for sale through the garden supply 
stores. Also several repellants are ob- 
tainable. The devices give permanent 
protection; the repellants must be ap- 
plied periodically to be effective. Stock 
up now. 


Roll your lawn as soon as frost is out 
of the ground and while the soil is wet. 
During the winter the sod has probably 
been pushed up in spots by the frost 
but has not settled back, and will not 
do so of itself. The water or sand bal- 
last roller or a roller that can be weight- 
ed either light or heavy is better than 
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either a light or a heavy one because 
the first time over it ean be light and 
then made heavier for the finishing. 
Delaying rolling until the ground is dry 
gives a poorer job than does the early 
treatment while the soil is wet. 


Watch the trees and shrubs in your 
neighborhood and govern your seed sow- 
ing by their behavior. When the Red 
Maples begin to blossom it is generally 
safe to sow the seed of hardy flowers 
and vegetables in the open ground, unless 
the soil is wet. A few days’ wait will 
correct that drawback. Forsythia is 
also a good guide for hardy seed plant- 
ing. For sowing seed of tender plants 
wait until Bridalwreath (Spiraea pru- 
nifolia) is in bloom, or a little later. 

Remove the inverted hampers from 
Rose bushes (if these have been used 
as protectors over winter) as soon as 
grass begins to show green nearby. Level 
down the earth heaped around the bases 
of other Roses protected in this way. 
Loosen the soil between bushes with a 
spading fork or a potato hook—but not 
very deeply. 

Lay in supplies of insecticides and 
fungicides. Though it is possible to 
make some kinds of these materials the 
quantity of each needed for the season 
is usually so small, the risk of making 
a mistake so great, and the cost of pro- 
prietary, guaranteed materials so rea- 
sonable that it is better to buy them. 

Sow Sweet Peas as soon as the ground 
ean be worked. As the plants suffer 
during our dry summers and are at that 
time troubled by red spider it is ad- 
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visable to sow the seed in a trench six 
inches deep with a layer of rotted ma- 
nure an inch or two deep in the bottom 
and covered with two inches of rich 
compost. In this soil sow the seeds an 
inch deep and pressed firmly. Leave 
the trench open until the seedlings are 
about three inches tall, then work a 
little soil against them from the sides 
of the trench. Repeat this treatment 
until the trench is full and then heap 
earth against the plants or muleh with 
peat moss or buckwheat hulls. Plants 
so treated will have roots deeper than 
those ordinarily treated and will, there- 
fore, blossom better. 


Know what you are doing when you 
plant vines. Species like Boston and 
English Ivy will pry off clapboards and 
shingles because they cling by stem roots 
and foree their way into crevices; spe- 
cies that coil like Bittersweet (Celas- 
trus) and Wisteria will strangle young 
trees’ and branches around which they 
wind; Pillar and Climbing Roses must 
be” provided with supports; rank grow- 
ing annuals such as Morning Glory and 
Climbing Cucumber often grow so thick- 


In the Little Greenhouse 


HIS is one of the busiest and most 
interesting months of the garden- 
er’s year in the greenhouse. That 

is providing he is not a specialist, for 
then it may be simply another month of 
routine, guarding against sudden fluctua- 
tions of temperature, and supplying the 
necessary moisture and fertilizer for the 
particular group or genus that he is 
growing. 

Most gardeners are, however, running 
a greenhouse for a multitude of purposes, 
and March will see the culmination of 
endeavors that were inaugurated last sum- 
mer or fall. Bulbs of Tulips, Daffodils 
and Irises that were grown in all but the 
very coldest house, will flower before the 
month is out. Many South African spe- 
cies, of which we have previously made 
mention, will have flowered ere now, the 
best results being obtained in a cool airy 
house in which they have been grown 
with a position fairly near to the roof 
glass. Most of them resent forcing, al- 
though there are exceptions, a notable one 
being Ornithogalum aureum which re- 
sponds admirably to a temperature of 60° 
through February, producing dense ra- 
cemes of yellow flowers on a 12 to 18-inch 
stem. 

Ornithogalum is a genus that has ere- 
ated much interest of late years. There 
are about 90 species of it growing in 
widely distant countries. Although all 
are native to temperate regions, very few 
are hardy in the New York area. The 
most common species, known to every- 
one, is Star of Bethlehem (O. umbella- 
tum) which would appear to us to be a 
native plant. On the contrary, the ree- 
ords show that it first came to our gar- 
dens from Mediterranean districts, and 
has here found for itself a congenial 
home in which to naturalize. 

When compared to this lowly Star of 
Bethlehem, the species I mentioned above 
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ly that they smother plants over which 
they clamber. Therefore, govern your 
use of climbing plants according to the 
nature of the plants themselves. 


If you haven’t grown some of the 
dwarf Iris varieties be sure to visit a 
nursery during Mareh or April where 
they are growing. The flowers of these 
little fellows are so large and yet so 
short stemmed that when they open they 
seem to have exploded out of the ground. 
When planted in clumps they make fine 
splashes of color. 


For a blaze of color choose a spot 
with a good background of green, with 
an area for a bed five or six feet wide 
and as long as desired. In choosing 
from your catalogues, plan to sow at the 
rear of the bed plant two rows of tall 
growing Zinnias. In front of these set 
two rows of a medium tall kind. And 
in front of these two rows of dwarfs. 
Preferably the varieties chosen should 
be all of one color or as nearly one as 
possible. Another way to manage for 
the same effect is to make three sow- 
ings at intervals of two weeks. Gener- 
ally all six rows will begin to bloom 


is a much more pretentious looking plant, 
and to the casual observer would not 
seem to be in any way related. QO. au- 
reum is strictly a greenhouse bulbous 
plant that may be used as a potted plant, 
the number of bulbs used depending on 
the size of the pot. 

O. arabicum can also be flowered now. 
It is the best known of the greenhouse 
species, its individual flowers being white 
with a black spot in the center. These 
have an unusual aromatie odor and are 
produced in racemes of from 8 to 12 


. flowers on a stem of from 18 to 24 inches, 


making the plant exceptionally useful 
for cut flower purposes. In growing this 
last plant it is important to remember 





Ornithogalum aureum is a choice subject 
for greenhouse forcing 





at approximately the same time. 


Paint your garden labels and stakes 
quickly as follows: Have a sloping, wov- 
en wire rack with a sloping sheet of tin 
beneath it and with its lower end placed 
so drip from it will fall into a receptacle 
nearly filled with thin paint. Dip each 
label or stake at least half its length 
in the paint and stand it in the rack. 
When dry dip the other end and place 
in the rack. If one coat seems too thin 
repeat the treatment for the second 
coat. This method saves time, makes 
the labels longer lasting than unpaint- 
ed ones, easy to write upon, and makes 
the writing legible for a longer time. 

To make a curve for the edge of a 
bed or a border lay the garden hose (an 
old one preferred) on the ground and 
adjust it until the line is ‘‘just right’’ 
when viewed from each end and, if pos- 
sible from above (as from an upstair 
window). Then seatter any white pow- 
der (for instanee, lime or gypsum) be- 
side it on only one side, remove the hose 
and use the powder as a guide for cut- 
ting the sod or the edge of the bed in 
the soil. 
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that the bulbs must be well ripened after 
flowering, otherwise they will refuse to 
flower next year. When the leaves begin 
to show signs of turning yellow gradu- 
ally cease watering. After the soil is 
thoroughly dry it is a good plan to 
shake out the bulbs and store them in a 
light, airy position until September, when 
they may be potted afresh. 

Many gardeners will be thinking of 
flowers for Easter, and it will be ad- 
vantageous to know how long it takes 
for different plants used at that time to 
mature. Easter Lilies, such as L. har- 
risi and L. formosum, require 6 weeks 
from the time the flower buds first show, 
that is in a temperature of 60 degrees 
at night, rising 15 to 20 degrees with 
the sun. Until the flowers show color 
they will benefit by weekly applications 
of a complete greenhouse fertilizer. Lily- 
of-the-valley is a flower that is always 
welcome, but particularly so at Easter. 
Plant by covering the roots in sand and 
21 days in a 65 degree temperature will 
complete its growth. Give it plenty of 
water at all times. A warm place below 
the bench is ideal if that position can be 
kept moist. It is best to allow 24 days 
so that when the flowers are up, they can 
be moved to the light in a cooler posi- 
tion for a day or two. By so doing they 
will have better lasting qualities. Astilbe 
japonica (Spiraea) is another fine Eas- 
ter plant, especially the white variety, 
Deutschland. This requires 9 weeks 
in a warm house, but will quickly suffer 
if allowed to become dry. 


F yours is a general collection of pot- 
ted plants, some method of shading 
from direct sunshine will be a necessity. 
There are various ways of doing this and 
undoubtedly material that can be rolled 
up on dull days has much to recommend 
(Continued on page 155) 
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My Acid Hobby Garden 


N the minds of amateur gardeners 
there has been a deeply rooted con- 
viction, resulting from repeated fail- 

ures, that Trailing Arbutus (Epigea 
repens) can not be successfully trans- 
planted to the home garden. Still several 
clumps are apparently happy in my 
latest “hobby garden;” at least they have 
bloomed and made new growth. 

Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) is 
another beautiful wildling of New Eng- 
land and the states south of New York. 
Many attempts have been made to trans- 
plant this shrub into central New York 
gardens, and a speedy death usually 
results. 

What flower lover does not long to see 
the lovely Azalea of the Adirondacks in 
his own garden? A eommon name for 
this is Pinxter but it is not the same as 
the Pinxter of South Carolina, having a 
larger blossom and not so overpowering 
a perfume as that. It is very beautiful 
but most attempts to citify it havé met 
with disappointment. 












MARION P. THOMAS, (N. Y.) 


Why these failures? Well, it has 
finally been proven beyond a doubt that 
these plants and many others can be 
made quite at home and happy in the 
garden, provided they are given just the 
conditions they require. It is largely a 
question of proper food and location. 

They are all natives of acid soil and 
naturally must be given an acid soil in 
the garden. Then again, they must have 
a location protected from hot sun and 
cold winds, especially during the winter 
and early spring. 

The idea of trying to raise aeid soil 
plants had been gradually developing for 
some time and was brought to a foeus by 
an opportunity to acquire four fine large 
specimens of Rhododendron maximum, 
the safest species for this climate. 

A piece of ground on the north side 
of the house, getting sunshine up to 
11 a.m. and protected from west winds, 
had been selected as suitable. The ground 
was thoroughly spaded and a quantity of 
peat moss mixed in, to retain moisture 

and also to start an 
acid condition. 


























‘Bat During the sum- 
‘J mer I worked to 
'*) acidify the entire 
/- section. First, sev- 
: eral bushels of peat 
moss were. well 
spaded in. Two or 
three times, alumi- 
num sulphate was 
seattered over the 
ground, allow- 
ing rains to dissolve 
and wash it in. For 
a quick treatment 
near the Rhododen- 
drons, a small 
amount was dis 
solved in hot water 
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L. W. Brownell 


Many plants: may be pressed into service as ground covers in 
the acid soil garden. 
Club Moss at left being L. clavatum. Ever popular Trailing 


and well diluted with cold water, which 
was applied to the ground, near but- not 
touching the plants—say two tablespoons- 
ful to a quart of hot water and when dis- 
solved add to three quarts of cold water. 

Before winter set in, a last application 
was seattered over the entire ground and 
Oak leaves spread over all. By spring the 
soil was decidedly acid. All it needs now 
is to keep it so by putting on Pine 
needles and Oak leaves each fall. They 
are nature’s producers of acid soil. 

After the first winter, the coating of 
Oak leaves was discontinued and Pine 
needles alone used, as the leaves matted 
down too much and injured the creeping 
plants. Arbutus especially did not like 
them, preferring the Pine needles which 
sift among its own leaves without beecom- 
ing soggy and matted. 

A small selection of plants from a 
nursery was decided on as a further ex- 
periment. Several clumps of Trailing 
Arbutus, Partridge-berry (Mitchella re- 
pens), half a dozen each of Viola pedata 
(Bird’s-foot Violet) and Viola pedata bi- 
color as well as the largest Mountain 
Laurel listed. 

The Laurel arrived in April during a 


belated snowstorm, much to the concern, 


of the expressman, especially when told 
to leave the crate near the new home of 
the plant. “If I leave it outdoors won't 
it freeze?” said he. I assured him that 
as it had been out of doors in New Hamp- 
shire all its life, it ought not to mind a 
few late snowflakes. When unerated it 
proved to be a splendid specimen, nearer 
four feet than the listed three. Being 
loaded with buds it gave promise of soon 
being a joy and not a bud failed to 
fulfill that promise in June. It was 
given a choice spot where it has been 
very happy for four years. 

In the autumn the Laurel again set an 





Lycopodiums take many forms, the 


Arbutus is above 
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Jo ate 


‘often happens, but one spray 





abundance of buds for the next June’s 
bloom. Then, what has happened for 
two years has been something of a prob- 
lem, but I think I now know the answer. 
The second, fall a remarkable growth of 
foliage prevented flower buds from form- 
ing. I do not know whether or not it 
of pure 
white blossoms appeared that autumn. 

Last fall the beautiful shrub failed 
again to set buds. Evidently it is too 
busy growing to have time and strength 
for flowering. It is by far the largest 
specimen of its kind I have seen in this 
section, at least until I ordered others 
from the same nursery for friends who 
‘aught the acid section germ after seeing 
mine. At least two of these have done 
exactly the same as mine. 

The Arbutus grew well and more was 
obtained from a wild source, but, on the 
whole, it is wiser to buy plants from 
nurserymen who have cultivated and 
made them better suited to gardens. It 
is not easy to take up the larger wild 
plants, especially vines and shrubs, to 
protect the roots from loss of soil and 
exposure. More than that, many of these 
acid plants either are or should be on the 


.protected list. 


Being satisfied that such plants will 
grow in a city garden if given what they 
want, other kinds were added. When our 
wild Azaleas were in bloom (which is 
the safe time for moving them) friends 
brought me a nice one, and a bushel of 
extra soil from their summer home in the 
Adirondacks, also several roots of Clin- 
tonia borealis. A visit to another friend’s 
summer home, where I was told to take 
whatever I wanted, enriched my hobby by 
the addition of these creepers: Dalibarda 
repens, Goldthread (Coptis trifolia) and 
at least three Lycopodiums (Ground- 
pines). I was fortunate in finding little 
new plants of the last which tempted 
me to try them, although I had doubts of 
the wisdom of it. The little ones didn’t 


know they had been removed from their 





Heathers, such as Calluna vulgaris var. alba minor (above) 
Pot-grown plants transplant best 


summer, 


woodland home, so settled themselves 
down peacefully. 

A landseape gardener friend, while 
“down East” looking’ for materials for 
her own use, kept a weather eye out for 
acid plants for me. As a result I added 
Pieris japonica (Japanese Andromeda) 
and Japanese Holly (Ilex crenata) also 
two varieties of dwarf Heathers; Calluna 
vulgaris 6—8 inches and Calluna vulgaris 
nana 4—6 inches, for edging plants. 

At one end where high plants were 
not desired, I put four varieties of Scotch 


Heather; vulgaris, Hammond’s Pink 
Heather, Golden-leaved Heather, and 





L. W. Brownell 


Mountain Laurel holds the position of being our most beautiful, native, evergreen 


flowering shrub. 
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It’s transplanted with a ball of soil around the roots 





J. Horace McFarland 
flower throughout the 


White Heather, and supplied them with 
considerable coarse acid sand. Blood- 
root and Wild Ginger were already es- 
tablished on this plot but the Ginger has 
been eradicated as it is not really desir- 
able for the place. And unfortunately 
some Bloodroot had to be pulled out to 
keep it from over-running a clump of 
Arbutus. 

Lots of surprises have sprung up, some 
attractive; others, undesired, have been 
asked to leave. One that is being 
watched is a tiny Rose bush which ap- 
peared in a patch of Partridge-berry. 
Was a seed brought in that clump? 

Some changes have been made as 
seemed best. The Heathers have been 
moved to another place where they will 
get longer sunshine. Although they have 
grown, they have not blossomed. What 
do they need, more sunshine or a longer 
time to overcome being transplanted? 
The Andromeda has also been moved to a 
safer position as it is very brittle and has 
twice been injured by window cleaners. 
One of the drawbacks of foundation 
planting is the necessary care of the 
house. 

There are native Orchids that are suit- 
able and dealers in wild flowers have 
them. Directions for the care of each 
kind should be fellowed carefully, how- 
ever. There is also one of the Trillium 
family, Trillium undulatum, the Painted 
Lady that disdains its relatives and is 
found only with acid loving plants. 
Many of us have not realized that there 
are two Hepaticas, the Sharplobed grow- 
ing in ordinary woods and the Round- 
lobed (triloba) in acid soil only. I have 
a nice patch of the latter, near neighbor 
to the Mountain Laurel. Then there are 
Bunehberries (Cornus canadensis) which 
W. H. A. Preece in his reeent book, 
“North American Rock Plants,” tells us 


(Continued on page 156) 
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March Winds Blow! 


(Continued from page 121) 


Any industrious gardener will find 
plenty of beauty in March and plenty 
to do. All the late pruning he did not 
manage last fall, if it should be done at 
all should be completed in this third 
month. Forgotten spraying had better 
be caught up with, and the poison or 
the fungicide kept handy for the bugs 
and bothers that are all ready to appear 
with the first touch of spring. 

If the gardener has been getting ready 
for a spring splash by raising Pansies 
and Daisies which have been carried over 
in coldframes, late March is the time to 
put them where they belong. Properly 
erown they will endure quite a bit of 
cold, and there is literally nothing any- 
where quite so cheerful as these monkey- 
faced Pansies impudently gazing at the 
late March suns. 

Other transplanting needs to be com- 
pleted, at least if others believe as I do 
that toward the end of March there is 
much more activity in the roots than in 
the twigs, and that late moving is all too 
likely to injure or literally cut off the 
precious root-hairs on many things which 
start growth. 


HIS leads me right into the Rose sit- 

uation, and I ean sing the old, old 
song which I have sung many, many 
times. It rests on the great desirability 
of crowding into March every possible 
bit of Rose-planting, done with bare-root 
dormant plants, that can be completed 
before April comes along. So many 
garden folks and entirely too many nur- 
sery people think that plants are kept 
dormant by their peculiar forms of stor- 
age, warranting the use of April and 
even May for this form of transplant- 
ing. Instead, I will and do insistently 
urge the garden planner to have his 
orders in with the dependable bare-root 
nurseryman from whom he is to obtain 
his dormant Roses, naming a day in late 
Mareh when he thinks he will be ready 
to properly put those plants where they 
are to do the most good to him. It is my 
firm belief that months, and sometimes a 
whole year, will be saved by planting 
so early in March that the ground is 
cold and soggy though workable enough 
so that it can be tucked snugly about 
the dormant roots that will soon quicken 
the plant above into blooming life. There 
is another good reason for this early 
planting, which is that you get the pick 
of the plants from the nurservman whom 
you trust, while sometimes late in the 
season real trash is gathered together and 
shipped to the late comers. (This does 
not count against properly potted plants 
kept cool.) 

In March about all of the Rose prun- 
ing can well be accomplished. It is not 
likely, in most of the sections reached by 
the FLowEeR Grower, that growth will 
either be so early in the month or so 
late that damage will oeeur, and even 
when a little damage does oceur it is a 
trifle compared with the general advan- 
tages secured by having those plants put 
snugly and solidly and firmly into the 
ground where they are to grow. 
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Of course, the primary catalogue 
month is January, and the excitement 
begins to grow in February. In March, 
however, it should reach the plane of 
action, and the earlier in the month the 
better by far. Anyone who is fit to put 
any plants in the ground must have some 
idea where he or she intends to place 
them. Delay does not inerease capacity, 
but does decrease deliberation. There is, 
therefore, again every reason for urging 
the pressure of the time on the plants, 
on the garden, and on the season. Again, 
I insist that a week in late March may 
save a year in the planting effect as com- 
pared with late April. It is true that 
under modern conditions, and _ particu- 
larly where, as before noted, some of the 
new fibre pots are used for transporta- 
tion, Roses may be grown at the nur- 
sery and shipped in pots. Every such 
action is taking some chances, and the 
wise grower will do all he can to make 
his selections, get the plants and put 
them in as they ought to be without add- 
ing possible trouble by deferring until 
April. 


F the grower is wise enough to be 

digging into the American Rose An- 
nual, which in early March comes along 
with its grist of last-minute information, 
he will be working with his eyes wide 
open. He need not buy varieties which 
those within reach of him have tried and 
reported adversely upon in the “Proof of 
the Pudding.” He ean get frank, candid 
opinions uncolored by commercial pref- 
erences and exactly what he needs to 
buy and plant intelligently as to variety, 
method and time. 

So I hope March will make a success- 
ful month for the thoughtful gardener. 
If he is to stay with these Breeze Hill 
remembrances, musings, confessions, ¢om- 
plaints, and hopes, he will find plenty 
to do in the months to come. 





F. W. Cassebeer 
Gardens of the Nations is purplish rose 
with a silver-gray margin 


Survey of New Glads 


(Continued from page 117) 


with as many as nine floretS open at a 
time. Leona is a late blooming variety, 


and undoubtedly will be welcomed by flor-- 


ists as soon as the stock of it becomes 
more plentiful. 

Good purples are still scarce but there 
are two new ones that deserve to be men- 
tioned. One is Palmer’s Kina LEar, a 
rich purple with a fine silky texture. 
Its florets are much like the older 
RaMEsses of which it is a seedling but 
in every other respect it a vast improve- 
ment. Zimmer’s GLOAMING, a purple with 
a creamy throat, is one of the most relia- 
ble of Gladiolus, and a prolifie propa- 
gator. Its medium size, beautifully 
rounded florets are well spaced on a long 
straight flower head. In my garden it has 
given a uniformly good account of itself 
and I predict that it will be in great 
demand as a commercial. In the purple- 
maroon group I still think Lescuti de- 
serves to be better known. While it has 
an undeniable tendency to short spikes, 
nevertheless the individual florets are of 
such great beauty that no Gladiolus en- 
thusiast can afford to miss this variety. 


Pfitzer originations. Of recent years 
Pfitzer’s varieties have proved somewhat 
of a disappointment probably because 
many of them apparently are not suited 
to our climate. In some instances the 
bulbs are pariicularly susceptible to dis- 
ease and the varieties lack the vigor that 
characterize most new American intro- 
ductions. I have already mentioned Snow 
PRINCESS which looks very good with no 
evidence of disease or lack of vigor. In 
respect to HinpENBURG’s Memory I re- 
serve decision as it may yet turn out to be 
a very fine red. Joser Haypn is un- 
doubtedly a welcome addition to the light 
violet class and a most distinetive Gladi- 
olus. It is another one that should be in 
every collection despite its tendency to 
crook. 


ApMIRAL is a healthy ruffled red which 
seems desirable enough; and RECENBOGEN 
is a pink medium sized decorative with 
very widely spaced florets on a long 
flower head. It will appeal to quite a 
number of Gladiolus fanciers. 


Two Pfitzer varieties that should be 
grown by everyone are FRAScATI and 
ANNA Rearna. The former is a very 
tall imposing light salmon with red throat 
markings that is a vast improvement over 
the old Los ANGELES which it resembles. 
Anna Regina, a truly lovely blush 
pink, is an exceptionally early bloomer 
and a delightful eut flower. 


Watch for K. & M.’s Greta Garpo 
which will be released in 1940. It is a 
wonderful fliesh-colored Gladiolus with 
apricot colored buds that will certainly 
displace Duna in this shade. Greta 
Garbo is an exceptionally strong healthy 
grower and a fine propagator. Though I 
only had two small bulbs of this variety 
in my plantings, the spikes formed from 
them were so beautiful that I rate it as 
a runner-up to Myrna as the best find of 
the year. 
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The Weathervane 


Publicity for small Dahlias—Cincinnati’s conservatories—Park arboreta 





—Scarlett O’Hara’s beginnings—Mexico, mother of Morning Glories 


UITE by accident, both Gladiolus 
and Dahlia fanciers will find that 
their chosen flowers have been giv- 

en a prominent place in this issue. There 
is sharp rivalry between Glad and Dah- 
lia fans; one man often will not give 
garden space to the other’s hobby flower. 
So there can be no complaint from either 
group this time, although others may feel 
neglected. If you would like to have 
articles in the future on special flowers 
or other groups of plants, won't you 
write me a post card with your request. 


OLLOWERS of FLowerR GROWER 

have come to respect the writings of 
F. W. Cassebeer on Iris and Gladiolus. 
This month he has appraised the latest 
Gladiolus introductions. Very proper- 
ly, he has based his remarks on notes 
made in his own garden, and at the shows, 
trial grounds and nurseries in the East. 

R. W. Webb of Scranton, Penna., may 
not be so well known, except to members 
of the American Dahlia Society who ree- 
ognize him as an expert grower and 
champion of the small flowered Dahlias. 
He has been winning prizes consistently 
with his blooms at the annual show in 
New York. The Society has in Mr. Webb 
a grand booster for the Dahlia. He, 
with others, recently formed the North- 
eastern Pennsylvania Dahlia Society 
which has members in four states. This 
Society holds participating membership 
in the American Dahlia Society, a plan 
that any group of Dahlia enthusiasts in 
any part of the country would find well 
worth adopting. 

In spite of its youth, Mr. Webb’s 
group already has arranged for a Dah- 
lia border to be planted in the Nay Aug 
Park in Seranton, which is visited every 
week-end by from 10,000 to 15,000 peo- 
ple. From another source, the Berlett 
Dahlia Foundation, 3065 Lincoln Avenue, 
Chieago, I learn that a movement is 
underway to sponsor plantings of the 
small flowered Dahlias in publie parks 
in all parts of the country. Thus, small 
flowered Dahlias, in which FLower 
TROWER has taken special interest, are 
likely to receive national publicity soon 
if these plans go through. Isn’t there a 
place in the park in your community for 
a planting of Dahlias? 


O one should infer from the forego- 

ing that public parks are not now 
serving a very useful service. I was 
impressed, recently, with the fine Eden 
Park Conservatories in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which are tastefully planted with tropical 
and semi-tropical plants, with some see- 
tions set aside for those plants which 
require a cooler temperature. In spite 
of a heavy pall of smoke that hangs over 
the city, none of the tender plants in the 
conservatories, perched high on a rocky 
bluff above the city, showed signs of in- 
jury. Thousands of people regularly 
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visit this spot, particularly during the 
Christmas and Easter seasons. 


HILE the spotlight is being thrown 
on parks, one other idea, proposed 


by Dr. Donald Wyman of the Arnold 
Arboretum, should be given serious 


thought. His suggestion is that arbo- 
reta be established in parks to aid in 
scientific research and publie education. 
This plan is a sound one. Where, for 
instance, in your neighborhood can you 
see mature specimens of trees, shrubs 
and evergreens in hundreds of interest- 
ing and useful varieties. There is a real 
need for arboretums, Perhaps the gar- 
den clubs, which have so courageously 





“Dahlias? But they don’t look like them,” 

people say when they see these Orchid- 

flowered varieties Dahliadel Twinkle, 

white suffused violet-rose, and Everest, 
pure white 


billboard menace, will 
this, another public service. 


NE more story about the Morning 

Glory Searlett O’Hara deserves tell- 
ing. It coneerns the man who first real- 
ized this flower’s value. 

I found him late last winter pottering 
with his pot plants in some low, stove- 
heated greenhouses tucked down behind 
a gasoline station on a side street in 
Dallas, Texas. Mr. Walker, I had 
learned from California, was the intro- 
ducer of this sensational novelty. His 
letters revealed little, so I went to see 
him. 

Here was a man who loved his plants, 
I found, so much so that some years ago 
he dropped railroading to follow a more 
exciting profession. The unusual in 
plants fascinated him; he was surrounded 
with a confusing clutter of them. 

A clothes pole is not a particularly 
exciting object, but Mr. Walker, clad 
in jumpers, pointed out one in his back- 
yard. On this pole had grown the Morn- 
ing Glory from which he collected seed 
to send to California where it was grown 
just for his small local seed business until 
in 1938 it gained national reputation. 

Mr. Walker did not claim all the credit 


fought the 
render 


now 


for his discovery. A printer, he said, 
who supplied him with his seed packets 
exclaimed one day over the beauty of 
the flowers and urged that more seed 
be grown on the coast. From this ob- 
secure beginning, a novelty was born. For 
every pound of seed sold this year—and 
this will be many hundreds of pounds— 
Mr. Walker will get a handsome royalty. 
To him this will mean a greater oppor- 
tunity to experiment with other novelties 
of which he already has several inelud- 
ing a non-seeding blue Morning Glory 
which, he says, opens many flowers in 
one cluster at a time. 


OME people have felt that because 

Searlett O’Hara is presumably a gar- 
den form of a vine said to be wild in 
the South that it cannot have merit. This 
is far from the facts. I have had cor- 
respondence with southern gardeners who 
said they had grown a beautiful red 
variety but did not know its name; a 
friend had supplied the seed. In fact, 
last year I found it flowering in a green- 
house in New Orleans, the seed having 
come from a loeal source. 

To add mystery to the situation I have 
information that a Mrs. Martindale of 
San Antonio, Texas, visited Mexico some 
years ago and brought back two unusual 
red Morning Glories. She gave some 
seeds to a friend, George Hutt, who in 
turn gave some to friends. They were 
forgotten and in later years they ap- 
peared in scattered gardens, but no one 
gave them any thought—just called them . 
Mexican Red Morning Glories. In 1933, 


a local flower fancier found one weak 
plant in a garden and gathered four 


seeds. These flourished, and in 1935 a 
quantity of seed was released through a 
local seedstore. The variety was named 
Lone Star Red. From this source, seed 


went to a second California grower. 
Thus, apparently, did two California 


seedsmen come to be growing Scarlett 
O’Hara (the new name) as Mr. Salbach 
reported in January FLOWER GROWER. 
Incidentally, the second red Morning 
Glory was carmine with a white edge 
which looks exactly like the new Giant 
Cornell. Is it? 

Flower fanciers—amateurs with back- 
yard gardens—have been responsible for 
the discovery of many valuable novelties. 
Not all of these plants will prove to be 
as popular as Searlett O'Hara. How- 
ever, they may have value; they may be 
growing in your garden, or you may 
have hybridized them yourself. Already, 
a number of you have written me about 
your flower originations. If you have a 
new creation, I would enjoy getting a 
letter describing it, with a snapshot if 
one is available. 


| hy Tee 
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Adventures of a Renter 


KATHRYN WEITZ 


UCH a tremendously large propor- 

tion of the family incomes of Mr. 

and Mrs. United States of America 
is in low and lower brackets that their 
attitude toward the care and improvement 
of rented domiciles reflects itself all too 
visibly in the doleful aspects of their 
premises and conditions much of the 
color of their daily lives. So repeatedly 
have I heard, “Oh, I’d love to have a 
garden, but you know we just rent’ as 
if that were a valid reason for spending 
their lives joylessly in drab places which 
have real possibilities of cheer, that I 
have been moved to set down the story 
of what we have accomplished in a rented 
place in the space of about five years. 

The depression was on us in full force, 
“us” being my husband, two teen-age 
boys, Herman and Rico, and myself. We 
arrived in a town in Southern California 
with the hope of a job and the certainty 
of very limited cash. So we took up our 
abode on the fringe of town, in a dilapi- 
dated shack which was an alniost total 
ruin within and without, for the yard 
looked like a public dump, as indeed it 
proved to have been, for some feet below 
the surface we unearthed one load after 
another of soup and sardine tins, auto- 
mobile tires and broken glass,—an assort- 
ment calculated to make life a nightmare 
for any new tenant; windows. were 
broken, paint existed only in sufficient 
patches to make the bald spots the more 
conspicuous,—I am sure no one could 
have picked out a more utterly degener- 
ate and hopeless spot. 

How easy it would have been to think 
we'd patch the leaks and simply exist in 
such a spot until things got enough bet- 
ter so that we could move,—an attitude 
which by the look of too many of our 
cities is very generally held. However, 





as jobs were few and far between we 
fully oceupied our leisure time by re- 
modelling the whole place. 


The landlord, 





A little ornamental pool which accommo- 
dates aquatics and reflects Roses in its 
mirrored surface 
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realizing that we meant business, helped 
with the more vital repairs on the house 
(I should like to remark here that I 
think landlords would be far more gen- 
erous than they are reputed if the atti- 
tude of the average tenant were con- 
structive rather than the reverse) and we 
hauled away wheelbarrow loads of un- 
burnable junk to the city dump. 

After the yard was clean, we found a 
street being paved not far away, so 
every day after five o’clock my husband 
and the boys brought home leftover con- 
crete and made a pavement about the 
house. At last we felt that we had 
achieved decency and could begin to make 
the place a home. The boys wanted a fish 
pond, so we graded and terraced the front 
yard, and built the fish pond which is 
now stocked with gold fish and water 
plants. We were still at this time living 
from job to mouth, sometimes altogether 
without jobs, so that haircuts figured as a 
large item in the budget. I am saying this 
only to emphasize the fact that we had 
no money for plants, or even for seeds. 
But we did know spots in the back coun- 
try where certain dearly loved plants 
grew in places which belonged to friends, 
and we wrote them asking for seedling 
plants of certain ones, and seeds of 
others. 

Lath being easy to come by when 
buildings are being wrecked, we managed 
to achieve quite a store for very little ex- 
cept the effort of hauling it, and by the 
same method we achieved lots of old bags, 
—feed and sugar sacks, cement bags, ete. 
With some second-hand two-by-fours we 
assembled the material into a good work- 
ing lath shelter in which to propagate 
our plant material—and wasn’t it a bless- 
ing in the leisure time of our growing 
boys to have them help in such a con- 
structive and wholesome project! 

We attacked the problem like real pio- 
neers and found the mountains lessening 
into mounds as we got nearer to them. Our 
interest increased continually, and we got 
the front yard planted to bright-colored 
Mesembryanthemums, Strawflowers and 
such annuals (including the native Pop- 
pies) as would grow riotously in a short 
season, all the while we were nursing 
other things for a more permanent 
growth. We “planted out” a very ugly 
vaeant lot with Morning Glory and Sweet 
Peas tramed on a tall fence, and when our 
seedlings had come along to a place where 
we felt that they were safe to be trusted 
out of doors we planted Peonies, English 
and French Lavender, kitchen herbs, the 
old Spanish Castile Rose, and the Black 
Sage, known to the Spanish settlers as 
Romero. This latter was a triumph, for 
the common opinion is that it is not a 
good garden subject, growing as it does 
only in remote mountain canyons. But 
here it is, a lovely hedge bordering the 
length of the path from street to garage, 
seventy-five sturdy plants covered with a 
bloom like purple and white velvet, the 
scent of which summons bees from miles 
away! 








And here’s the bungalow. It is now 
seated in a garden of bright flowers 


By the time this transformation was 
accomplished, the boys were grown and 
gone away to jobs of their own, and I 
wanted more plants and less eggs, so I 
abolished the hen yard which had been 
one of the alleviations of the depression 
with growing boys! By now we had a 
regular job and a second-hand car and 
my dream of a green retreat of my own 
seemed possible. For the first time in 
many years, my husband and I were free 
to roam on Sundays and holidays, and we 
took to tripping with a vengeance,—but 
never without a purpose! We made a plan 
for “Yami’s Paradise” (named for my 
mother who could never be without 
flowers) and every trip brought back its 
yield,—on double holidays we went to the 
mountains and hauled home flagstones for 
the walks; on annual vacations we went to 
the woods, making excursions with friends 
who kept their eyes open for seeding 
times for certain native Lilies which now 
proudly lift their lovely heads in my once 
depraved sideyard; we gathered rocks, 
mosses, ferns and each one went into its 
appointed place as if it had come home 
to live. 

My idea was to make a wall garden, 
and we used the shed wall for one side 
and built the other walls out of any old 
lumber which would serve, roofing the 
whole with the same kind of used bags 
which had served so well in the propa- 
gating shed. We covered the walls with 
roofing paper to keep the wood from de- 
caying, and to that we tacked Oregon 
green moss and chicken wire. I made 
pockets of wire covered with moss and 
fitted them into the background, covering 
them solidly and filling them with leaf- 
mold in which I planted ferns and Rex 
Begonias, which I bought with great care 
and propagated riotously. We gathered a 
lot of Helxine which grows so abundantly 
in shady spots and let it fill in ugly gaps 
for which at first we had no plants. The 
river bottoms yielded up good rocks of all 
sorts of colors and sizes, and the woodpile 
was robbed of several logs with good- 
looking bark to furnish us with stools and 
plantstands. 

We planted over fifteen hundred ferns 
of various sizes and kinds, a hundred or 
more different varieties of Rex Begonias, 
some fifteen Fibrous and about thirty 
Tuberous Begonias, both hanging and 
bedding varieties, besides many different 
kinds of plants used to blend the whole 
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together or to give individual accents. 
We made hanging baskets out of dis- 
sarded bean buckets painted green; the 
little plants grew into big ones,—and sud- 
denly we found ourselves famous! The 
local paper sent a reporter who in turn 
sent a photographer, and then the fun 
started. For weeks I had a steady stream 
of visitors, from five to twenty in a day,— 
all to see my backyard garden! The ex- 
periences I have had with the public 
would make anecdotes for all sorts of 
oceasions. While some frankly admire 
the garden for its own sake, I find the 
reactions of others a source of insight 
into the human eritter that I have never 
had before. One very welldressed 
woman drove up in her limousine and 
made a supercilious survey of the house 
from the street. After seeing my Yami’s 
Paradise she looked me over from head to 
foot, and said severely “How can you af- 
ford all this?” I asked her in my most 
respectful tones how she could-afford the 
dress she wore,—and she left abruptly! 
One practical man stood with his hands 
in his pockets looking at the cloth top of 





the enclosure and said judiciously “You 
ought to know that cloth will rot in a 
year.” Whereat I could not help rejoin- 
ing “So would your shirt if you were to 
wear it that long.” 

Many people voice their sentiments by 
indirection, contrasting my garden with 
my cheap print dress and the general 
neighborhood, by asking the price of my 
plants. I reply that they are not for sale, 
and that as this is my private garden it 
is my privilege to show it to them. Their 
reactions are various, but whatever form 
they may take at the moment, I feel that 
[I have done missionary work for some- 
thing which is vital. Often I am asked if 
I ean take my plants with me if I ever 
move, and I ean cheerfully say “No,” for 
many would not stand the transplanting, 
—but I shall be happy if the next tenant 
loves them and has an easier start than 
I did. 

When I hear such remarks as “This is 
so beautiful,—you’d never think to look 
at the front of the house that there could 
be such a gorgeous garden back here.” I 
say “It is like a homely woman whose 








beauty does not appear until you talk 
with her,—then you can see the radiance 
of her heart and soul.” So from day to 
day we now store up human contacts as 
well as enjoy the happiness of a dream 
come true. 

In the last five years we may have spent 
actually $150.00 on plant material. I 
could easily get much more than that now 
if I were to sell all the movable plants, 
and in the meantime I have literally had 
beauty from ashes; home has meant some- 
thing better than a place to eat and sleep 
and eke out a miserable existence in drab 
dejection because the premises were 
rented and not my own. My two boys 
were kept out of idle mischief and learned 
what it is to love and rear plants; our 
own minds and bodies were too full of 
our creation to brood over lack of work 
or what age and the future would bring. 
I heartily subscribe to a remark I over- 
heard “I’d have a garden if I had to make 
it in a trailer,” and I could wish our 
millions of low-income renters had the 
same spirit, for it would surely be quick 
to reflect itself in a saner national life. 











This “wall garden” was built against one side of a shed covered first of all with roofing paper and then green moss and chicken 


wire were tacked on. 
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Pockets were fitted in and filled with leaf mold and planted with a great variety of ferns, Rex Begonias, 
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“Golden Muscat is 
undoubtedly the 
finest hardy grape 
of recent origin” 


Courtesy N.- Y. 
Agricultural 
Exp. Station 


ROBERT C. MONCURE 


ITHIN the last decade there have 

been developed in the United 

States, Canada and the U.S.S.R. 
numerous hardy small fruits suitable for 
the small yard and garden. These fruits 
fulfill both useful and ornamental pur- 
poses, 

One of the most ornamental and use- 
ful is the hybrid blueberry developed by 
Dr. Coville of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and of which there 
are several excellent varieties, i.e., Cabot, 
Rancocas, Pioneer, Concord, Rubel and 
Jersey. My preference is for the two 
last named varieties. They grow five to 
six feet high, are upright in growth, and 
the red twigs present an interesting con- 
trast in winter, as well as erimson and 
bronze foliage in autumn. Hybrid blue- 
berries are excellent companions for 
Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) and 
Rhododendrons because of the interest- 
ing contrast of the green foliage of the 
latter and the red twigs of the former. 

An acid soil, moderate supply of mois- 
ture and good drainage are necessary for 
blueberries, but acidity. may be supplied 
by the addition of peat moss, with sand 
added in heavy clay soils, and a liberal 
muleh in all soils of leaves, lawn elip- 
pings or peat moss in summer to conserve 
moisture. Two or more varieties must 
be planted to insure proper pollination 
and fruiting. 

These blueberries are not to be econ- 
fused with the wild berries in either fla- 
vor or size, being superior in both re- 
speets and often reaching three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter. When the plants 
reach maturity they bear several quarts 
of berries a bush. In my estimation there 
is no more delicious dessert than a bowl 
of cold rice topped with these berries, 
rich cream and sugar. 
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Notable results have 
been achieved in de- 
veloping extreme- 
ly hardy fruits that 
withstand the sub-zero 
temperatures of the 
Dakotas and the prai- 
rie provinees of Canada, by 
Professor N. E. Hansen of 
South Dakota State College, by Mr. 
F. L. Skinner of Dropmore, Manitoba, 
and others. Similar work was done over 
a long period of years by the eminent 
Russian horticulturist, Michurin, but I 


‘have had the opportunity of seeing very 
little of the results of his work. 


New Dwarf Cherries 


Especially noteworthy is the work by 


Professor Hansen with dwarf cherries, 


such as the Sand Cherry and like wild 
varieties. The Hansen Bush Cherry is 
now beginning to receive the proper 
recognition it merits as a foolhardy 
cherry for regions of severe drought and 
cold. However, it is in my garden in 
Virginia a shapely shrub some four feet 
in height. My specimens are planted in 
heavy but well drained clay soil and 
began to bear the second year after plant- 
ing. Furthermore, it is most effective in 
landscape planting and will, therefore, 
fit into the landscaping of a small city 
lot as it may be planted only three to 
four feet apart. The foliage in summer 
is silvery grey and dark red and gold in 
autumn. The fruit is moderate in size, 
the branches being literally clustered 
with dark red fruit, in late July and 
August, which does not drop readily. 
While I do not especially like them for 
eating out of hand because of their slight 
astringency, they make superb jellies and 
jams. 

There are, likewise, several similar 
cherries unavailable as yet for wide dis- 
semination which are equally good, i.e., 
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Courtesy N. Y. Agricultural Erp. Station 
Nectarine Sure Crop is the most promis- 
ing hardy variety to date. The flesh is 
firm, free from the stone, and tender 


Hardy Small Fruits 


Tom Thumb, Champa, and Sanoba. Tom 
Thumb is searcely knee high and will 
probably grow further north than any 
other cherry. However, there is one va- 
riety, Oka, which is in my opinion the 
finest flavored and best for eating out 
of hand. It is now available from sev- 
eral nurserymen. Worthy attributes of 
these cherries are their apparent free- 
dom from disease as well as from moles- 
tation by birds, even the ubiquitous star- 
ling which is such a scourge to other 
cherries in this section of the country. 
This may be because of their low growth 
or because there is an abundance of other 
food at the time. The eminent Russian 
hortieculturist, Michurin, listed freedom 
from molestation by birds as one of the 
advantages of the low growing fruits. 

During the past two summers I have 
had the opportunity of comparing the 
habits of growth, quality of fruit and 
hardiness of large plantings of these 
cherries under conditions of extreme 
drought and more plentiful moisture at 
Dropmore in western Manitoba. These 
observations have led me to value these 
cherries more than ever. They have with- 
stood temperatures of 56 degrees below 
zero in the open field with shelter belts 
a considerable distance away. 

Another cherry, although not dwarf 
and not as hardy as the others mentioned, 
is Sweet September. It is a recent chance 
discovery by an amateur horticulturist in 
northwest Ohio, and has thus far proved 
free from disease as well as being har- 
dier in the bud than the ordinary sweet 
cherry. The fruit ripens over a long 
period from early September until frost, 
although the blossoms appear in spring 
with the other cherries. 


Fruiting Crabs 


Many home owners know and appre- 
ciate the beauty of the flowering crabs 
but too few know that there are excellent 
hybrid crabs that are both ornamental 
and useful for the small place, vearing 
apples of good size and excellent quality 
for jams and jellies; even one with red 
flesh throughout (unavailable in nur- 
series as yet). Hyslop is an excellent old 
variety. Dolgo and Osman are two ex- 
cellent hardy crabs of recent origin which 
survive the winters in Dakotas and west- 
ern Manitoba. Dolgo is probably the 
best ruby-red jelly crab apple, requiring 
the addition of no pectin, and reputed 
to have made as high as 45 glasses of 
jelly and 8 pints of jam from a single 
peck of fruit. Two or more varieties 
should be planted to secure proper polli- 
nation and fruiting. 

From year to year the line for bearing 
fruit trees is being pushed further into 
the coldest regions in Canada and United 
States for apricots, pears, apples and 
cherries, and the day may come when 
an extremely hardy peach will be de- 
veloped for the same regions. Only in 
the last few years a number of new va- 
rieties of apricots have been developed 
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by Professor Hansen which withstand the 
severe droughts and temperatures of 50 
degrees below zero. 


Dwarf Fruits 


The small home owner can now pur- 
chase several standard varieties of apples 
and pears grafted on dwarf Doucine 
stock, but the supply is limited. They 
require only a space of 15 to 20 feet be- 
tween trees and with good care will come 
into bearing in three years and produce 
fruit of the same size and quality in less 
time than ordinary trees. The principal 
varieties available are Cortland, Delicious, 
McIntosh, Pound Sweet, Stayman, Trans- 
parent, Maidens Blush and Rome in 
apples, and Bartlett, Seckel, Duchess and 
Flemish Beauty in pears. Professor Han- 
sen has created an excellent natural 
dwarf summer apple, Anoka, red striped 
in color and exeellent in quality, and it 
has proved satisfactory in my garden. 

Both for its ornamental foliage value 
for the shrubbery border and its supe- 
rior fruit for jellies and pies, Adams 
New Improved Elderberry is a welcome 
addition to the fruits for the small place, 
and will bring back childhood memories 
to those who spent their early years in 
the country. 

The finest hardy grape of recent origin 
is undoubtedly Goldeu Museat, originated 
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in New York State and possessing the 
golden color of the Diamond and the fin- 
est aroma of the tender European Mus- 
vat. It is a variety I would not be with- 
out. Caco is a superb red grape which 
is so rich in sugar and flavor that it can 
be eaten two weeks before it is ripe in 
my garden. Fredonia, Worden and 
Sheridan are a trio of excellent new black 
grapes, and the last named is noted for 
its late-keeping qualities, as well as its 
superb flavor and sweetness. Portland 
is an excellent early green grape with 
larger bunches and berries than any 
other green variety I have seen. 


Introducing Boysenberry 


Boysenberry is the result of a triple 
cross between the loganberry, blackberry 
and raspberry by Rudolph Boysen, 
Superintendent of Parks at Anaheim, 
California. In my opinion it is the most 
delicious berry every introduced, but 
others may differ with me. The berries 
are very sweet, extremely juicy but firm, 
seeds are few and soft, and fruit is often 
an inch and a half or more in length and 
an inch in diameter. Growth is so vigor- 
ous that plants should not be set closer 
than six feet and are best supported on 
wires similar to grapes and mulched in 
winter with straw. The fruiting season 
is often nearly two months and in rich 


McFarland photo for Whitesbog Blueberry Farm 





soil it is not unusual to pick 15 baskets 
of fruit from a single plant. The north- 
ern limit of hardiness has not been de- 
termined, but the Boysenberry has with- 
stood 19 degrees below zero in Ohio. 

A worthy companion fruit of similar 
habits and growth is the Thornless Young- 
berry and I like both of them equally 
well for flavor. Similar culture to that 
given the Boysenberry is recommended. 
Both the Youngberry and Boysenberry 
are superb for canning, remaining whole 
without any trouble. 

For the traditional gooseberry pie a 
few bushes will supply ample quantity. 
Downing, Poorman and Carrie are re- 
commended for north of the Mason-Dixon 
line, but Glendale is the only gooseberry 
that thrives and produces with any degree 
of satisfaction in the South and it was 
specially developed for that purpose by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Alfred Blackberry has proved 
to be a firm, delicious and very produe- 
tive berry in my garden under adverse 
conditions and drought, and I believe 
it is the best berry of that class, 


Raspberries, Red and Black 


It is difficult to select raspberries that 
are universal favorites because different 
sections of the country require plants of 
varying characteristics, and there have 
been so many new varieties introduced 
during the last decade that it is with 
great trepidation that I make recommen- 
dations. First, it should be remembered 
that the red raspberry is, generally speak- 
ing, a native of the northern United 
States and Canada and the black rasp- 
berry of the southern part. Latham and 
Chief I have found readily adaptable red 
raspberries to the heavy soil and _ hot 
summers of my garden as long as sup- 
plied with ample moisture. The berries 
are large and of excellent flavor and ex- 
cellent for sun cooked jam. Potomae is 
a purple berry and probably the most 
productive of all, as well as making ex- 
cellent jams and jellies without the addi- 
tion of pectin. However, it is too tart 
for my taste for a dessert berry. Black 
Beauty is my favorite black raspberry 
and besides is very disease résistant. 
Logan Black Cap also has similar quali- 
ties. If planted in rich deep soil with 
ample moisture and cultivation raspber- 
ries will produce large crops. Old wood 
should be pruned out each year. 


Strawberry Selections 


Much the same diffieulty is encountered 
in selecting strawberries as with rasp- 
berries and for similar reasons. In a 
home berry, quality and productiveness 
are the two prime requisites after allow- 
ance has been taken for soil and climate. 
Dorsett, Fairfax and Premier are meet- 
ing with universal suecess as early ber- 
ries, but I prefer Fairfax because of its 
superior flavor. Chesapeake is a hardy 
berry of superior quality, and Catskill 
is a very hardy berry for northern sec- 

(Continued on page 153) 


Have some blueberries? This is a culti- 
vated variety. The fruit is shown natural 
size 
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What Are These Judging Schools ? 








Displayed on this page are four arrange- 
ments which were scored by those taking 
examinations at the Ninth Annual Course 
for Flower Show Judges and Exhibitors 
in January in New York. The school was 
conducted by the Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State, Inc, Flower and 
evergreen combinations (above) are still 
eyed with disfavor by some, but are 
growing in favor with show enthusiasts. 
The first prize winner (below) had deep, 
rich color values—dark purple and warm 
crimson—which were appropriate in the 
heavy pottery vase 
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DOROTHY BIDDLE 


ACH year seems to see two flower 

shows springing up where but one 

bloomed before. First shows may 
be small, but each succeeding one is 
bigger and better in every way. Garden 
club women are willing to work with 
unremitting zeal to organize and stage 
shows. 

With all this steady growth of inter- 
est it is not surprising that from club 
after club the ealls go forth: “Where can 
we obtain the best information about 
flower shows?” “How can we get good 
judges?” “What is the ideal in flower 
arrangements ?” 

To help spread such information the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs 
has prepared a bulletin: “Judging the 
Amateur Flower Show,” which has 
helped innumerable groups to a_ better 
understanding of the subject. Books have 
been published that are constructive. Yet 
the printed word has never the power of 
the human voice, and so the so-called 
garden schools and judging schools have 
sprung into being. Held under the aus- 
pices of state organizations, of garden 
centers, of individual clubs and groups 
ot clubs, they attract enthusiastic and 
earnest audiences. I have even heard of 
individuals who give a series of lectures, 
finishing up with an examination, and 
offer “certificates” for judging. Obvi- 
ously, the worth while judging school 
should be held by a recognized organi- 
zation, with competent speakers who are 
specialists in their respective lines. 

The accredited judges who have taken 
such courses will never feel that taking 
a course makes a judge. It is experience 
in judging, plus knowledge, plus such a 
course, plus an impartial point of view, 
plus a great many other qualities (in- 
cluding a sense of humor!) that make 
vood flower show judges. 


AAAnt states have held judges’ 

courses, from the two-day program 
to the elaborate four-day schools held 
annually by the Federated Garden Clubs 
otf New York State. Usually less than 
half of these programs is given over to 
what is ealled specimen judging, and a 
large proportion of the time concerns 
the so-called artistic arrangements. Some 
of the schools—most of them in faet— 
make no attempt to give examinations 
or to certify that anyone taking the 
course may be a flower show judge. They 
are simply trying to give a point of view 
and give a basis of sound informa- 
tion to flower show enthusiasts. A few 
groups have sponsored schools for a 
number of years, have given written ex- 
aminations and listed those passing the 
examinations as accredited judges, among 
these organizations being the Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York State, the 
Michigan Horticultural Society and the 
Garden Club Federation of Massachu- 
setts. 

(Continued on page 162) 





























Experienced judges whose rating was 
used as the standard for marking student 
judges’ papers, rated the composition 
above a blue ribbon winner. Its sweep 
of line was lovely created with Snap- 
dragons, Roses and Pansies and strong 
foliage. Some student judges questioned 
that dark purple Pansies were “delicate” 
and whether a_ swing from purple 
through apricot was not a sharp contrast 
rather than a subtle combination. The 
class called for an arrangement in 
delicate, subtle color values. Neutral 
grays and brilliant purple were used in 
arrangement below 
Photos by SEAF 
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Preview of the Flower Shows 


Ae veg arrives officially with the flower 
shows in principal cities throughout 
the country. As if by magic, they whisk 
us months ahead; spring and summer ar- 
rive together. Dogwoods, Azaleas, Roses, 
Daffodils, annuals and perennials—in fact, 
flowers of every conceivable kind—suddenly 
burst into full bloom filling the air with 
fragrance. Treasures from the tropics to 
the mountain tops and the products of the 
plantsman’s skill are collected under one 
roof to provide an unparalleled opportu- 
nity for home gardeners to see them at 
close range. 

Regular flower show visitors are well 
aware of the fairyland of gardens and rare 
flowers that awaits them; those who never 
have seen a big show have yet to discover 
a new and thrilling experience. 


New York, March 13-18 


The International Flower Show, March 
13-18, officially opens the season in Grand 
Central Palace, New York. Huge gardens 
will occupy the central portion of the main 
floor this year. They will be set up by 
Peter Henderson, Stumpp & Walter, Alfred 
Kottmiller, John Scheepers, Inc., and Bob- 
bink & Atkins. 

Four floors will be filled with 275 classes 
which will be judged throughout the week, 
exclusive of garden club exhibits sponsored 
by the Garden Club of America, Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York State, and the 
Garden Club of New Jersey. Nowhere in 
the country can such a great variety of 
flowers and plants be found. Special edu- 
cational displays will be featured by the 
New York Botanical Garden and the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden. 

For over a quarter of a century this 
show has been sponsored by the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York and the New 
York Florist Club. 


Boston, March 16-21 


Gardening down the ages will be the 
theme of the 68th annual Spring Flower 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society in Boston, March 16-21, held in 
Mechanics Building. A large section of the 
500,000 square feet of floor space will be 
devoted to reproductions of various his- 
toric gardens of many nations. For ex- 
ample: there will be a Roman peristyle, 











































































Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, 


dated at 50 B.C.; a Moorish garden; a 
Monastic Garden, dated about 900 A.D.; 
an Elizabethan Garden of 1600; a French 
knot garden and, in addition to other dis- 
plays, a modern garden which, dated at 
1950, closes the span of two thousand years 
of gardens, 

Among the 200-odd displays and _ ex- 
hibits, a major attraction will be a Nine- 
teenth Century New England house and 
gardens. This authentic display is being 
staged by the Massachusetts Garden Clubs. 
A purely feminine accomplishment, it will 
feature a white mansion of ante-bellum 
days set amid acres of perfectly landscaped 
grounds. 


St. Louis, March 18-26 


Large gardens, particularly those from 
private estates, will provide much of the 
color at the greater St. Louis Flower and 
Garden Show which wil be held in the 
Arena, March 18-26. Nearly five acres will 
be devoted to these gardens, cut flower ex- 
hibits, the amateur division, and special 
feature exhibits. Committees have co-op- 
erated closely to stage what is hoped will 
be the finest garden club exhibition ever 
held in a St. Louis show. 

March 22 has been set aside as Garden 
Club Federation Day when local clubs will 
be hostesses to all out-of-town visitors to 
the show. A program of sight seeing at the 
show and light refreshments is’ being ar- 
ranged. 


Philadelphia, March 20-25 


Whereas definite information is not avail- 
able about specific exhibits at the annual 
Philadelphia Flower Show to be staged in 
the Commercial Museum, March 20-25, 
this exhibition has always been famous for 
extensive garden displays set up in a build- 
ing ideally constructed for a flower show. 
Acacias, wild flower glens, elaborate formal 
gardens, Rose gardens, bulbs and new an- 
nual flowers will undoubtedly be prominent. 


Elaborate gardens filled with rare and ex- 
pertly grown flowers are always prominent 
in the New York show. The Tulip garden 
(top right) was a Stumpp & Walter display. 
Gardens like the one staged last year by 
the University Horticultural Society (bottom 
right) are likely to be found at Chicago’s 
show this year 









Gardens of many periods will be a feature at Boston. The model (left) covers a span of 2,000 years. 


Mrs. Henry Ford’s roadside 
market is a popular exhibit at Detroit’s show 
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Chicago, March 25—April 2 


The theme of the 13th Annual Chicago 
Flower Show staged by the Garden Club 
of Illinois, March 25-April 2, at Navy Pier 
will be “Illinois through the years.” This 
will be a radical change from the style of 
last year’s show which honored Mrs. O. W. 
Dynes, general chairman and president of 
the National Council of State Garden Clubs, 
Inc., by exhibiting “Gardens from Maine to 
California,” each garden being typical of 
one of the seven regions in the National 
Council. 

The gardens this year will tell the story 
of the horticultural history of the state. 
Beginning with a primeval forest and wig- 
wam, the story of gardening will unfold 
through early pioneer days, the Greek Re- 
vival, the Civil War, the time of the 1893 
Chicago World’s Fair, on to gardens in 
Illinois today. Looking into the future, 
garden club members will also stage gar- 
dens in “Illinois of tomorow”’—four  sur- 
realistic arrangements. 


Detroit, March 25—April 2 


Cranes, red flamingoes, parrots, and ele- 
phant turtles will inhabit an African 
jungle to be staged by the Detroit Zoolog- 
ical Park at the Michigan Flower and 
Garden Exhibition to be held in Convention 
Hall, Detroit, March 25-April 2. Tropical 
materials indigenous to Africa and moss- 
laden trees will comprise the garden to be 
planted around an immense pool. 

Gardens of many types, numbering 18 in 
all, will occupy most of the 131,000 square 
feet of exhibition space. These gardens will 
be filled with the songs of 500 Hartz Moun- 
tain canaries which will be released in the 
hall. 

Each year the garden club section, fea- 
turing arrangements of many kinds, in- 
creases in importance. Of special interest 
this year will be modernistie plant material 
in modern containers. Educational exhibits 
will be put on by the park and conserva- 
tion departments. 


Santa Barbara, March 31—April 2 


Spring borders will .be one of the out- 
standing features at Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia’s Spring Flower Show, which will 
be held in the Armory in that city on 
March 31 through April 2 under the aus- 
pices of The Santa Barbara County Horti- 
cultural Society. 

The large Armory will be converted into 
a huge spring garden with displays of 
Orchids, flowering fruit trees, and Roses 
worked in with the displays of cut flowers 
and potted plants so that the entire show 
will look like one huge garden from the 
baleony of the building. 


Garden Pilgrimage in Georgia 


HE third annual pilgrimage of homes 

and gardens, sponsored by the Garden 
Club of Georgia, will be held this year 
March 22-April 3. Fine old homes and 
gardens in Savannah, Augusta, Milledge- 
ville, Macon, Columbus, La Grange, New- 
nan, Athens, and Atlanta will be visited. 
Complete information about the pilgrim- 
age is available from Mrs. Reginald S. 
Fleet, 89 West Wesley Road, Atlanta, 


Georgia. 
Judges for Garden Book Week 


ARDEN clubs planning to make entries 

in the Garden Book Week flower ar- 
rangement contest (described in our Febru- 
ary issue) will be delighted to hear that 
the committee of judges will consist of 
Dorothy Biddle, Esther C. Grayson, and 
Mrs. K. T. Cary. 
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The acceptance by these three well-known 
authorities in flower arrangement of the 
invitation to award the five prizes offered, 
increases the prestige which will be con- 
ferred on the winning clubs and insures 
national distinction for the club-members 
delegated to make the winning arrange- 
ments during Book Week, March 5-11. 

We are sure that our readers need no 
second urging to try their skill; neverthe- 
less, we point out that there is still time to 
make arrangements with your local book- 
seller to place a flower decoration in his 
store for Garden Book Week. Photographs 
of the arrangements should be in the hands 
of the book week committee by March 25. 
The address is Garden Book Week, 448 West 
37th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Motion Pictures for Clubs 


WO UFA films have recently been made 

available for use by garden clubs and 
other organizations which are instructive 
and good entertainment. The titles are 
“The Sensitivity of Plants” and “Plant 
Power.” They are available with or without 
sound, 16 mm or 35 mm film, at an ex- 
tremely low rental. 

Delicate instruments and __ time-lapse 
photography reveal in “The Sensitivity of 
Plants” that plants react in amazing fash- 
ion to outside elements. Leaves twitch 
from electric shocks, or wake up in the 
morning and stretch. In “Plant Power,” 
seedlings exhibit great strength and Lily- 
of-the-Valley runs its spear points through 
heavy foil. These are only a few of the 
wonders of plant life which fill each film 
that runs about 20 minutes. Information 
about these films is available from UFA 
Films, 729 7th Avenue, New York City. 


Judges Course in New York 


HE Federated Garden Clubs of New 

York State, Inec., held its Ninth Annual 
Course for Flower Show Exhibitors and 
Judges at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, January 10-13. Over 300 people 
attended, many coming from distant states. 

The first day’s lectures were by Dr. R. C. 
Allen of Cornell University. Dr. Allen de- 
voted a full day to horticulture, schedule 
planning and judging, for which he used 
cut material for practical demonstration. 

“Do not stress arrangements less, but 
horticulture more,” he said. If necessary, 
appoint special committees for horticulture 
in order to fill the cultural classes. 

Several methods might be used to stim- 
ulate interest. Offer better prizes. Im- 
prove the method of display, as, for 
instance, by varying the size or type of 
container to suit the flowers. Flowers, in 
this way, may be exhibited to bring out 
their character. It would be possible to 
put into the scale of points “Presentation,” 
for the method of display. In following 
this plan, all the rules of arrangement 
could be violated. If a flower grows a 
certain way, it should be presented that 
way. 

Miss Grace Cornell of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Fine Arts and a_ foremost 
authority on color, gave the second day’s 





Garden Club Officers! 


Write today for details of our special 
offer on five or more subscriptions to 
FLOWER GROWER. More garden 
clubs than ever before are ordering 
FLOWER GROWER under our group 
subscription plan. 

Garden Club Department 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 











lectures. She demonstrated her lectures by 
using many materials of various textures 
in connection with living flower arrange- 
ments, 


Colored Lights Discussed 


On Thursday morning, a fascinating lec- 
ture on the “Effect of Artificial Light on 
the Color of Flowers” was given by Mr. 
Alvine H. Powell, electrical engineer of 
General Electric. Mr. Powell is an expert 
on the study of light and color. 

If you have a blue arrangement on your 
table at night use a daylight type of lamp 
above it or a Down Light with a daylight 
screen. 

Surprise pink and amethyst are dramatic 
colors for flower lighting. 

Outdoor garden lighting at night is one 
of the most fascinating things you can 
have. Moonlight blue is best for lighting 
a garden at night. 


Oral Judging Demonstration 


The last lecture of the series was one 
of the most interesting and unique features 
ever offered at the Judges Course. Under 
the direction of Mrs. Roy E. Lincoln of 
Port Washington, three classes of artistic 
flower arrangement were judged audibly 
by experts, thus acquainting the audience 
with the reactions of a judge to a flower 
exhibit. 

On the stage there was set up a cross 
section of an average flower show, consist- 
ing of various arrangements which did or 
did not meet with the judges’ approval. 
The first class to be judged was “Arrange- 
ment in Pottery Container.” This class 
was judged by Mrs. Wheeler Peckham. She 
studied the class as a whole, thinking out 
loud for the benefit of the audience. 

She said that she had received the sched- 
ule with the classes that she would judge, 
in advance. She read it over to see that 
she did not misunderstand anything and to 
see whether there was anything she should 
learn about the classes before she went to 
the show. 

She then glanced at the whole group. 
There were only three entries. She said, 
“If a question arises I would prefer to put 
it in writing to the head of the commit- 
tee.” So she asked the committee, “In a 
small class like this, do you wish me to 
give three prizes or would you like me 
only to give such prizes as I think the 
exhibits are worth? If they are below 
standard shall I give only a second prize?” 

The committee answered that as_ they 
had given first, second and third prizes in 
the other exhibits they wanted three prizes 
given in this class. An exhibitor should 
not be penalized because a class is small. 

Mrs. Peckham then made running com- 
ment on tying and wiring above water, de- 
sign, framing of the exhibit, etc. 

The second theme in this one-act dra- 
matic effect of judging on a stage was 
enacted by three judges, Mrs. Walter Hine, 
Mrs. Cyrus Vail and Mrs. Robert Kearfott. 
They judged a class calling for “Arrange- 
ment with Accessory.” 

Thus the oral judging went on to the 
third class which called for “Arrangement 
Against a Colored Background.” This was 
discussed by Mrs. Charles Kellner, Mrs. 
James Coyle, Mr. Dwight Kellogg, Mrs. 
David Sands and Mrs. Ralph Magoffin. 

After hearing these entertaining and 
enlightening talks by expert judges, the 
class went well prepared to the examina- 
tions next day. The written examination 
was based on questions covered in Dr. 
Allen’s lectures. The other half of the 
examination consisted of each person judg- 
ing according to a scale of points provided, 
a large exhibition of flower arrangements 
illustrating principles previously given in 
the course, 
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FOR A 
PERMANENT 
| LAWN 








STAIGREEN is a modern lawn formula, 
free of troublesome weeds and crabgrass, 
producing under normal conditions a per- 
manent lawn of beautiful deep-rooted turf, luxuriant 
and emerald-green from early Spring to early Winter 
... Don’t experiment, sow STAIGREEN. 
Pamphlet “How to Build a Permanent Lawn” 
every package. 
2% Ibs. $1.55 12% Ibs. $7.00 
5 Ibs. $3.00 25 =Ibs. $13.50 
Delivery prepaid anywhere in U.S. A. 
Use one pound for a quick new lawn 10x 20 
ft.—half quantity for renovating old lawn. 


EMERALD GRASS FERTILIZER 


25 ibs. $1.75 100 Ibs. $5.00 
For new lawns use 10 lbs. to 200 sq. ft.—half quantity for renovating. 


free in 


Free on Request— Recommendations for your particular problem. 


Send for 1939 SEED ANNUAL 


Stim é alter 


132-138 Church St. Dept. F New York City 


Stamford, Conn. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Branch Stores : 
Englewood, N. J. 




















New Named Varieties 


RUSSELL LUPINS 


RE-SELECTED STOCK of the English Flower Sensation 
which won Three Gold Medals in a Single Year. 


Magical flowers of wondrous size and marvelous color combinations. 
Choice named varieties of plants selling in England at $1.87 to $5.75 
each, but available in this country ONLY when produced from this 
seed. 

Great flower spikes, 
often three feet or 
more in height, en- 
tirely covered with 


closely set blooms 
forming a gorgeous 
mass of radiant colors 
and bi-colors never 
before seen in Lupins. 
oe ted Stoc k: 
2 seeds 25¢c 50 
ans 65c; 120 seeds 
$1.25; 250 seeds 
$2.50. Mixed named 


& Varieties only. 


@ Original Stock (Not 
seeds of Named Var- 
ieties): 10 seeds 15c; 





. 24 seeds 25c.; 80 
4 _ ds 65c; 200 seeds 

$1.25: 500 seeds 
: $2 ‘50. Mixed varie- 
* ties only. 


Russell Lupins are ro- 
bust perennials, easy 
to arow most any- 
where. 





These seeds are obtainable ONLY in the English 


growers’ colored packets, and plainly labeled 
“"RE-SELECTED STOCK,’’ bearing the trade- 
mark seal, the head and signature of George 
Russell, the originator, under whose supervision 
they were grown. 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST. 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Edward CVick = "Preserve 
DEPT. 739, 205 ELWOOD AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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BRAND PEONIES 





- 


PEONIES 


In as beautiful a lot 
of roots as we ever se- 
lected and saved for the 
spring trade are now in 
our storage in more than 
100 of the world’s most 
wonderful sorts. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


OVER 10,000 





CAN NOW BE FOUND GROWING 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
PEONY WORLD! 





DUAL-PURPOSE FLOWERING CRAB 
FLOWERING OFFER! 


CRABS 


We have been working for 
10 years to gather a collection purple fruit. 
of flowering crabs that was 
hardy clear across the northern 
boundary. We now offer the 
and in a line of crabs which 
are beautiful when covered 


red fruit. 
1 Hopa Deep pink blooms, 
purple fruit. 


In a nice mailing size 
delivered postpaid in U.S 


ALL FOR $1.75 





1 Dolgo White blooms, brilliant 


1 Red Silver Deep red blooms, 





with bloom in the spring, and 
with loads of brilliant fruit in 


the fall, which will make up BEAUTIFUL FR FE 
— finest jelly, jam, and CATALOG 


PEoONY BRAND Farms, inc. 


134 E. DIVISION ST., FARIBAULT, MINN. 








NEW MAGNIFICENT 
UW 






Giant flowers in all light shades; the over- 
laying colors on the petals make the flowers reflect an irides- 
cence never before seen in Zinnias. 

Growing in the field they were the most delightful array 
of "pastel" color combinations you could possibly imagine. 


Large Pkt. 30c; 4 Oz. $1.50 


Other Exclusive and Harris Grown Flowers 
HARDY CARNATIONS—Real hardy perennial Carnations with all! the 


delicious fragrance in a mixture of ali the colors. Pkt. 15< 
OLYMPIAN SCABIOSA—A new, more vigorous growing and larger 
flowered Scabiosa in a mixture of colors never before seen 


Pkt. 20c 


PURPLE PRINCE PETUNIA—A new immense deep velvety blue-purpl: 
well waved and unusual. Pkt. 40c 


BLACK PRINCE PETUNIA—Another new low-growing deep velvety 


Scabiosa. 


maroon-red. Very dark and large flowered. Pkt. 25 
SUPREME LUPINS—A remarkable array of unusual colors and ac 
climated to this part of the country. Pkt, 15- 
EARLY DAWN ASTERS—A new strain of our own growing. Starts 
flowering early in July from seed sown outdoors the last of April 


Good for cutting. Blooms ahead of the 
Three colors—White, Rose, Azure 


“tarnished plant bug" 


or—Pkt. 15¢ 


Harris’ "Variety Mixtures'' are actually made by blending together 
proper amounts of seed of the same carefully grown separate kind; 
we offer as named varities. You know the colors in our ‘Variety 
Mixtures". 


SEND FOR OUR 1939 CATALOG — IT'S FREE. 


Each cc 


HARRIS SEEDS =: 





JOSEPH HARRIS CO.,Inc., RFD 4, Coldwater, N. Y. 


O7¢e. 
ZINNIAS 
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PRUITT'S 


NEW GLAD 
CREATIONS 


FOR 1939 


MYRNA—Beautifully ruffled giant ivory 
white. An improvement on Maid of 
Orleans. Straight spikes produce from 
seven to ten well-placed florets. ‘Not 


affected by hot weather. 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE—Best creamy-white ever 
introduced. Large ruffled florets. 
EARLY PEACH—Peach-red blending to 
ivory in throats of upper petals. Lower 
petals blotched a warm buff. 


PARADISE—An early clear apricot, open- 
ing 6 to 7 large florets at a time. 
ELLEN MARIE—Large ruffled salmon 


pink, buff throat. 


VALERIA—Very soft red with narrow mark 
of light cream. 


LEONA—Beautiful rich rose red. 
ruffled. 


Each of these superb varieties a Pruitt 


creation beautifully illustrated in full color 
in new catalog. Send for FREE copy 


today. 
D. S. PRUITT 


P. O. Box 402 Eugene, Oregon 


Tall and 

















KILL APHIS 


AND OTHER SUCKING INSECTS 
Spray flowering plants, shrubs, vines, 
trees with Garden VOLCK ... the all 
around garden spray. A combination §j 
VOLCK and Nicotine Spray. 

++» Pree ‘Pest Control Guide 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Elizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, California 


Garden VOLCK== 















FREE! Sample Copies! 


Sample copies of FLOWER GROWER 
will be sent on request to friends and 
neighbors who would be interested in 
subscribing to FLOWER GROWER, or 
for distribution at Garden Club meetings. 
Circulation Department 


THE FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 











Choice Rock Plants 
and IRIS 


New Catalogue Now Ready 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 
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GUARANTEED 
TO BLOOM 





macho 
ER LiLike 


No garden is com — 
without the beauty and fragrance 

of a Water Lily Pool. Water Lilies are easiest 
of flowers to grow ; no weeding — no watering — 
no hoeing. Certain to prove a delight for the 
whole family. 


yon New CATALOG now ready 

Bizsiuscy illustratedin natural colors. 

Ei: ipful directions. Contains every- 

¢e thing for the water garden. Tells 

4 plants gutpanteed to bioom. Sur- 

oA rising ly low prices. Write for 

” £ copy today! (Canada 15c) 
Oldest and Largest Water Lily Specialists 

9315 Brookside Ave. 9323 Rainbow Terrace 

Saddle River, N. J. independence, Ohio 









all about Tricker's large, healthy 





















Billbergia Flowers Indoors 


There is a question I have wished to ask 
for some time. Some years ago I saw a 
description of a plant new to me “Bill- 
bergia nutans” in THE FLOWER GROWER, 
and it appealed so to my curiosity that 
later on when I saw it in Germains (Los 
Angeles) catalogue I ordered a plant. 

It has been a pleasure now for the third 
season and I recommend it to any one 
interested in different house plants. I re- 
pot it each spring always crowding it a 
little, leaving it under a tree, north of 
the garage, with little or no attention till 
fall. At Christmas time, the interesting 
flower stems appear, a_ beautiful rose 
sheath from which green flower sprays 
hang pendant and last a long time. Mine 
now has four beautiful sprays. When 
through blooming, I keep it in a basement 
window. 


An offset I gave a friend bloomed this 


year, its second year. But seemingly the 
flowering sections do not bloom again and 
I would like to know if anyone can tell 


me if the spent sections should be dis- 
carded when repotting? They rather cum- 
ber the plant proper, and many new offsets 
form each year. I find some scale attacks 
the stiff slender foliage, otherwise it is 
easy to care for. 

I would like to add how much THE 
FLowER GROWER has improved in my opin- 
ion, giving much real information. I have 
had it for years now.—(Mrs.) E. B. B., 
(Ill. ) 


—It often happens that a number of 
house plants like yours have a habit of 
growing out from the center, making new 
offsets which bloom the next year. In the 
case of your Billbergia it would be just 
as well to discard the old center because 
it has served its usefulness and probably 


will not flower again: Thus, in repotting 
the old plant, save only the new offsets 


which will grow 
have found. 


rapidly as you no doubt 


Colored Flames from Cones 


Will you please give me directions for 
treating Pine cones so that when they burn 
in a fireplace they will be different colors? 

I have been a subscriber to FLOWER 
GROWER for many years and have enjoyed 
it and received many useful hints from 
it—(Mrs.) Rose BisHop, (Vt.) 


The following chart will help you in 
applying chemical coloring liquid to cones 
or driftwood: 


Copper sulphate—gives the best color. 
Varium nitrate—gives blue color. 


color. 
color. 

Use 1 pound of chemical to 1 gallon of 
water. (1 tablespoonful of common table 
salt may be added for additional color). 

Dip the cones in the liquid and allow to 
dry thoroughly; then dip them once or 
twice more as you wish. 


reddish 
blue-green 


Strontium nitrate—gives 
Copper chloride—gives 


Bringing Herbs Indoors 


When is the best time to pot herbs for 
the kitchen winter window garden? (Par- 
sley, chives, mint, ete.) I have had no 
success and have wondered if they should 








Information Please! 


EADERS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions, 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 








Who Has Odd Ivies? 


On the strength of an article and 
an exhibit at the International Flow- 
er Show a year ago, I became inter- 
ested in the various kinds of Eng- 
lish Ivy (Hedera helix) and have 
endeavored to accumulate several 
kinds, only to be balked at every 
turn. With the exception of two or 
three kinds they seem impossible to 
get. And all you do get are looks 
of pity and scorn from the nursery- 
men. Where do you suppose I could 
buy various kinds?—(Mrs.) F. M. 
PoTrer, Jk., (N. Y.) 








Any Variegated Branching Ivy 


Is there any known self branching 


variegated Ivy? If so, where may | 
get it? I have some which I got 
from treating a plant with chem- 


icals but I cannot tell whether this 
was due to the chemicals entirely or 
to the ancestry of the plant. I 
would ijike this information before 
I continue my experiments.—EDITH 
BouRDETTE HENDRIX, (Ohio) 








Bleaching Oak Leaves 


I wonder if any of your readers 
can give me a bleach for bleaching 


Oak leaves for winter bouquets ?— 
(Mrs.) Mary C. Dunn, (Mo.) 











be raised in 
SMITH, (Ohio) 

I think they do better if raised in pots 
but, except mint, youngish plants taken 
in before frost should do well. Mint can 
freeze before taking in. They are quite 
sensitive to coal gas, ete., and the pots 
should be soaked frequently indoors.— 
Mrs. Rosetta E. CLARKSON, Editor of the 
Herb Journal. 


pots?—(Mrs.) Epear H. 


Gourd Specialists 


Answering Elsie M. David, (Mich.) Jan- 
uary 

There are many specialists now growing 
gourd seed. If you will write to Anna B. 
Stone, R.F.D. No. 3, Newburgh, N. Y., or 
Mr. Benjamin Brundage, Danbury, Conn., 
and tell just what you want, I feel sure 
either one will be able to help you.—( Mrs.) 
W. L. McLaveHiin, (N. Y.) 
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CATAWBIENSE 


OR RED FLOWERING— 









| Large 6-Year Plants, 
Ready to Bloom 


Not small seedling plants 
usually sent in offers of 
this kind, but heavy root- 
ed, nursery grown, well 
branched and 8-10 inches 
tall. 

GUARANTEED 


TO GROW 


Cut out this ad, attach name and address, enclose 
$1 or $2 and they will be sent postpaid to your door. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 

NOTE: Plants should be planted in the peat moss 
which will be around the roots of all orders packed. 

Limited number so order early— 
Plants will be shipped at proper time 
No orders accepted from or shipped to California 
West of Denver, add 25c for postage. 





Note: 








NOW-AMERICA’S MOST HELPFUL GARDEN BOOK 


‘GLORIES OF THE GARDEN’ 


Trademark 
WRITE FOR. FREE COPY TODAY 


KRIDE NURSERIES,Inc 


Box Middlebury, Ind. 


11 

~===5— FREE My Beautiful NEW CATALOG 

£~=— Profusely Illustrated in Natural Colors 
7 LOWEST PRICES FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 

JOHNSON WATER GARDENS. P.0.BorD-3 Hynes, Cal 








Ne ee vat 








FANCY LEAVED 


\CALADIUMS 


Nature’s loveliest foliage plants for pots 
or window boxes. Gorgeous ec»lors from 
white through pink to deep ‘scarlet in 
all shades. Easily grown with my simple 
planting instructions. 10 bulbs, mixed 
varieties $1. 10 bright pink or 10 rose 

















$1; 25 for $2. The three coliections, 30 
— $2.50, All postpaid, No cata- 
ogue. 
J. D. Mitchell, Box 3561, Sebring, Fla. 
qirst 
e the 
fo grow = ANNUAL 
ensation 






Send today for free beautifully illustra- 
ted seed catalog featuring many new 
specialties including Scarlet O'Hara 
Morning Glory; pack of Los Angeles 
Larkspur seeds included free. 


Vitam 4 Mee WISCONSIN 
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Dorothy Gurney Wrote the Lines 


Answering Mrs. John C. Darnell, (Texas) 
December, page 557 


Twenty-five years ago my wife and I were 
walking along Piccadilly, London, England, 
when we noticed in a show window an at- 
tractive garden bench made of teakwood. 
On the back of this bench was engraved 
the following: 


“The kiss of the sun for pardon, 

The song of the birds for mirth— 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


I copied them into my notebook and when 
we reached home I had them engraved on 
the back of one of our garden benches and 
since that time our garden has not been 
without a bench that carried this beautiful 
sentiment. 


Like Mrs. Darnell we, too, wondered who 
wrote the verses and what the rest of the 
poem might be, but with all of our search- 
ing we were unable to find any reference 
to it. What was our delight, therefore, 
one morning to find the poem printed in 
full in one of our daily papers. The poem, 
“The Lord Planted a Garden” 
to Dorothy Frances Gurney, 
follows: 


. 
18 


and is 


as 


The Lord Planted a Garden 


The Lord God planted a garden 

On the first white days of the world, 
And He set there an angel warden 
In a garment of light enfurled. 


So near to the peace of Heaven, 
The hawk might nest with the wren, 
For there in the cool of the even 
God walked with the first of men. 


And I dream that these garden-closes 
With their shade and their sunflecked sod 
And their lilies and bowers of roses, 
Were laid by the hand of God. 


The kiss of the sun for pardon, 

The song of the birds for mirth— 

One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 

Than anywhere else on earth. 
—DorotHy FRANCES GURNEY 

I am glad to be able to supply this 


information to Mrs. Darnell.—CHARLEs J. 
LYNN, (Ind.) 


These Have Greenhouse Supplies 


Answering Henry C. 
uary 


Oleott, (Okla.) Jan- 


A number of greenhouse concerns can 
supply all materials necessary to build 
small home greenhouses and conservato- 
ries. In some cases they may be assem- 
bled by the home gardener or in the case 
of larger structures the company will erect 
the house for you. These concerns also 
carry a complete line of greenhouse equip- 
ment, coldframes, hotbeds, sashes, and 
heating units for frames and greenhouses. 


In most instances each firm has district 


representatives in various parts of the 
country. I would suggest that you cor- 
respond with any of the following: Lord 


& Burnham Company, Irvington-on-Hud- 
son, New York; American Moninger Green- 
house Mfg. Corp., 1820 Flushing Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Metropolitan Greenhouse 
Corp., 1851 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Stearns Greenhouses, Neponset, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; National GreenhouseMfg. Co., 
Pana, Ill.; E. F. Hodgson Co., 730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
(Continued on page 161) 
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A NEW SHRUB 


Delightfully different which 
flowers from June until frost, 
and is excellent for cutting. 
Clear lavender-pink in color. 


NEW DAY LILY 


(Hemerocallis Hyperion) This 
perennial is hardy, fragrant, 
good for shady places. July 
and early August. 








Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Apple and Pear. Apple 
budded on improved Dwarf 
stocks selected by East Mall- 
a Research Station, Eng- 
and, 


Maloney Customers 
Must Be Satisfied 


Roses, Evergreens, Fruit Trees, Seeds, and a com- 
plete line of nursery stock may be found in our 
New Free Catalog in color. (Most Items Prepaid). 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
60 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 
1884) 


(Est. 











FRUIT TREES and ORNAMENTALS 


Grown By Virginia's Largest Growers 
In a large assortment of varieties and sizes, 
offered at considerably reduced prices. Send for 
a Free Copy 44 Page Planting Guide and New 
Low Price List, offering more than 800 varieties, 
including the Outstanding New Ones. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


SURP 
© iiitn toeey oeotee 


Pm Try Cur Choice Specials 

sters (non-wilting giant b he 
ing) Red, White, Pix, Purple = 
a. a %. 10c. Petunias (ruffied or 
estes. et plain ee (giant = dwart) 

iJ ’ ia . 

Nasturtiums — any 3 pkgs. 25c, any 7 phew S0n” 
Send Today for your copy of our New Catalog 3-E 


FAIRWAY GARDENS Park Ridge, til. 















RARE FLOWER. 


Seeds=—Plants 


The new 1939 catalog carries descriptive 
offerings of nearly 3000 Unusual Flowers, | 
including Star Lily, Fringed Gentian, Yel- 
low Salvia, Rigidella lammea, The Emer- 
ald Delphinium, Anoda Snowcup, Violet 
Meconopsis, New Hardy Verbena, Venus 
Fly-trap, Blue Tigridia, Pink Calla, And 
BULBS, ‘“‘hard-to-find’’ kinds in wide as- 
sortment. 


It gives colors and foliage, heights, sea- 
sons, habits and requirements; just those 
| quirks of information that hide so stub- | 
} bornly when wanted most. You will need | 
} the catalog as a rigidly accurate work of 
| reference; you will read it because it is 
| humanly, individually, interesting. Sent 
| gladly on request to Dept. Z. 

| 

| 


. REX. D. PEARCE | 


Seed-grower 


Merchantville New Jersey 
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Real Gardening 


A different kind of all-garden 
magazine . . . Practical as dirt 
. . - No flubdub or advertising 
. . . Digest size, monthly, il- 
lustrated . . . Top-notch con- 
tributors—Donald Wyman, A. 
B. Stout, W. N. Craig, Monta- 
gue Free, B. Y. Morrison, Ar- 
mand R._ Tibbitts, Edward 
Steichen, T. H. Everett, etc., 
etc. . . . I year, $3; special 
introductory offer, 5 months, $1 
. . « How about trying it? 


REAL GARDENING 


Edited by Robert S. Lemmon 
Box F, New Canaan, Conn. 















or New CASTLE,” exquisitely illustrated 
in colors, tells how to grow these roses, and 
many other flowers. Gold mine of information. Be- 
ginners ought not be without this book. Low prices. 
Write for your copy. It’s FREE. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 345 New Castle, Ind. 


Magnificent 
DELPHINIUMS 
Beautiful 


IRIS 
Gorgeous 


313 =TIGRIDIAS 
Unexcelled Flower Seeds for Spring Sowing! 
All the Best Novelties for 1939 
Our Own Russell Lupin Seeds at Less 
Catalog with Natural Color Plates FREE 


to Prospective Buyers 
PUDOR’S [ °3.27"° ] Puyallup, Wash. 


(17 years in Business) 














The World's Finest IRIS 


Growing Stations on Both Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts 

Every known type of IRIS in the world, tested varie- 
ties, My Washington-Grown Jumbo Bearded Iris 
Plants will amaze you. Every garden lover has need 
of my 1939 Iris Catalog, richly illustrated in color. 
Write for your copy, free, 

ROBERT WAYMAN Dept. N_ Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 


DELPHINIUM ARISTOCRATS 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” HYBRID—The dependable Hy- 
brid. Mildew and heat resistant. Gorgeous shades of 
lightest blue to the deepest Gentian blue; some have 
pink fillings; some orchids; many doubles. 

Thrifty blooming size; 12 for $1.00; 30 for $2.00 
Large 2 yr. field-grown: 6 for $1.00; postpaid. 
CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE'’—A branching type. 

2’ ’ in height. Flowers of brilliant velvety 














Grows 2’ to 3 R 
blue. Stay in bloom longer than other Delphiniums., 
Blooming size; 20 for $1.00; 50 for $2.00 
Large 2 yr. field grown; 6 for $1.00 postpaid. 


ELATUM “ICEBERG’’—The pure white strain. Strikingly 
beautiful in the garden, Ideal for cutting. 


Large 2 yr. field grown; 4 for $1.00 postpaid 


catalog of perennial and rock plants, listing 
over 200 varieties, on request. 


HEREFORD'S GARDENS 
Oakford - . . . 


Descriptive 
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Garden Tips for Southern California 


Mary C. SHAW 


N the winds of spring, this month 
comes to us bringing green every- 
where, with flowers and more 

flowers brilliant under the strong sun. 

Flaunting brightest colors are the low- 
growing yellow and orange Gazanias, so 
fine for parkways, and pink, lavender 
and purple Mesembryanthemums, while 
from tufts of lacy foliage California’s 
Cups of Gold, the Poppies, lift their 
heads. 

Flowering Peaches are holding their 
own from last month. Note in other gar- 
dens the colors and arrangements most 
pleasing and set nursery trees at once 
for this same exquisite beauty in your 
garden next year. These Peaches loaded 
with double flowers are so effective in 
groups of three or five in several shades 
of pink and a white in front of ever- 
greens. 

Borders and patches of Buttereup 
Oxalis are showing cheerful yellow 
blossoms. This Oxalis is one of the easi- 
est of little plants to manage. It starts 
either from a cluster of stems or from 
bulbs. Leave in the ground and keep 
dry through the summer. 

Give Hemerocallis that are preparing 
to bloom a top-dressing of fresh soil and 
fertilizer mixed. This plant does well 
in shade or part sun, with plenty of 
moisture when in flower. 

Jasminum primulinum is still wreath- 
ing the fence with its garlands of green 
and gold. Branches should be cut freely 
for house decoration as it will require 
a good trimming back, anyhow, after it 
is through blooming. 

Calendulas, Stocks and the shrubby 
Ericas are yet looking well. Such free 
bloom means that the gardener must go 
often among the flowers with shears and 
basket to gather faded blossoms so that 
the garden can be neat and attractive. 


HERE are many volunteer seedlings 

such as Cosmos, Larkspur, Nicotiana, 
Petunia, Sweet Alyssum and Summer 
Chrysanthemums. Transplant those that 
are out of their right places, now, before 
the days are warmer, and the soil is 
dryer. 

Set plants of rust-proof Snhapdragons, 
and of Pentstemon. Snaps may be more 
lasting for eut flowers, but the Pentste- 
mon as a husky perennial has a longer 
life. 

Early Iris are blossoming. Others are 
making rapid growth and are setting 
buds. Those from the North that were 
planted the last of December are quite 
as advanced as plants from the East 
that were set in August. These died 
down when cold and snow were due, 
while the northern ones remained green. 
I wonder if the Eastern Irises will in 
time become acclimated and change their 
ways. 

Irises are shallow-rooted, so use eare 
when stirring the soil near them. Put 
snail poison around the clumps to pro- 
tect the buds from being chewed. 

Violet plants are giving their largest 


flowers and longest stems. See that they 
have an abundance of moisture, and keep 
off seeds for continued bloom. 

Plants of Nicotiana affinis that lived 
over from last season are now coming 
into flower. Besides seeding freely these 
send out new plantlets from the base. 
There are many varieties, but the N. affi- 
nis is the most fragrant. They can be 
raised in almost any soil or location. 

The very large, double, shell-pink, 
climbing Rose you are seeing so much 
these days is Belle of Portugal . . . 
one of the must-haves! The smaller 
climbers having little buff-yellow or 
white tiny-petaled, flowers with a musky 
perfume, that are turning pergolas into 
real bowers of beauty, are Banksia 
Roses. These are very old Roses, are 
natives of China, and are suitable for a 
mild climate, only. 


USH Roses are sending out healthy 

new shoots filled with the promise 
of lavish bloom. If the bush is not on 
its own roots, but a budded one, just 
look upon the huskiest of that new growth 
with a bit of suspicion. What seems so 
fine may be the stock instead of what is 
budded onto it. Such things do happen. 
So make a very careful comparison of 
leaf and stem to determine the truth of 
the matter. If the wild stock is not 
promptly taken out there will soon be 
nothing else left. 

Keep a close watch or Roses will be- 
come infested with aphis. Remove strag- 
glers at once with a soft brush, or by 
a forceful bath from the hose. If the 
aphis still bother ask your florist for 
a spray that will not disfigure the bush. 
Also, follow the directions very care- 
fully or the foliage of the Roses may 
go along with the pest! 

A good reliable perennial here is Sea- 
biosa. At this time do not eut them 
down to the ground, but, rather, trim up 
well, stake and tie. Very soon, then, 
they will start another season of bloom, 
and if in a spot that is shaded from hot- 
test sun, will blossom till winter. 

Sow some seed, too, that you may have 
young plants with which to fill in when 
the older ones have bloomed themselves 
to death. Scabiosa, these days is far 
from the old-time Mourning Bride, for 


it now comes in marvelous colors and 
with much larger flowers than were 


those of our great-grandmother’s  gar- 
dens. 

The only real task in connection with 
this lovely flower is to keep off all faded 
blooms! 

Put out more Petunia seedlings. Those 
set during the winter are now starting 
to blossom. 


LANT Glads, also Dahlias that show 
lively sprouts. These should be set 
eight inches below the surface, but only 
partially covered till growth starts. Then 
fill in with soil, leaving a shallow depres- 
sion to hold water at irrigating time. 
(Continued on page 151) 
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Tuberous-Rooted 
Begonias 
; J. E. Carter, (Ont.) Latest Sensation— 


A§ Rex Begonias are grown exclusively r A M A ie j xX 


for their resplendent foliage, tuber- 
ous Begonias receive the same attention 


for their large and brilliantly colored Summer Glow 


and delicately shaded flowers. A lovely new bright wine-red form of the charm- 








The value of these useful garden flow- ing Aestivalis that arrests immediate attention. 

ers has not been fully realized by the Colorful flowers contrast strikingly with graceful 

average gardener. We all appreciate gray-green foliage. Blooms all summer. Vigorous 

the fact that it is difficult to produce gay —thrives even in wind and salt air. A delightful 

color effects in shaded or semi-shaded novelty shrub to enrich your garden! Plants $1.10 

spots, because there are few flowering ea.; 3 for $3. Sent prepaid. 

plants which will sueceed there. For A few other highly recommended new Home 

such places, choose tuberous-rooted Bego- from Dreer's FREE 1939 Garden Book: 

nias, because they not only succeed splen- LIATRIS September Glory — Imposing new Gay Feather. Spikes thickly studded with 

didly in such places, but they glory in stunning lavender-purple blooms. Crows 3 to 4 ft. tall, 60c ea., 3 for $1.55. 

them and prefer shade or semi-shade to BUDDLEIA Dubonnet — Startling new "Butterfly Bush." Rich wine-red. $1.10 ea. 

an open location. “La a Stately plants; majestic spikes; enormous clear-white double 
The gigantic flowers of perfect form | - 175 DREER BUILDING 

are just like wax, and ns borne on HENRY A. DREE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

stout stems above the foliage. If the LS SENSES SSNS TIDES aa aaa 


HENRY A. DREER, 175 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


bulbs are started in the house during ree , “4 
March, plants will be in full foliage _ “ae ne 


when planted out in May, and they will aes of Plants 
begin to bloom in June and never cease 
until frost. 

Bulbs do not absolutely require start- 
ing in the house, but may be planted dor- 
mant outdoors, which, of course, will de- 
lay the blooming season slightly. 


How to Start Bulbs. First of all, 
learn to know which is the top and 
which is the bottom of the bulb. The 
bulbs invariably are concave or indent- 
ed on one side, while on the other side 
they are round. The concave or indent- 
ed side is the top. Fill a shallow box 
or flat with sand to the depth of 3 inches, 
smooth the surface and moisten the sand. 
Press the rounder part of the bulb into 
the sand to its own depth and allow 


about one inch of space between each 
bulb. 

Keep the sand moist and place the 
box near the light, and of course, in a 
heated room, as these bulbs cannot stand 
any frost. It is not necessary to repot 


Number 


Price of Plants 


(C0 Send 1939 
Garden Book 











FREE —PARK’S FLOWER BOOK 


PREPARED TO HELP FLOWER LOVERS 


Send for your copy today. With Aster Peerless Pink, Larkspur Blue Cockade 
and Snapdragon Antique Gold ... all three 10¢. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED COMPANY, Greenwood, South Carolina 


sti ate77rat te | Plants Without Soil 
R Udeld ste iadlsi 
PLANTET 


Send for our new big FREE Catalog— 

146 pagesof bargains;all hardy north- 

ern grown varieties; all reselected and Recently perfected plant food en- 

pre-tested for your protection—every- ables growers to raise seedlings in 

thing you need for big profitable yields small space at little cost in sand 
or cinders. Perfectly balanced 
combination of 15 chemicals de- 




























in field crops or garden. Send 10c for 
TRIAL OFFER (3 for 25c) Postpaid: 





7  ¢ srwards: 2 Seeds fora 30ft.rowof Asters, Sweet Peas, velops lants wonderfully. At our 
the growing bulbs afterwards; from the Ponsiee Mariguide or Zinnias, SPECIAL: pn A, ay EM — 
sand-box they ean be planted outdoors. Introducing the wondrous new deep wine Sample bottle 75 cents, enough for 35 gal. 


ScarletO’ Hara Morning Glory, large flowers 
in abundance. Trial 
package 25 cents. 


Zones A. SALZER SEED ¢o. 
Box ‘103 La Crosse, W 


of nutrient mixture. Full directions for 
soilless plant growth. 


ELLIS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. G 


95 Greenwood Ave., Montclair, N.J. 


2YR.0LD A a 
GROWN 


the soil in the bed. They must never = 
. > oc " A - ° = Think of it! 10 strong, 2-year old, field-grown guaranteed sat- 
want for moisture, but, when watering, ' iafactory ererblooming fose ‘bushes tor only $1.001 To acquaint 
af . ’ ou wit e super ooming qualities, the hardiness, an C) od 
do it after sundow n. : % ov direct-from-the-grower-to-you prices of Naughton’s famous /f% = 





Be careful in lifting the bulbs.from the 
sand. It is much better to transfer sand 
with the bulbs to the bed than to free : 
the roots from the sand. | 


To sueceed best, tuberous-rooted Be- 
gonias should be planted in beds where 
the soil has been well prepared. They 
love a light, rich soil, and to make it 
so it may be necessary to add leaf mold, 
thoroughly decayed manure, and sand to 


















TULLUALULALAAA EAT 
HUATDUALAL HATTA 


HT 


= Age we make this unusual offer. Send only $1.00 (check, 


Begonias in Hanging Baskets. Tubers | | — PARI "ir esitcay’ ihe following 16 roxcete “TP St once (or later : 
of the Basket Begonia, which is best v.\ \ Bi ar Berto 3 fini dulners (Biackish Rea) [ES = 
sultec 1e rpose ay starte a “ Talisman (Gold & Red) 2 Presid er ( Gold) 

ited to the purpose, may be startec : 1 LA ay 2° oa. eee wt Hoover Red & Gold 
in boxes in the same manner as advised = All above >. = bonis pier nocd ie that will CATALOG! 
above and are best left in the boxes a Fe 'ze Wncenshest, the U. Em-nill ace sendy to lise-end-Sleear a cates cases 

. . . e = 0! is summer + oa 
until the growth is about 3 inches high. : SATISFACTION MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! OUR my | 


UT 


y n 7 ; i COUP NTN BS34928 Tf you are not entirely satisfied with the r i before you bu 
, ~ Yl . ‘oses you receive, y y. 
They are then ready for transferring to we refund full purchase price or replace them with other stock Write for it today 


the baskets. = Write Today! satisfactory to you. You can’t lose—order now—plant early! ~!*’s FREE! 
(Continued on page 146) NAUGHTON FARMS, DEPT, R-30, WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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Many Rare Colors in 






ote oe SON 1AS | 


Brilliant colors — scarlet, 
pink, apricot, white, crim- 
son, salmon, rose, yellow, 
orange. Flowers 5 to 8 
in. across. Tubers should 





bloom freely for several 

years. You and_ your 

friends will be thrilled 

with their beauty. 

Three Tubers (your choice of colors)... .$1.00 

Please send P.O. Money Order 

Twelve Tubers (your choice of colors).... 3.00 | 

Twelve Tubers (extra select).........4.. 5.00 
All postpaid. _ Send money order or check 

Order early to secure colors desired. Cultural 

directions with orders. Be sure to have these 

Begonias this year—don’t wait longer. 


BEGONIAS IN COLOR, a special brochure, describes 
the types of Begonias, and pictures in color the 
flowers my bulbs produce. Write for a free copy. 


Howard R. Rich, Box 6, Atlantic, Maine 


START GARDEN PLANTS NOW! 


KAK SALVE will make them from your 
house plants. Money -back guarantee. 
or send for 





$1.00 postpaid in U. S. A., 
free booklet. 


PHOTOY PRODUCTS 


509 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 








NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 1939 


Order now for spring delivery and avoid disappointment 
Be the first to grow these sensational new 
developments in Korean Chrysanthemums. Glori- 
ously double flowers on sturdy, stocky, plants 
of medium height Absolutely new colors to 
the race. Thoroughly hardy. 
Lavender Lady—Immense blooms of rare true lavender. 
Pale Moon—Delightful, fluffy sulphur-yellow flowers. 
Rose Glow—lIntense, brilliant raspberry rose. 
Burgundy—Huge rich cerise crimson. Very striking 
Roberta Copeland—Unique bright tomatoe-red and gold. 
75c each; 3 for $2.00; 5 for $3.25 postpaid 
Send for new rare plant and seed catalog—it 
pronemnees names. 


: . 101 Sharp Ave., cans al 
SPOKANE 
CLOUT x GRSERIES 


WILD FLOWERS Sukihc "shoe 


SPRING BLOOM 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) Numerous orchid and pink 
flowers on 6 inch stems in early 


—_. 

Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) Clusters of beautiful 
blue bell-shaped flowers on bushy stems during May. 
Dodecatheon Media—(Shooting Star) Large heads of 
orchid cyclamen-like flowers are borne on long stems 

in April. 
Viola Pedata—(Birds-foot Violet) Large violet blooms are 
borne in profusion during spring and again in the fall. 
Your Selection : 10 for $1.00 Postpaid 
Order early for best results Perennial catalog free 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS OAKFORD, ILL. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Will Bloom all summer 
GB Fine tubers all double 81.00 
flowering types Postpaid 
FREE Illustrated catalog to purchasers. 
Send 10 cts. if to be used for reference. 


BAAKE NURSERY 


2616 Sawtelle Blvd. West Los Angeles, Calif. 


teat: ( Tignidia, ) 


col- 


‘ascinating, 1@suiss 
unusual. 


orful, 
Scarlet. orange, yel- 
and rose, inner 


‘ low 

r petals blotched 
: ny) with carmine, purple 

WW mahogany. 
While each flower lasts but a day, 
new ones appear daily for a con- 
tinuous display during Aug. and 
Sept. Easy to grow. SPECIAL— 
guaranteed-to bloom Bulbs (value 
l5c ea.), mixed colors. 10 for $1 
postpaid. 

Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 

160 pages, finest flower and vege- 
table seeds, guaranteed. Low prices. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 
341 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 
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The size of the baskets should be regu- 
lated according to the size of the tubers 
and the vigor of the variety, but on no 
account should they be too large. <A 
basket 8 inches in diameter will be large 
enough for one medium-sized tuber, but 
the best effect is gained by using a 10- 
inch basket and planting 3 tubers in 
triangular fashion in it, the plants being 
kept near the outer edge of the basket. 
The tubers should be of equal growth 
to ensure a well furnished and evenly 
balanced basket. 


Begonias in Pots for the Veranda. 
Start tubers in boxes in same manner as 
advised above. When 2 to 3 inches high 
transplant them to 6-inch pots, 1 bulb 
to a pot. Soil for hanging baskets and 
pots should be one-third garden soil, 
one-third leaf mold and one-third sand. 

See that there is good drainage in the 
pot or basket by placing several pieces 
of broken flower pot or charcoal in the 
bottom of the pot. Do not allow plants 
to stand in full sunshine; keep the soil 
moist. 

When eut down by frost in the au- 
tumn, lift the bulbs, permit them to 
dry in the open or shed, then store them 


in a dry cool cellar. The following 
spring, plant them in the same manner 
as at first. Bulbs will last about three 
years. 


‘an be secured in the 
delicate pink, white, 
deep crimson, salmon, 
bright yellow, rich orange, copper and 
red. They are single, double, frilled, ea- 
mellia-flowered, and crested. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias are most at- 
tractive plants and must be seen to be 
appreciated. They will bloom from 
about June 1 until frozen down in the 
autumn. They are not subjected to in- 
sect pests or disease. Although recom- 
mended for semi-shade, they will do well 
in any bed where not subjected to direct 
sunshine the full day. They will give 
splendid results even as house plants. 


Colors. Varieties 
following colors: 
bright searlet, 


Ornamental Peppers 


(Continued from page 125) 
All of these varieties of Capsicum 
frutescens, as we have seen, were grown 


in proximity in the garden, so we are 
anticipating the mixed progeny from 
their seed when planted another season. 
We wonder if their crossings will be as 
strange and interesting as many of the 
hybrid gourds. What if nature took her 
palette filled with pepper-fruit colors 
and mixed them as we do our oil paints! 





HIN KADE 
GARDEN 
TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 
and Lawnmowing Tractor for 
Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Small Farms, Country Estates, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms . 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
2053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








HE weather was not very reliable in 


the fall. One frosty night, with a de- 
clining thermometer, smudge fires had 
to be quickly lit to save our peppers. 
Then after a spell of warm weather, Jack 
Frost again threatened to touch the 
pepper plants, so very reluctantly they 
were harvested; the entire bush-like 
plants were cut near the roots, and then 
hung, heads down, on wires strung high 
up in the garage. There followed a whole 
month of Indian Summer weather which 
would have heightened the coloring’ of 
the pepper fruit if only the plants could 
have continued to grow in the garden. 
A great many of the peppers were 
brightly colored at the time the plants 
were cut, others changed from green to 
yellow or red as they hung drying. As 
time went by some of the fruit withered, 
but we did not feel that this detracted 
from their charm as long as they held 
their beauty of color. Later in the fall 
we noticed some of the more common 
varieties in the florists’ shops, and re- 
gretted that we had not potted a few of 
our ornamental peppers for window dec- 
oration indoors. 

Peppers as well as gourds are most 
appropriate fall decoration. We groomed 


them of dried foliage and discovered 
many possibilities in their autumn 


rarmth of color. Gift boxes of gourds 
were made more lovely with sprays of 
pepper-fruit branches on top. We found 


peppers attractive at Thanksgiving; also 
a great addition, intermingled with 
gourds, in Christmas wreaths and gar- 


lands. 


It further interested us to see the re- 
action of our friends when we presented 
them with this fascinating nature offer- 
ing. One friend arranged her peppers in 
a lustre jar which reflected green and 
yellow in its shiny finish. Another made 
a stunning bouquet for her pewter tank- 
ard heirloom on the eocktail table. Still 
another used as containers little colored 
glass vases and bottles in the window, 
with a spray in each as an etcher might 
use his art. 


[* one home some pepper branches were 
placed on the shelf over the white tile 
kitchen sink, and strangely enough they 
blended perfectly with the wrapping on 
a brand of cleaning powder which stood 


near. A sometimes cold entry, which 
had been made gay with a Mexican 
string-of-charm, gave a further warm 


greeting when a gourd, cut as a cornu- 
copia, was hung up in one corner, and 
filled with the bright fruit of the pepper 
sprays. 

We have much to learn concerning the 
decorative use which may be made of 
small ornamental peppers as well as their 
value as a condiment or piquant flavor- 
ing for appetizing mixtures. Our Irish 
gardener told us that he bit into one of 
the fruits while harvesting, and he knew 
if he had swallowed it that it would have 
burnt a hole in his stomach! Perhaps 
next year, we will have courage to sample 
the different varieties, thus becoming a 
connoisseur as to their relative hotness 
and comparative flavor. In this conneec- 
tion, we have had milk highly recom- 
mended as antidote for pepper burn. 
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FAMOUS GARDENS OF HISTORY 
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@ If you want your flowers to bloom in all 
the glory that nature intended, you must 
give them proper care and protect them 
against damage by many insects. An easy and 
highly effective way to do = is to spray 
regularly with ‘Black Leaf 40 


MORE EFFECTIVE AND ECONOMICAL 


Because “‘Black Leaf 40” kills both by con- 
tact and by fumes and because so little makes 
so much spray, you are assured of maximum 
yet inexpensive control. 

Free directions with each bottle tell you 
how to make the best use of it. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP., 
INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Insist on factory 


sealed packages 
for full strength 


8903 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 


BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS 


CORN BELT GROWN 
Awarded Century of Progress Gold Metal. 
standing Growers of outstanding varieties. 
large Catalog FREE for the asking. 
card now. Thank you. 


J. H. HEBERLING, Easton, Ill. 


Out- 
Our 
Send post- 








Newer Glads.... 


Specialist in New England grown bulbs 
High in ey . .. True to name. 
Prices moderate. 

Send for your FREE copy of my 1939 Gladiolus 
price list which will interest you. 
EVERETT CLARK Poquonock, Conn. 








GLADIOLUS 
“Bulbs of Quality” 


Guaranteed to please YOU and _ reason- 
ably priced. Send for Free Price List. 


LEONARD C. LARSON 
5921 N. Atlantic Ave. Portland, Ore. 





U. S. A. 











Flower Arrangements 
Made Simple! fF 2 Sy 


OW YOU, TOO, 

can arrange flowers 
artistically. Today for 
only $1.00 you can have 
a lovely chrome green 
Art-Flex Flower Holder 
that enables you to ar- 
range cut flowers quickly 
and beautifully. 

The unique rust-proof 
wire clusters which support the flower stem 
may be raised, lowered, or bent to any angle— 
making simple the art of flower arrangement. 

The Art-Flex Flower Holder is treasured by 
every flower lover. It’s the perfect gift or 
bridge prize. Costs only $1.00 postpaid, with 
valuable folder on artistic flower arrangements. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Mail 
check or money order to Dept. F 


4. P. ORBEN 
81 WALKER STREET *© NEW YORK CITY 
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Spring Lawn Hints 


T isn’t a bit too early to make plans 

for the spring renovation of your 
lawn. The earlier you get started the 
better will be the results. 

Those who like to seed on honeyeombed 
ground will no doubt find conditions fa- 
vorable sometime in early March. Sceat- 
tering the seed after a light snow is a 
good plan as it is easier to do an even 
job of seeding. As the snow thaws, the 
seed settles into the ground. 

Lawns should be raked thoroughly as 


soon as the ground has thawed. This 
serves to searify the surface soil and 
also to remove leaves, dead grass and 


other debris that may have accumulated 
over winter. 

The next step is an application of the 
right grass food. From recent experi- 
ments we know it is best to do this even 
if the ground is frozen. As soon as 
the grass starts growing the food be- 
comes available thereby giving the grass 
an extra push ahead of crab grass and 
other weeds which do not start until 
late spring. If fertilizer is put on while 
the weather is still quite cool there is no 
danger of burning even though it is not 
washed or brushed in. Early feeding was 
formerly discouraged because it was sup- 
posed that there was considerable loss 
of food elements from washing and 
leaching. It now appears that this loss 
is negligible. 

Additional evidence appears every day 
that the right way to maintain turf is to 
seed and feed regularly. But it is neces- 
sary to maintain the proper balance be- 
tween these treatments. Seed should be 
used to replace dead plants and to cover 
bare areas, while food is needed to nour- 
ish and strengthen the live grass plants. 
Regular feeding is the most important 
factor in weed control. It makes the 
grass plants more sturdy and aggressive, 


enabling them to crowd the weeds. The 
explanation of this lies in the fact that 
the general cultural practices of lawn 


maintenance, such as frequent mowing, 
are more favorable to grass than to most 
weeds. 

Unless seeding was done before, it 
should follow the fertilizer application. 
Rake it in lightly or cover it with some 
good weed-free soil applied as a top 
dressing. A coating of about one-quarter 
inch will be beneficial to the seed as well 
as to the established plants. 

Spring rolling is important. A heavy 
roller is not required since the purpose 
is simply to firm grass crowns and roots 
into the soil. It is a mistake to try to 
level a lawn by rolling. If the roller 
used is heavy enough to accomplish that, 


it will pack the soil causing it to bake 
during the summer months. Sandy soil 


‘an stand heavier rolling than clay soils. 
It is best to roll after seeding, but the 
time element is most important. Usually 
there are just a few days in spring when 
a lawn is dry enough to be rolled with- 
out packing the soil, and yet sufficiently 
moist so the rolling does some good. A 
lawn ought to be rolled then even if it 
is necessary to roll again after seeding. 
—Lawn Care. 





THE GARDEN TOOLS 
YOU'VE WANTED 


Lighter, Faster, More Efficient— 
Make Every Hour Count Double in 
Results 





















Garden Shovel 


Caloote’ be SPEEDLINE, ‘Fgois > 
tools speci ‘ me 
gardeners — the ideal si 

and streamlined sha 





Garden Hoe ter care of your lawn and ga 
with half the timé’y 
fashioned tools r 

y piece forgings 

Sherpshooter weather-proofed Vx 

. blue, and sta 
Insist on th 
dealer’s, writ, 
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SEND FOR YOUR COPY — New 
120-page Book on What, When and 
How to Plant: 1939 edition, doubled 
in size, of most complete and 
widely. read ~_ s guide ever 1! 
published — Harry O’Brien, 

“Dirt Gant ener” of Better i 
Homes & Gardens. Mail this coupon 
end 25c to The Union Fork & Hoe Co.. ! 
i Dept. F-39, Columbus, Ohio. 













Send for America’s most complete 
list of seeds, shrubs, trees, fruits, 
flowers, etc. Profusely illustrated, 
many in full color.Surprisingly 
low prices! Famous as Nurs- 
erymen for 85 years, Write 
today for your copy F "REE. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Dept. 643 Painesville, Ohio 
























41 FINE VARIETIES 


Most complete list ever of- 


HERB fered in this country. Many 


bear lovely flowers, others are essential in 
cookery. Write for folder which gives com- 
plete description. 
SPECIAL: 6 ten-cent packe ts of dahlia flow- 
ered zinnias postpaid for 29¢ in stamps. 
D. LANDRETH SEED co. 

Bristol, Pa. 


Newest PLANT 
INTRODUCTIONS of 


PROFESSOR N. E. HANSEN 
and CARL A. HANSEN 


Dept. 24 








Send for Latest Complete List of the 
newest, hardiest Plant Introductions 
of Bush Cherry, Plums, Apricots, Ap- 
ples, Flowers, Shrubs, Roses, Orna- 
mentals, Drouth Resistant Grains and 
Grasses, etc. 


FREE—1 New Shilka Ever- 
blooming Orchid Iris, with 
every request for catalog be- 


fore April 1, 1939. 


HANSEN NURSERY 
BROOKINGS SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Expert Gardeners Use 


MANURE 


To Grow Beautiful 
Lawns & Flowers 





FREE! “Tips on Gardening” tells how 
e 


to make better lawns and gar- 
dens. Tells why the florist, landscape gar- 
dener and practical vegetable grower pre- 
fer manure to make their soil rich and 
fertile. They know from experience that 
manure puts new life into worn-out soils 
and makes all plants thrive. You can 
grow beautiful flowers, thick velvety lawns 
and big crops of crisp, delicious vegetables 
by using Wizard Sheep and Cow Manures. 
They are concentrated, weedless, safe and 
easy to use. They supply humus and all 


the needed plant food elements. Send 
for your free copy of “Tips on Gardening. 
Avoid substitutes—insist on Wizard at 
your supply house. 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
60 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





GLADS and DAHLIAS 


Spray to keep them free from thrips, 
borers and other pests. Soak Glad 
bulbs in ROTOTOX before planting. 


See classified ad under *«Insecticides”’ 


ROTOTOX ER witsion. NN: 


FLOWERING TREES: fo b195 
NUT'TREES wt 


Prepaid 
Sturdy, well rooted, 2 to 3 feet tall. 








White Dogwood, Red Bud, Tulip 

. Tree, Eu. Mt. Ash, Af. Tamarix, 
Weeping Willow, Russian Olive, 

Catalog White Birch, Sycamore, Linden, 
Chinese Elm, Lombardy Poplar. 

FREE Black Walnut—large fine quality 
nuts. wae shaped, very 

Write rich meats.— Hazelnut — tallbush. 


Clusters of fine nuts. Hickory— 

Today shell bark variety. Fine quality. 

Order any number desired, but order 

° NOW. ill ship when you want 
them. 


HARMON NURSERY 


Box F Prospect, Ohio 


DELPHINIUM CINEREUM 


Strikingly brilliant blue flowers on 15 inch 
stems. June to Aug. Very hardy and drought 
resistant Established plants, 40e each, 8 for 
$1.00, postpaid. Rare plant and seed catalog, 
FREE. 

WM. BORSCH & SON, INC., 


Maplewood Box 21 





Oregon 


' Burpee'’s wfw 


* MARIGOLDS 
0) with Odortless Fotiage / 
4 THREE KINDS - 


All originated by Burpee. 
Crown of Gold (the Gold Med- 
al winner), Yellow Crown, 
and the sensational Burpee 
Gold (the carnation-flowered L 
Marigold), 100 seeds of each, p 
all 3 packets postpaid for on- 
ly 10c. Large flowers. Easy to grow, bloom 
early and continuously all summer and fall. 
Wonderful for cut flowers--first ever grown 
with odorless foliage. Send dime today! 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 
160 pages, many color 
pictures--all the best 
flowers, vegetables; 
all Burpee guaran- 
teed. Very low prices 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
339 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
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should be treated with ROTOTOX | 


A Growing Garden 
Diary 

Martie Apney Hartzoe, (S. C.) 

The sun is bright,—the air is clear, 
The darting swallows soar and sing, 

And from the stately Elms I hear 
The bluebird prophesying spring. 

LONGFELLOW. 





Marcu 1—Ice this morning didn’t harm 
vegetation, except the open flowers of 
Chinese Magnolia which turned brown. 
With the coming of March there is al- 
ways a “feel” that Spring is really com- 
ing, even when there is ice! (Two years 
ago, this month, my “Record of a Grow- 
ing Garden” made its appearance in 
FLOWER GROWER magazine. I wonder if 
the real experiences have interested or 
helped others? 


Marcu 5—Hybrid Tea Roses are put- 
ting on growth; we cut back dead ends 
that were on some of the canes. New 


shoots will come from the live buds 
nearer the ground. 
I transplanted from frames: Violas, 


Dianthus Pinks and Siberian Wallflower. 
After watering I firmed earth about them. 
Plant food (Vigoro) was put around old 
Irises and Tulips; the ones planted last 
fall do not need fertilizer, the ground 
was well prepared. 


Marcu 6—(Sunday) As we walked in 
the garden we observed trailing Peri- 
winkle (Vinca minor) with blue flowers 
and green foliage under big Oaks, and 
there are Hyacinths—blue, pink and 
white. In the rock garden is the blue 
of Anchusa myosotidiflora flowers among 
the heart-shaped leaves, and white of Ara- 
bis; Seillas are flowering nearby. Chin- 
ese Magnolia, Flowering Peach, Flower- 
ing Almond, and Phlox subulata are 
shades of pink; and borders of Snow- 
drops, Sir Watkin and Phoenix Nareis- 
sus are at their height of bloom. 


Marcu 8—Some light cultivating was 
done about the Roses, Pansies, English 
Daisies, Sweet William and Anthemis 
(Anthemis tinectoria is a perennial of 
lacy green foliage and lemon-yellow 
“daisy” flowers. The plants will bloom 
the first year put out and if kept eut 
will flower all summer.) We set out 
more Tree Roses that came today and 
sowed seed in the hotbed: pepper, egg- 
plant, tomato, and Heavenly Blue Morn- 
ing Glory. 

As the leaf buds of Roses have opened 
I dusted to prevent trouble, dusting low 
so the powder would blow up on the 
under side of the leaves and get on the 
ground too. I did this late in the after- 
noon and will dust again in ten days. 


Marcu 9—Just such a day, warm and 
cloudy, that causes the garden minded 
to test their strength. Even those who 
garden early and give up when hot 
weather comes are out with hoe and rake. 
I was glad to read in the “daily” that 
one can get hired labor by ealling the 
Garden Center (activities receiving great- 


est emphasis at the State Garden Club 
meeting last fall were Garden Centers 
and Junior Garden Club work). 

I planted some bulbs that were given 
me with dead flowers and foliage still 


on, not cutting the foliage. Tender green 
is showing on the Fig bushes; Corn 
planted “two days before the full of 
the moon” in February, is up; Bleeding 
Heart, Peonies and Regal Lilies are 
above ground. 

We tied back Jonquil foliage to give 
the Iris more chance and to keep the 
garden from having an untidy appear- 
ance. I find it best to do this after the 
flowers die and the tips of leaves are 
yellowing. We bend them down and 
tie with their own foliage using two or 
three of the leaves to tie down the bent 
part. The foliage must not be removed 
until fully ripe, about June, or else you 
lose bloom for several vears. 


Marco 14—We transplanted some 
Pansies in bloom in order to get the 
colors right; we spaded the soil up with 
the roots, so they will not know they 
have been moved. 

I was interested in loud melody from 
such a little bird (song sparrow) when 
rain drove me in the house. 


Marcu 18—Winds of yesterday dried 
the ground enough to eultivate in the 
perennial garden to conserve moisture, 
make soil mellow, and kill small weeds. 
Late in the afternoon I powdered the 
Roses with Massey dust, the second time 
this month. 


Marco 19—I was out early as the 
ground is in such good condition. Later 
I went in for breakfast and when I got 
back to the garden found the hired man 
had dug up some Siberian and Japan- 
ese Irises. He thought the tops were 
onions and cut up roots and all. (One 
morning I wish I had done without 
coffee!) 

The potted Kalanchoes were planted 
in the rock garden—these have tall stem 
clusters of reddish flowers. 


Marcu 20—This Sunday, after an all 
night rain, is warm but windy. The 
Wisteria vines are so full of bloom they 
look like grayish-lavender veils extend- 
ing from tree to tree; French Lilaes are 
beginning to flower; double Jasmine and 
Kerria lend a golden touch; Pansies, 
English Daisies and Baby Eyes (Nemo- 
phila) are borders of color; and Spiraea 
reevesiana, Osage Orange, and Pear] 
Bush (Exochorda) make white accents, 
Our lavender and yellow corner attracts 
attention with a broad footing of yellow 
Pansies, then Dream Tulips and_ back 
of them lavender pinkish Redbuds (Cer- 
cis). This is one of the prettiest times 
in gardens—earlier than last year here. 

The Lady Banks (Banksian Rose) at 
a neighbor’s is a joy to see. This is a 
Southern favorite—both yellow and white 
kinds. It is best to treat it as a wall 
Rose, not pruned for a few years but 
with shoots fastened to the wall. 

Marcu 21—It was pleasant to ramble 
in the woods and see “heart leaves with 


pitchers” and Bird’s-foot Violets. Haw- 
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thorns and Woodbines are in full bloom, 
and Dogwoods creamy; by another week 
they will be white. We pulled up roots 
of yellow Jessamine where they were 
quite thick in the soft leaf mold. A good 
time to plant this is while the flowers | 
are still on. 

| 


Marcu 22—Pink Flowering Dogwoods 
were set out with balls 
roots. We put rich 
Pansies and English Daisies (Pansies | 
are heavy feeders). The soil must at 
rich, and plant food can be added about | 
every six weeks. They like a sunny | 
place but do best if they have some shade 
in the afternoon. For good drainage it 


on the 
around | 


of dirt 
earth 


is well to have the bed raised a few 
inches above the ground level. I put 
out Boxwood that had rooted in sand, 


and transplanted Heavenly Blue Morn- 
ing Glories from the hotbed (the seeds 
were planted two weeks ago; with heat 
and moisture they were up in three to 
four days.) 


Marcu 24—This dewy morning every- 
thing looks lovely. 
Zinnias, Spider Flower (Cleome) and 
Candytuft in the open. In the vegetable 
garden we sowed seed of beans, lima 
beans, squash, cucumbers, and Okra. 





Marcu 26—Such a noise of bees about 
the Wisterias! The festoons of bloom of 


these vines are especially pretty trailing | 


over the Paulownia trees that have trum- 
pet flower in panicles the same purplish 
color. 


Marcu 27—With garden club members 
I went to a city in Georgia and saw six 


I sowed annual seed | 





beautiful gardens. 


(Pilgrimage of the | 


Garden Club of Georgia this year will | 


be March 22-April 3). We started from 


the Garden Center where we noticed a 
Magnolia cordata—yellow flowering—in 
bloom. 


In several of the gardens climbing 
Roses were blooming, the Spanish Beauty 
(Mme. Gregoire Staechelin) giving a 
charming effect with pearl-pink fragrant 
bloom. There was an approach to a 
winding Azalea-bordered path under 
Pine trees through one bulb garden. In 
another garden the family “coat of arms” 
was carried out in Pansies and Moss 
Phlox, and Hybrid Tea Roses were in 
full bloom on big bushes. Something 
that appealed to me was a semi-circle of 
old-fashioned pink Roses—Old Blush 
China—in flower, edging a green turf 
sitting-room and facing a tea-house and 
wide borders of white “Flags”. Our at- 
tention was called in one garden to quaint 
Cypress seats, with handles and rollers, 
that could be pushed about. We saw 
examples of the beauty of formal land- 
scaping as well as informal gardens, 
some designed by the owners. 





Marcu 28—I’m_ constantly 
faded flowers so plants will continue to 
bloom and today I transplanted seedlings 
of Elaeagnus and white Kerria (Rhodo- 
typos) placing the seedlings a little lower 
in soil than they grew. We're begin- 
ning to prune shrubs that have finished 
blooming, such as Winter Jasmine, Spi- 


raea thunbergi, “Breath of Spring”, ete. | Dept. 9. 
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TO GROW MORE 


BEAUTIFUL ROSES 





IT MUST BE GOOD— 


When a product is recommended 


as first choice by such eminent 
authorities as Dr. J. Horace Mc 
Farland, President Emeritis, Amer 
can Rose Society. and editer of the 
Annual, Dr. Westcott, noted plan: 
pathologist, Dr. G. Griffen Lewis 
Editor of the Book of Roses and 
Honorary President of the Syracuse 
Rose Society and the late Dr. J.H 
Nicolas of the Research Depart 
ment of Jackson & Perkins and 
many other professional and ama 
teur rose growers,—lIT MUST BE 


GOOD. 








DO AS THE FAMOUS 


ROSE GROWERS DO 


USE TRI-OGEN—get the results that 
they get—enjoy the pride and thrill 
that comes from growing better roses. 
TRI-OGEN is a fungicide, insecticide 
and plant stimulant all in one spray. 
If your roses have the scientific protec- 
tion which it provides, neither insects 
nor the dreaded Black Spot or Mildew 
will harm or defoliate them. 


TRI-OGEN not only protects plants 
against insects and fungous diseases, 
but it stimulates vigorous plant growth 
and assures healthy green foliage and 
luxuriant blooms. 

—it is the most revolutionary discov- 
ery ever made in the history of rose 
culture. 

TRI-OGEN PROTECTION IS COM- 
PLETE. No other spray is required. 
Therefore it has been found to be a 
most economical spray for roses. 
Moreover, it is a great labor saver. 
Throughout the United States, Can- 
ada, South America, China, India, 
etc., TRI-OGEN protects many of the 
world's best known rose gardens. ’ 


It your dealer cannot supply you with 
TRI-OGEN, write to us 


ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


209 Ogen Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


“FREE TO ROSE LOVERS 


This attractive and valuable new bulletin will be sent 
free to you for the asking. 
direction contained in it, you, too, can grow beautiful 
roses. 


By following the simple 


TRI-OGEN 


~ 


The all-purpose spray 











The most complete CATALOGUE 
published, it includes many rare 
and uncommon seeds. Choice Del- 
phiniums, Lupines, Liliums, Primu- 
las, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
also Shrubs in great variety. 176 
pages crammed with information, 
24 Pages Coloured Illustrations. 
Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Ipswich, England 


RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 











GLADIOLUS 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 


You Will Find It Worthwhile 
to Get Our New 


1939 GLADIOLUS GUIDE 


Before placing your order this season. 
| You will find it delightfully different. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW. 


RICHGLAD GARDEN 


3126 Woodrow Ave. Richmond, Va. 









































PACIFIC STRAIN 


NEW 


GALAHAD 


SERIES 


Giant Pure White Listed 
Besides Other Novelties 
In Our New Catalog. 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


Hybridizing Gardens 
CAPITOLA CALIF. 











AN UNUSUAL LIST 
UNUSUAL PERENNIALS 
of TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS 
NATIVE VIOLETS 
PARAMOUNT GARDENS 
PLAINFIELD - - - NEW JERSEY 
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4 OF EASY GROWING FLOWERS 

: Marvelous mixture of hardy, all- 
season blooming varieties. 19 kinds; 
everything from Asters to Zinnias. 
Seed enough to plant 3x15 ft. bed. 
Big $1.00 value for only 10c post- 
paid. Also my 1939 Seed & Nursery 
Catalog; America’s Largest, 650 
illustrations, 60 in color; with words of 
yy famous song, *‘Old Fashioned Garden.” 
S Send 10c to cover _—- and packing. 
A CATALOG FREE. ,000 customers save 
money annually buying seeds and nursery 
items from me, a Seed and Plant grower. 
{ely R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 


BOX42S ROCKFORD, ILL. Established 1870 


GROW THE BEST THIS YEAR 


Have you tried Gaillardia “Sun God” from 
seed? or Viola “Purple Glory,” or Pyrethrum 
“Huntington’s Named Varieties’? And certainly 
you will want the All-America Awards. Write 
for compeite seed and plant catalogue. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 


ZANT’S DAHLIA CATALOG 


Ready in January—A Post Card will bring it. 











36 Pages Honor Roll and Standard Varieties, 
Miniatures and Pom Pons Roots and Plants at 
Lowest Prices. Money Saving Collections. 


ZANT'S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
Michigan's Model Dahlia Farm, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


IDEAL 





PLANT 
MARKERS 





30 for $1 Practical! . . Durable! 
100 for $3 Inexpensive! 

. { Green pyralin flag . . . 

postpaid A aluminum stake. Lead pencil 


writing holds clear for years. 


WILTON GARDEN LABEL CO. 


WILTON, CONN. 
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Southern Gardens in March 


JULIA LESTER DILLON 


AMELLIAS and Azaleas should be 

selected now when the colors are 

showing and the character of the 
blooms ean be seen. Order them as 
wanted but do not plant until the blos- 
soms are over when the plants are dor- 
mant. 


Continue Planting Roses, evergreen 
shrubs and late summer and fall flower- 
ing deciduous plants and trees. Through 
this month all conifers, broad-leaved 
evergreens and the Altheas, Hydrangeas, 
Chaste and Cassia Trees, Crape Myrtles, 
Tamarix for summer bloom and Buddle- 
ias can be put out. 


Charming, the new pink Buddleia will 
be a fine companion for the deep rich 
violet of Isle de France. The new Ta- 
marix, Summer Glow, is the richest col- 
or yet seen in this shrub. They grow 
well at the seaside and in sandy soil in 
inland gardens. The delicate foliage is 
also most attractive. 


Summer and Fall-Blooming Lilies of 
all kinds should be planted now. White 
Lilies lighten the garden picture and 
should be used freely. The snowy But- 
terfly Lily, or Ginger Lily, and the Nas- 
sau Lily with wine or carmine stripes 
in the petals, both have large clusters 
of showy flowers on strong stems that 
bloom continuously during the season. 
The Phillippine Lilies are not very satis- 
factory. They are weaker and smaller 
both in growth and flower. Separate the 
small rootlets of the Tiger Lilies now. 
They soon grow to blooming size. 


The Guernsey Lilies, or Nerines, should 
be replanted at this season. Get some if 
they’re not already in your garden. The 


evergreen leaves make good _ edgings 
through the winter and disappear in 


spring. There is not a sign of the plant 
after this until the flower stalks shoot 
up in September with a large cluster of 
reflexed petals in a rich shade of deep 
rose. They are charming and attractive 
everywhere. 

Fairy or Rain Lilies are different and 


good. They bloom all through the year 
after each rain. Used for an edging 


along the Rose beds where they share 
the water with the Roses they do not 
need to wait for rain but are continu- 
ously in flower. The blooms are a soft 
pink and are a delight outdoors and in. 


Tuberoses, both double and _ single, 


. J 
should be planted now along with the 


Montbretias and 
Start Gladiolus plantings this month 
and continue every. three weeks until 
July. Seleet varieties reeommended by 
the ‘‘Glad’’ experts in this magazine. 

Hybrid Tea Roses should be pruned at 
once. Cut back to three or four strong 
vanes and down to 6 inches from the 
ground. Remove the winter muleh. 
Polyanthas should be cut in the same 
way. Prune Hybrid Perpetuals to about 
12 inches. 

Tea, Damask, Bengal or China Roses 
need little pruning. Remove dead wood 


fall blooming Iris. 


on these and all others. Take out canes 
that rub and eut back only enough to 
preserve the symmetry of the plants. 
After this, cutting the flowers for deco- 
ration or after the blooms fade will be 
all they require. 


Prune Ligustrums Severely, Pittospo- 
rums, Laurestinus and other evergreens 
as needed. Cut back the spring bloom- 
ing deciduous plants as soon as the 
bloom is over. This enables them to 
immediately start new growth on which 
next year’s flowers come. 


Snapdragon, Petunia and Lupine Seeds 
should be broadcast where they’re to 
bloom. Mix the garden loam with peat 
moss to keep them from drying out. 
Seratch in the seed very lightly. Plant- 
ed in half or full sun they will germin- 
ate so freely it will keep you busy thin- 
ning them out. 

Korean Chrysanthemums and Dahlias 
bloom in the fall from seed sown now. 
Plant these in a seed bed with Verbenas 
and anything else the garden calls for. 
Seeds of all summer flowers may be put 
in now. 


Lawns need reseeding in bare spots. 
New lawns must be made. For the sunny 
lawn spaces the only satisfactory grass 
is the Bermuda. Plant Hulled Bermuda 
seed, eight pounds to the acre. It ger- 
minates in a week or ten days and makes 
a thick velvety lawn very quickly. 

Shaded Lawn Areas can be sown in 
Carpet Grass seed at the same time. This 
is slow to germinate but once established 
is permanent. In deep shade where 
there is some moisture, Ophiogon japo- 
nica makes a thick evergreen ground 
cover that never has to be eut. Loeally 
it is called Japanese Grass. 

Evergreen Periwinkle and Japanese 
Spurge are good ground covers for shade 
also. These do not require as much 
moisture as the lovely Partridge Berry 
with its scarlet fruit all winter and the 
trailing Buttercup with its waxen flow- 
ers in spring. The blue flowers of Peri- 
winkles show even in January. 

Chrysanthemums of all kinds should 
be lifted and separated. Hardy Asters, 
Eupatoriums, Rudbeckias, Lobelia eardi- 
nalis, and Liatris, need to be separated 
and replanted. Summer Phlox, if grow- 
ing for four years, must be taken apart 
and planted anew. Shasta Daisies 
should have been moved earlier but it is 
not yet too late. Be sure you have some 
of the new Giant kinds. They bloom 
all summer as well as during late spring. 

Prune Boxwood earefully and plant 
each spring you cut. 

Fertilize with compost, well rotted, all 
the Roses, shrubs, perennials and an- 
nuals, which are not growing over the 
bulb beds. Use Vigoro there, according 
to directions. 

Spray Camellias and Cape Jasmines 
with Triogen for sooty mildew and white 
flies which usually show at this time. 
Begin to spray Roses with this also. 
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LONG AS THEY LAST.’ 
re Chol 





SELECTED HYBRID 


RHODODENDRONS 
bushy Brick-red, Deep Lavender. 


$2.50 
1-2 feet, 
Finest Quality. $1.35 each. 
NIKKO BLUE HYDRANGEAS $4 10 
Best Hardy Blue. Blooming size 
HARDY DAPHNE 
2 CNEORUM 
(Garland Flower) Deep Pink, 
Fragrant. Blooming size. 
PINK & WHITE DOGWOOD $1.10 
2 Choice in —— 2-3 feet branched 1- 
rees. 


$].10 





THE PERFECT 3 ROSE 7 
GARDEN, Complete $]- ° 


BETTER TIMES—Plant patent No. 23—Large 
double fragrant brilliant cerise blooms on 
long, strong stems, 3-year field grown. $1 each. 
RAPTURE—Beautiful Pink, 3-year. Regular 
price 50c each, ONLY 35c. 

JOANNA HILL, Fine yellow, 3-year. Regular 
price 50c each, ONLY 35c. 


No order for less than $1.00 
The Perfect 3 for ONLY $1.70, prepaid 











All Prepaid. Bargain List FREE. 


NEW MARKET PERENNIAL GARDENS 
Bees 115 Randolph Road, New Market, N. J. om 

















IDAMIHIILIAS 


Satan—Popular Red........ 
Hunt’s Velvet Wonder— 

SEL <ntcuencnaewsesneese 85 
Palo Alto—Buff............ 
Spotlight—Brilliant Yellow.. 
Eagle eo Fantaty...cccoe 


; Pipe cis 






UNSET recente 


. D. 10, MILWAUKIE, GREGON 


DAHLIA EXHIBITORS! 


You cannot afford to miss growing 


JOYCE LOUISE 


Largest ORCHID PINK informal decorative dahlia. 





Can be grown over 14 inches. 
and root maker. 
MERIT at TWO A.D.S. Trial Grounds. 
$5.00 per division 
$2.50 per plant (out of 34 inch pots) 


Our method of shipping plants is DIFFERENT. 
They continue to grow in transit. 


See November issue of A.D.S. Bulletin 


WARD HORTICULTURAL CO 
109 W. Cedar Ave. 


PROLIFIC bloomer 
Awarded CERTIFICATES OF 


Webster Groves, Mo. 





ELECTRIC BURNING 


Burns Letters, Numbers into 
vi $].00 


Postpaid 
y 


Makes Permanent Record Tags 
for Plants, Shrubs, 


Easy as Writing with a Pencil 
Cannot wash or fade out like 
other labeling markers. Thou- 
sands sold to satisfied custom- 
ers everywhere! Fully guar- 
. Complete with 5 ft. 
cord AC or DC, 

Order now. Only $1.00 Postpaid 
QUALITY MERCHANDISE CO 
Dept. FG-3 


PENCIL 





2306 Lincolnwood Drive, Evanston, Ill. 





GROW PLANTS 


WITH OR 


WITHOUT SOIL 


With PLANT-CHEM the universal hydroponic salt, the 


standard used in SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 

Use PLANT-CHEM SALTS, the 
ponic plant chemicals for growing seeds, 
plants. Use water, 
amazingly). Use in any container, 

Ideal for growing seedlings for 
damping off by using the quicker, sterile way. 


or in the garden, 


Sample to make 15 GAL. 50c @ 100 GAL., $1.00 @ 400 
GAL. $2.00. All prices 


Petite portable size tank—$1. 00. 
postpapid, with directions. 


University Hydroponic Service 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


vitally potent hydro- 
: cuttings and 
sand or soil (potted plants respond 


transplanting—avoid 





March comes in with a chime of Gold- 


en Bells; it rings the changes with 
Snowdrops and other bulbs. As it pro- 
gresses all the spring flowers’ show. 


White Iris comes first, then purple and 
yellow. Pink and White Judas Trees 
bloom a little earlier than the pink and 
white Dogwoods. Under these there 
are drifts of pink and blue Creeping 
Phlox, blues of Veronicas and Bugle 
plants, white of Arabis, masses of vari- 
colored Baby Snapdragons, long lines of 
Baby-blue-eyes and the tender pastel 
tints of Virginian Stocks. 


Pansies have wide-open faces of giant 
size with velvety petals and rich shades. 
Cheddar Pinks and Sweet Williams 
bloom side by side. California Poppies 
are opening, Elder Daisies are in bloom, 
Cornflowers are showing, Drummond 
Phlox keeps ahead in the race for some 
of them have been blooming since De- 
cember. All these are in addition to 
the masses of glowing Azaleas, snowy 
masses of Spireas, fiery tints of Cydo- 
nias and the graceful tendrils of Yellow 
Jasmine and Wisteria vines. 


Southern California 


(Continued from page 144) 
Red Watsonias are very showy just 
now. They strongly remind one of 


Montbretias in summer. The corms may 
be left in the ground year after year. 
Pinch out the tops of young Carnations 


to make spreading plants and many 
flowers. 
Martha Washington Geraniums are 


coming into bloom. They, too, will quite 
likely need treatment for plant lice. The 
blossoms of these are handsome, but the 
plants are not as hardy, do not flower as 
long, and are pestier than the Zonales. 
Recently, however, my Zonales have 
shown bud-clusters that are perforated 
and chewed. This means that the blos- 
soms are a sorry sight. I have found 
and taken off several fat green worms 
which were busy doing the damage. They 
do not care at all for the leaves of the 
plant. 


The Grecian Iris stylosa that has flow- 
ered since November should, if crowded, 
be divided and transplanted. 

This is a suitable time to root cuttings 
of Fuchsias, Coleus, Geranium, Helio- 


trope and large-flowered varieties of 
Chrysanthemum. The undeniable spring 
urge is a wonderful boost to all such 
work ! 

Sow in flats or pots seed of Moon- 
flower, Balsam, Godetia, Aster, Lilies, 


Clarkia, Felicia, Verbena and Lobelia. 
Set into plot, bed and border any or 
all of the bedding plants from flats. 








DISTINCTIVE GLADS 
Introducing FLORA FARMER 


For information regarding this and other 
distinctive glads, including the world’s most 
—— varieties, send for our descriptive 
st. 
EVERETT A. QUACKENBUSH 
New Cumberland, Pa. 




















FLOWER LOVERS 


await these two new books 





“Japanese Orthodox Flower Arrange- 


of the Misho and Saga Schools. 


(50 pages of color prints) 


“Selected Flower Arrangements of 
the Ohara School” Vol. II. 

(35 color prints: 16 pages of explanatory text) 
These two volumes with explanatory text in 
English, diagrammatic drawings and pages of 
color prints, breath-taking in their beauty, 
make it easy, with American horticultural 
material to create exquisite and authentic 
flower arrangements. 


Each volume: $2.00—postage paid in U. S. 
Send 10c for “Ikebana II’’ illustrated brochure 
of flower arrangement accessories 


YAMANAKA 


680 Fifth Ave. New York 


ment” 
























Crown of Gold Pastels 25c. 

Saimon Shades 

Colden Tangerine Shades 25c. 

'- White, Cream and Bronze Shades 25¢. 

F Rose and Pink Shades 25¢. 

Scarlet and Crimson Shades 25c. 

Yellow, Cold and Orange Shades 25, - 4 
Lavender and Purple Shades 25¢ a4 

RASER & SON. Calitornia Seed Growers. 1000 East Colorado St, Pasadena, Calif. 








f 





Medium size bulbs. 1—1% inches, Priced per 
100 bulbs postpaid. 

. an42 2008 $1.00 Mrs. P. W. Sisson. ..$1.00 

Betty Nuthali ee $1.00 Marmora .........+... 1.00 

Dr. F. E. Bennett. ..$1.00 TE sacohesestone 1.00 

Golden Frills ........ $1.00 OES CoEe: $1.00 

Maid of Orleans ..... $1.25 Fancy mixed ........ $1.00 


Minimum: order $1.00. No catalogue. 
A. P. BONVALLET & CO., Wichert, Til. 


Giant ASTER NOVELTY 


Grow this New Rotor Jie 4 di, brent, 
Our Trials produced Gia 
» in several shades of ——s rwith 
f white stripes on edges of petals, 
Y all on one plant 
$100. FOR ‘Best NAME 
We are sending out Test Pkts. to see if 
es true in , we sections and offer 
Psios.’ for a NAME. Rules Printed on Pkts. 
? ong Det, (20 poods). ones if STAMP in sent 
ne Pp AGE. 1 9 Seed Boo REE. 
. B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 305, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 























WATKIN SAMUEL 


originated 


The WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUM 


The most celebrated strain 
of Delphiniums in the world 


If you want the true 
WREXHAMS that you 
have heard so much 


about, order seed direct 
from the originator. 


New seed from Standard 
Wrexhams 
$2.50 per pkt. 200 seeds 


Seed from Novelties 
$5.00 per pkt. 200 seeds 


WATKIN SAMUEL 
King's Mill House WREXHAM, ENGLAND 
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A New Booklet Now 
Ready for Gardeners 
who desire the new 


Kunderd Gladiolus ; 
lfriends, Gorgeous fiowers, in scores 
lof colors and shades, come from 
Kunderd Bulbs, 
thrip-free bulbs cost little. 
collections of garden plants also 
offered, 
planting. A 
this 
opens the way to a glorious 
garden of flowers. 


|304 Lincoln Way, Goshen, ind. 


varieties of 


These new varieties are noted for beauty 
of color, for size of flowers, and vigorous 
growth. The colors vary from pure white to 
violet-blue, from silver-pink to deep crimson. 
The blooms may be cut if desired and will 
keep fresh for many days. 


Ask for this New Booklet 


It tells about these new varieties; a score of 
colored pictures add to its value; and help- 
ful culture hints are given. Write today for 
a copy of Booklet F. 


James I. George & Son 
FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 























You can 
always 
be proud 
to show 
your 


These big, strong, 
Special 


Order now for early 
post card brings 


lovely free catalog and 


A. E. KUNDERD INC. 





























SUPERIOR ORNAMENTALS ©: 
ROSES-EVERGREENS-TREES ; 












Buy direct from America’s greatest grow- & 
er—saves you money. 


; Write today for ' 
big 68 page colorful Catalog, It’s frea 


Fruits for planting everywhere. 


(36th Annual Issue) 
MORE THAN A CATALOG 


Written by men who have spent 
their lives with Roses. Shows in 
natural colors the most promis- 
ing introductions and the cream 
of standard kinds. Tells how to 
plant,prune, etc. Includes many 
Special Rose Offers, moderately 
priced. A beautiful handbook 
you'll read and keep and use. 
Sent free to Garden Owners 
east of the Mississippi. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON. INC. 


Rose Specialists for 36 Years 
Box 35, FAIR LAWN, N. J. 








Hothouses... Mi 


For Better, Stronger Flowers and Vegetables 


These little wax paper “hothouses” protect garden 
plants against frost, rain, hail and insects...assure 
earlier and larger Spring blooms and vegetables. 
Market growers use them season after season. Try 
them. 25 Hotkaps with setter...at your seed deal- 
er, 50¢. If unavailable, order direct, 60¢ postpaid. 


Home Garden WOTKAPS 


GERMAIN'S, 739 Terminal Street, Los Angeles 


Describes best Ornamentals, Berries and 
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Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


M. G. KAINS 


Y garden is full of ideas. I never 
dig, rake or weed or do anything 


else in it without turning up 
something worth while. A great deal of the 
inspiration I carry to my classes comes 
fresh and crisp from my morning’s work 
in the garden. I feel that I put the tang 
of the soil into my tone, and glance and 
gesture when teaching. And if I feel 
it, I know the fellows must also. At any 
rate, I have noticed the best attention 
when I have previously had the best 
time in the garden, say between 4.30 and 
7 o'clock in the morning. Such a period 
followed by a cold plunge and a warm 
breakfast make a splendid tonic for a 
teacher. 
* . * 
These dainty petals, shapely, white 
and pure 
Untouched, unblemished by man’s 
thieving hand, 
Growing alone so lovely yet demure 
In some quiet glade remote as 
fairyland. 


You are no flower that blooms and 
then is past 
But some ephemeral spirit in dis- 
guise; 
I feel you are too beautiful to last, 
Yet always in my heart your mem- 
ory lies. 


You are a jewel, which kings un- 
worthy wear, 
A lustrous pearl hung from an emer- 
ald stem, 
I have not seen before, not any- 
where, 
So shy, and yet so exquisite a gem. 


Oh, gentle flower, more blessed than 

anything, 

You are the weleome harbinger of 

spring. 
Ruopa KEENE, 
“To a Snowdrop,” 
In This Week 
* * * 

When I saw one of my neighbors weed- 
ing his newly-sown lawn last spring I 
was reminded of the sententious remark 
that “good people do a lot of harm in 
the world; they make badness of so much 
importance !” 

Every evening, as soon as dinner was 
over, this commuter would come out with 
his basket and pull weeds until dark, 
often using a weeding tool to grub up 
large ones here and there. 

When this had gone on for about three 
weeks he suddenly realized that he was 
destroying grass seedlings wherever he 
grubbed and wherever he set his feet. 
Then he stopped—too late! He had done 
so much damage to the grass und so little 
to the weeds that the lawn was a mess. 
In fact, the weeds were triumphant; for, 
in spite of all his efforts, the thousands 
he missed grew so lustily and looked so 
bad that he dug the whole area and 
started all over agin; but the spring was 
so far advanced and the soil was so dry 
that the second attempt was a failure. 

Had he known that the great majority 


of the weeds that sprout in spring are 
annuals whose seeds are ready to germi- 
nate as soon as the growing season opens, 
that though they look very threatening 
they are mostly short lived and easy to 
destroy by mowing, and that the best 
lawn grasses, though puny at the start, 
spread by “stooling,” thus crowding out 
other plants, he would have bided his 
time until the grass was tall enough to 
eut. But not knowing these things he 
gave himself a lot of back-breaking, time- 
consuming work, lost his fight with the 
weeds, prevented the development of his 
lawn, and assured the failure of his see- 
ond attempt. He focused his efforts on 
the wrong objective—killing weeds—in- 
stead of fostering the grass. 

Here’s an illustration for some clergy- 
man who wants to show how to “over- 
come evil with good,” the only way to 
do it! + «= » 


On winter nights when winds grow 
chill, 
And snow embanks the window sill, 
We thumb the catalogues and make 
Our garden list. In March we stake 
Our last red cent to pay the cost. 
In April, when the final frost 
Is spent, we fill the ground with seed, 
In May and June we pray and weed 
And watch and wait. July the first, 
When into bloom each bud has burst 
And every plot’s a garden gay, 
We close the house and go away! 
CAROLYN SLoat, 
In Saturday Evening Post 


- * * 


The frost that came last spring during 
blossoming time produced some curious 
results. According to Professor J. H. 
Gourley, chief of the Horticultural De- 
partment. of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, growers found all gradations from 
seedlessness to full seed quotas in various 
common fruits. Trees of the Wealthy 
apple, for instance, in the frost zone 
were 80 to 90 per cent seedless. In some 
cases the upper parts of the trees pro- 
duced normally seeded fruit but the 
lower part few or none with seeds below 


the frost level. 
* * * 


Instead of having it all ready-made, 
If God had given Eve a rake and 
spade, 
A lot of bulbs and shrubs and flower 
seeds, 
(But here and there dropped secretly 
some weeds) 
Then let her go ahead and dig and 
hoe 
And watch the little plants come up 
and grow, 
The Serpent would have had no 
blandishment 
With which to stir her heart to dis- 
content. 
Epirn Tatum, 
“A Garden in Eden,” 
Saturday Evening Post 
(Continued on page 166) 
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Hardy Small Fruits 


(Continued from page 137) 








Beautiful 





beyond words! 
| RM. S. 


QUEEN MARY 


@ Rose gardeners everywhere are enthusiastic about it! 
aa Distinct from anything yet seen! Glorious, vivid shades— 
i. o © ines ey few tell he rich glowing salmon blending with exquisite pure pink 
branches of his Hansen Bush Cherry are and orange base. Has won four Gold Medal awards! 
weighted with fruit Vigorous, Dreer-quality plants, $1.65 each, prepaid. 








PLANT PAT. NO. 249 








tions and was originated at the New York : . 
Experiment Station at Geneva. Also—don't miss the magnificent new Rose SEQUOIA 

Mastodon still remains the universal 
favorite of the everbearing strawberries 
but Gem is now proving to be a better 


A vigorous free-blooming Rose of luscious pumpkin-flesh, suffused 
apricot. Strong wiry stems. $1.65 each, prepaid. 


producer, though rather tart as are most DREER'S 1937 GARDEN BOOK sent FREE. More than a catalog. 
everbearers. For heavy soils and cold Abounds in novelties and old favorites. 


climates Green Mountain, originated in 
Vermont by Governor Aiken, is an ex- 

cellent berry, especially for fall bearing. H E N R Y A . DR t & R 
Wayzata is the best in flavor of all ever- 174 Dreer Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
bearers and has proved a success in Min- 
nesota, but is of such recent origin that 
it has not received thorough trials else- 











STRAWBERRIES 








where as yet. Everbearers should have db ch s k 

he bl : “ ‘eked off :  ? on orgen woo Allen’s Berry-Book describes best 
the blooms picked off until July 15 the — en Early, Medium, Late and Ever- 
a i ti t ° — EL To * 
first year and should be provided with : ieultn, A ype oy Pome hg —— bearing varieties. Tells how to 
ie. ee af x ‘ SIM flowers. Carefully illustrated. grow big luscious berries for 
irrigation if possible in summer. All Avi 1g Speciai Quantity Prices home and market. Copy free. 
strawberries should be muleched with ey ///// stock Thgavy rout gyetema, Write ag Write today. 

straw in the fall and when it is removed for bth Ann ‘HARRISON CC co. THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
° F F A Painesville, 

in the spring it should be placed between . ot) — Se eee ee 











the rows and under the plants to prevent 
berries becoming spattered with dirt and 
to keep down the weeds until after fruit- 
ing. 

The New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion and the New York Cooperative Fruit 
Growers Testing Association working to- 
gether have been instrumental in testing, 
crossing and introducing many fine new 
raspberries, some strawberries, an excel- 
lent hardy nectarine, Sure Crop, from 
New Zealand, apples, peaches, plums, and 
especially grapes, in the last few years 
and are more responsible, I believe, for | 
improving the quality of fruits in the 
eastern United States than any other 
agency. 


SUPERIOR GLADS 


NOT EVERY GOOD NEW GLAD is included 
in my catalogue but many of the world’s choicest 
are listed and if you are a Glad fan I believe it 
will be to your interest to have a copy of my cata- 
logue. As but a limited quantity of catalogues are 
available, they may be gone before the season is 
over and if you desire a copy, I should advise that 
the request be made soon. Along with descriptions 
and prices, I have expressed my opinions as to the 
merits of many of the new ones. 


PMMA RAMA RAARAAARAAAACAATG | 


> 
, 


As a special get-acquainted offer, a special collec- 
tion of 100 large bulbs in 20 named varieties sepa- 
rately labeled may be procured for $3.00. A large 
bulb of Zuni, worth $1.20 will be included free with 


this collection. 





Scarpts FALL BEARING , 





serenser” CHERRY ‘a 


The —_ Fall Bearing cherry known. The fruits 
are bright red, meaty and delicious flavor for eat- 
ing fresh and canning. Tree bears at pret ant 
NEW SEEDLESS PEAR, practical! 
Bartlett type and quality. Apparent iy cual 2... to blight. 
ow low potece on the “‘Hardee Frost Proof Peach.” 
Marcy — largest of all Red Raspberries, large Red Lake 
Currants and Poorman Gooseberries, famous Whitesbog 
Blueberries, Boysenberries and many other excellent 
varieties—from Scarff’s 1500 acres in the famous Miami 
Valley. Send for our Golden Anniversary Catalog Free. 
W. N. SCARFF’S SONS, Box37 New Carlisie, Ohio 








In the catalogue are offered several special collec- 
tions of novelty Glads at bargain prices. Write 
today. 


GRANT E. MITSCH, “Gladland” 
Rima—beautiful lilac pink BROWNSVILLE, OREGON 
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ROSES 


Have you considered changing your 
present garden, or beginning a new 
collection of the ‘Queen of Flowers’’? 
Have you seen and admired the new- 
est Roses from Europe and America? 
Have you longed for the old-fashioned 
Roses—those that bloomed in the 
gardens of Louis XIV at Versailles, or 
graced the grounds of English royalty? 
All these Roses, with many more, are 
presented in 


Bobbink & Atkins 1939 Catalogue 
of Roses, Flowering Shrubs, Perennials, 
and Hedge Plants. It is a guide to 


the “World’s choicest. Nursery Prod- 
ucts.” Write today for a copy. 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford 25 New Jersey 























“Thornless 
Beauty” 


New! The first hybrid tea rose in 
the world without a thorn! Crimson 


red. Blooms about 414”. Lasting 
fragrance. Very hardy. First year; 
limited supply. Price $3.00 each; 


$20.00 dozen Write for free full 
color literature on Grillo fine roses, 
N. GRILLO 
Floriculturist 
Dept. A Milldale, Conn. 











HARDY PRIMROSES 


Plants and Seed, Choice Alpines, English 


Chrysanthemums, Catalog. 


NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 
Poulsbo, Washington 


MARIGOLD 
SUNRISE 


100% FULLY DOUBLE 
.., An outstanding early blooming orig- 
wd — ination. Adaptable to any locality. 
“ New 40 Page Profusely illustrated 



























a Fr Catalog Free ge and black 
Send for your copy Now 

10¢ FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 

10! Parkside Av., Flowerfield, L.I., N.Y. 

packet Visit our Booth at the N. Y. Flower Show 





MORE LUXURIANT 


SWEET PEAS 


AND LUPINES 


Get gorgeous blooms! Bulging 
baskets of beans and garden 
peas! Inoculate with NITRA- 
GIN, the original commercial 
inoculant, proved by 40 years of 
practical use. Don’t blame your 
soil; inoculation is essential to 
the growth of lupines, peas and 
all leguminous plants. Special 
Garden Nitragin in 10c¢ pkg. 
treats up to 6 lbs. seed. Sold at 
leading seed stores. Valuable in- 
formation on leguminous flow- 
er culture FREE, 


THE NITRAGIN CO., Ine, 
3820 BOOTH STREET ¢4 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


INOCULATION 








Vegetable Garden Chats 


LAURA FENNER 


ITH the beginning of March we 

look for signs of life in the gar- 

den and usually we are rewarded 
when we reach the rhubarb bed. The least 
encouragement on the part of the 
weather, at this time of year, will send 
bright red shoots up through the mulch. 
If we wish to hasten the growth, we may 
help nature out a bit by placing a barrel 
or box over a clump or two thus, also, 
hastening that delectable spring dessert, 
rhubarb pie. 

If certain indoor seed planting has not 
been attended to, it should be done imme- 
diately. This includes early cabbage, to- 
matoes, celery, eggplant, onions, cauli- 
flower and peppers. 

As this department always points out, 
seeds sown in small boxes will take care 
of the ordinary-sized garden in good 
shape. So one need not worry if a hot- 
bed or a greenhouse is not a part of the 
garden equipment. While both are very 
nice additions to the garden, they are not 
indispensable. 

One is inclined to sow seed rather too 
generously in boxes, but when the little 
plants are found to be crowding too 
much, part of them may be taken out 
and transplanted in other containers, 
with the result of fine, sturdy plants when 
ready for the open garden. 


|* the garden was not given a_ thor- 
ough cleaning last fall, all dead stalks 
and other debris should be gathered up 
and burned as soon as possible. The 
winter’s accumulation of ashes, scattered 
over the ground after the cleaning is 
done, will prove very beneficial, unless 
there are numerous clinkers in the ashes, 
in which ease they should be sifted. A 
coating of stable manure seattered over 
the ground at this time will accelerate 
plant growth in a magical manner, or a 
commercial fertilizer may be put on the 
garden at the time the ground is turned 
over. Many gardeners prefer commercial 
fertilizer for a number of reasons, one 
being that it introduees no weed seeds 
to the garden plot. 

Who remembers when the almanae was 
as indispensable in the home as we think 
the radio is today? When the new one 
‘ame in late December for the following 
year, it was read from cover to cover with 
great interest. But the almanac’s real 


mission in the home was to point out the 
correct dates to do innumerable things. 
If one was adept at reading the signs, 
the little booklet was consulted before 
anything of importance was attempted. 
When seeds were to be planted the al- 
manac told the dates they should be 
sown. If for some reason they were 
planted a little before or a day later, the 
resulting plants were likely to do eny- 
thing but what they were intended to do, 
or so it was thought. Here and there we 
find folks who still “go by the signs,” 
and who have great faith in them. It 
was a good old-fashioned eustom and 
probably did no harm. But it would be 
a little inconvenient for many of us today 
who must look after the necessary tasks 
as they come to hand if we are to get 
them aone at all. 


OST of the Mareh garden work must 

be done indoors, but when April 
comes we begin to prepare beds as fast 
as the frosty or soggy ground will permit. 
Lettuce, spinach, peas, onions, earrots 
and radishes are sown as soon as possible. 
True, if it is cold and rainy the seeds are 
slow to respond, and in some instances 
will not come up at all. But there will 
always be some results. 

By mid-April a few cabbage plants 
may be set out and more peas and others 
of the hardier seeds sown on a larger 
scale, including beets, parsnips and sal- 
sify. 

In early April the mulch should be 
taken off the asparagus bed and some 
well rotted manure dug into the soil. 
Salt, which will kill most plants, should 
be generously scattered over the bed to 
discourage weeds. Very early April is a 
good time to add more asparagus roots 
to the bed, if desired. Late March may be 
considered even better if the ground is 
not frozen. 

In late Mareh grape vines should be 
trimmed and dead canes removed from 
the raspberry and _ blackberry bushes. 
New plantings of grapes and berries may 
be done in early April, as spring rains 
will furnish the natural moisture to give 
them a satisfactory start. 

Early potatoes may be planted in late 
April, although there is always the possi- 
bility of frost nipping them in early 
May. However, if that happens the 
potatoes will send forth new sprouts. 





GIANT BLUE MOON 
SCABIOSA 

All America Winner 

Double, deep lav- 


FREE 
Michell’s 


1939 


GARDEN ‘ ender blue flowers, 
2% 
BOOK 


inches across, 
Tdeal for cutting. 
Packet, 25c. 
1939 Garden Book—Free. 
A wonderful reference book. 


508 MARKET STREET 


MICHELL’S enn ee 














LETTUCE 
MARSHALL’S MATCHLESS 


Conceded by connoisseurs to be the finest 
Lettuce introduced in many years. It is a 
cross between the head variety and the cos 
type. 

Packet 25c oz. $1.00 
Our Catalog of the finest strains 
of Seeds, Bulbs and Plants is free. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY. 


W.E. MARSHALL & CO., INC. 


154 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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GLADIOLUS 
and DAHLIAS 


Best new varieties 
headed by—DAHLIA 
MAYOR FRANK OTIS, 
the season’s biggest and 
best—and by five, new 
GLADIOLUS” sensations. 

Also complete list of 
outstanding new and 
standard varieties. Write 
for your copy of our big 
new catalog. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


CACTUS SEED 


AND PLANTS. 
mixed seed 
rections 














Surprise packet 
with growing di- 
catalog of hundreds 


25c 
and 

kinds. 
R. W. 
LaRosa Drive, 


of rare 
Kelly, 2410-F 


Temple City, Calif. 








HAND 
rH degen ovet 
one- 








YOU CAN DO IT 


In Your Home, Apartment, Cellar 
or Outdoors. Obtain remarkable 
growth the year round. Directions 
easy to follow. Get started NOW 
—Booklet Free. 

Large supply of chemicals, seeds, 
fully illustrated instruction folio 
on Soilless Gardening, al! for 
$1.00 postpaid. 


CHEMI-CULTURE, Dept. T 
4701 SHERIDAN RD.. CHICAGO 


SAVE DOLLARS ~ 


Let us supply your choice giads 
Highest Quality Lowest Prices 








witHout SOIL 








| We list the following and 
175 other good kinds 
| 





Amrita, Angelus, Barcarole, Beacon, Blau, 


Schonheit, Camellia, Chief Multnomah, 


| Early Peach, Gertrude Swenson, Grunes 
Licht, Gypsy Lass, Heiligtum, Isola Bella, 
Jonquil, Joseph Hayden, Major Bowes, Max 
Reger, Miss New Zealand, Myrna, New 
Era, Paradise, Rewi Fallu, Rima, Sahara, | 
| Shirley Temple, Smiling Maestro, St. Law- | 
rence, Takina, Tip-Top, Vagabond Prince, 
Zauberflote, Zuni. 
| 


Send for catalog. 
“WHERE MOST PEOPLE TRADE” 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
Box 307-A Oregon 


} Grants Pass 
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In the Little Greenhouse 


(Continued from page 129) 


it. There are, however, few amateur 
gardeners who can afford to be on hand 
at all times when the sun breaks through 
from cloudy skies. A permanent shad- 
ing would seem, then, to be most satis- 
factory. Hydrated lime mixed in gaso- 
line to the constituency of very thin paint, 
and applied on the glass, will ordinarily 
last the whole season. Sometimes this is 
sprayed on the house but a neater and 
cleaner looking job can be done with a 
4-inch brush, stippling over immediately 
after application. 

The middle of March is a good time to 
make cuttings of Chrysanthemums. In- 
sert them firmly in clean sand in a flat 
or bench where the temperature does not 
rise above 70 degrees during the day, and 
also where there is no drying air that will 
cause the cuttings to wilt before they 
have started to make roots. Make cer- 
tain of good drainage so that water may 
pass freely through the sand. In from 
three weeks to a month these cuttings 
should have plenty of root growth and 
will be ready for potting in 3-inch pots. 
After that place them in the bench in 


a light, airy greenhouse. They do not 
come under the category of a general 


collection that needs shade. 
they are newly potted and 
roots begin to draw water, 
abomination to them. 


Except when 
until the new 
shading is an 


Pages from an Orchidist’s 
Notebook 


(Continued from page 124) 
be injured in the shifting process. “Air 
roots” which have grown over the side 
of the pot are not likely to live after 


being placed in the potting material in 
the new pot. 


Cypripediums, which have no “rest- 
ing period,’ are usually repotted soon 
after they have blossomed and_ should 
never be allowed to become dry. How- 


ever, even they may not be potted late 
in spring without harm. 

An ingenious container for Orchid 
plants has recently been devised by Nel- 
son Lee Jacobus of Hempstead, N. Y. 
which provides for potting a plant in 
a “sectional” unit to which additional 
units may be added as the rhizome ex- 


tends, without disturbing the original 
section. This obviates the necessity of 


frequent repottings which must be done 
when pots are used. I have not as yet 
tried out the device but shall probably 
do so. 

Preparing Plants for Repotting.—If 
division of the plant is thought advisable, 
it is best done some weeks before repot- 
ting in order to allow time for new root 
development on the severed “back bulbs.” 
If the plant has several “leads” and 
these are all well supplied with roots, 
the “leads” may be severed and trans- 
planted to new pots at once. 


When “back bulbs” which have lost 
their roots are to be severed, two 
methods may be followed. 

You may completely sever the rhi- 


zome between the pseudo-bulbs that are 
to be left and the others that are to be 
(Continued on page 157) 




















| Mledlere 


O 
Gladiolus 
| ALADDIN AMRITA 
AMULET 
BARCAROLE : 
CAMELLIA 


JASMINE KING LEAR 
VAGABOND PRINCE 


BEACON 


The above varieties are so far in advance 
of the old time glads in respect to 
BEAUTY that there is no comparison. 
Why not try some of these this season 
and learn REAL BEAUTY in color and 
form of flowers. 
The above varieties are all good propa- 
gators sO you can get a start even with 
bulblets with assurance of getting good 
increase at a low cost. 
If you have not had my catalog send 
today. 
CAN STILL FURNISH COLLECTIONS 
AS ADVERTISED LAST MONTH. 


Champlain View Gardens 
ELMER GOVE 
Box 45 atc a Vermont 

















ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


“SGRASSYFOR ie 
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“SQUATER GARDEN 
Zi 


Valuable ideas for Your Water Garden—plans, 
color illustrations and Special Values on Water 


Lilies, Lotus, Plants and Goldfish—FREE! 
Write today. 

ANNIVERSARY SPECIALS — 3 beautiful Water Lilies; 
Col. Lindbergh, Rose Arey & Lucida for $4.50; Sunrise & 


| Conqueror for $3.50 or both with any other Lily for $5.25. 


Get these greater values — NOW! 


GRASSYFORK FISHERIES, INC. 


Goldfish & Water-Lilies 


949 W. RIVER ROAD 
SADDLE RIVER, N. J. 


Worild’s Largest Producers 
999 CASCADE DRIVE, 
MARTINSVILLE, IND. 











SPECIAL COLLECTION 
4 ea. Lg. Gladiolus bulbs $2. Prepaid 


Acadia * Ave Maria * Bleeding Heart * Dee 
Dream O Beauty * Duna ¢ Flaming Sword 
Golden Chimes * Joerg’s White 

Margaret Fulton 
Send for 1939 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New Hampshire 


LORD SELKIRK 


Leads the March of Prog- 
ress in Gladiolus 

This sensational new white 
Gladiolus has proved its 
superiority, having been 
awarded two First Class 
Certificates, an Award of 
Merit, two Grand Cham- 
pions and a special seedling 
award in major shows the 
past summer. 

For complete details re- 
garding LORD SELKIRK and 
other new outstanding varie- 
ties send for 
Our 1939 Free Catalog 
beautifully illustrated, and 
containing many worth while 
special offers and valuable 
Gladiolus information, 


LOUIS R. FISCHER 


4824 Penn Avenue South 
Minneapolis Minnesota 


Seabrook 








LORD SELKIRK 
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EBEGLADIOLUS 
100 Bulbs Prepaid 


10 bulbs each of 10 leading, 

varieties, which will make you a nice 

of 100 bulbs. 

Large size..... $2.50 Medium size 
BOAR BING sckoce caus $1.00 

The varieties in this collection are carefully 

chosen to cover a beautiful range of color. 


TWO OUTSTANDING VARIETIES 


named and labeled 
collection 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE. (Pruitt) A Glad that is 
different in the color range of “Gladland.”” A 
light cream with a darker Cream throat. Florets 


are 6 inches and over in width, with 6 to 7 wide 


open at one time. Nicely ruffled with remark- 
able substance and waxy sheen, It has won 
outstanding recognition wherever it has been 


shown. 
Per each 
Shirley Temple 


Med 
$0.40 


Bulblets 
10 for 40c 


Small 
$0.20 


La rge 
$0.75 


NEW ERA (Ellis-Majiski) Exqusite eosine-pink, 
blended with LaFrance pink, with soft cream 
throat and white midribs One feature of this 
stunningly beautiful variety is the intense and 
uniform frilling at the extreme edge of the 


petals. This is undoubtedly one of the most 
beautiful pinks ever introduced and no Glad 
fan can afford to be without it. A pink that 
is pink. 

Per each Large Med. Small Bulblets 
New Era 75 * 45 20 10 for 60¢ 


Write for our new complete price list. 


G. A. SHAW & SONS 


P. O. Box 476-F Grants Pass, Oregon 











BISHOP BIRD HOUSES G 


—_ MORE BIRDS this 
L spring with Bishop’s famous 
rustic bird houses. Durably built 
of bark-covered hemlock and 
clear-grained cypress, Bishop Bird 
Houses are made in a variety of 
styles, each with the correct sized 
entrance and nesting compartment. 
Weatherproof, easily cleaned. No. 
30 Wren House only $1.; No. 4 
Bluebird House, price $2.50. Other 
models from 50 cents up. At your 
nearest garden equipment store or 
direct. 





Catalog on request 


WELLES L. BISHOP 


Bishop Sebied House 26 Bishop Place, Meriden, Conn. 


WATER LILY CENTER 


Our Catalog is complete in 
every Way Send for your 
FREE copy now. Our plants 
are fully guaranteed. Post- 
age prepaid, anywhere. Gift 
plants with each order. 
Many special collections, 














NEW Varieties 
FREE Catalog 


VAN NESS WATER GARDENS 
Euctid Crescent West Upland, Cal. 


AO ROSE BUSH 


HOLLYWOOD, 
red roses will be 
order for our 











one of the finest 
sent with each 


CHAMPION 


75 yy 


SJ 





DOZEN roses at $2.85 postpaid. 
Caledonia, white Mrs. Sam McGredy, copper 
: ; ) k orange 
Briarcliff, pin Mme. Edouard Herriot, 


Heinrich Gaede, geranium 


coral red 


ret 
Dame Edith Helen, pink Mrs. E. P. Thom, lemon 
Etoile de Hollande, red Souv. de Claudius Pernet, 


Talisman, red and gold yellow 
Margaret McGredy, orange McGredy’s Scarlet, 
scarlet red 


LTV GVA 


3870F N. E. 


scarlet 











Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 
Enclosed find $2.85 for your Champion Dozen roses 
and HOLLYWOOD free. 
illustrated in color. 


Send me your rose catalog 


Vame 


iddress 


u 
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My Acid Hobby Garden 


(Continued from page 131) 
have, he believes, a new name—Chame- 
periclymenum canadense—and he adds, 
“Isn’t that niece?” Who will pick the 
name apart and tell us why such a small 
plant has to endure such a load? 

Until reading Mr. Preece’s book I had 
not realized that our little Bunchberry is 
a Dogwood, although the rese mblanee of 
blossoms is easily seen. 

Last spring a clump of Oconee-Bells 
(Shortia galacifolia) was added and is 
growing nicely. 

On the northeast side of the front 
poreh is a Rhododendron that has been 
our joy and pride for years and has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. One 
florist took such an interest in it that he 
sent me a bag of oak leaves for its win- 
ter care. “How do you do it? I can’t 
make them live,” said he. That bush is 
at least twenty-five years old and _ the 
dealer from whom it was probably pur- 
chased, as an Easter gift to an old lady, 
tells me it must be an imported one from 
Holland. 

At first it was covered during the win- 
ter with a tall vegetable basket. Since it 
outgrew that, it has been carefully drawn 





together and covered with burlap, until 
this year. I have always eared for it 


myself, because of the buds set for spring 
bloom, but this year I failed to get it 
covered before cold set in. So far it is 


safe. Probably it is hardened to our cli- 
mate by now. Four years ago during 
that terrible winter of continued 20-30 


degrees below zero this bush froze back in 
spite of being covered, but it has nearly 


regained its full size. I hope it will 
bloom again soon. 
In front of this Rhododendron is a 


Daphne mezereum (Rose Daphne) which 
was brought to me some years ago by a 
friend who dug it up from one of the 
localities near Utica where it grows wild. 
It was only a little plant then and in full 
bloom which is the safest time to move 
this Daphne. Well, it went right on blos- 
soming and growing, apparently either 
not knowing or not caring that its home 
had been changed. 

Sinee then it has had to be eut back 
twice to keep it from shutting the Rhodo- 
dendron too much from view. Even now 
it is at least a foot above its neighbor. 


This shrub also attracts much attention 
as it blooms almost before the snow has 
gone and later is covered with brilliant 


red berries until late fall. 





Destroy Moles 


THIS EASY WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. 


An efficient powder. ee OT to 
pets, soil, or grass. Rids your lawn of 
moles in 2 to 3 days. Odorless, easy to 
use. Prices: 1/2-lb. can 50c; 1)2-lb. can 
$1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, if unable to 
obtain from dealer. 
ROSE MANUFACTURING 
(Established 1897) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








co. 
310 Ogen Bldg. 





CUTTINGS 
ROOT FASTER 


When Treated With 


Roofone 


PATENTS PENDING 


the PLANT WORMGRE POWDER 


JUST DUST 
and PLANT 


Dip the base of 
the cutting in the 
and 
set in the propa- 
gating bed. 


dry powder 


Treat All 
Varieties Alike 


No Solutions 





CiiRYSANTHEMUM 


Required 
2 Oz. Jar $1. (Trial Size) 
At Your Nearest Dealer 
Free Circular on Request 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. G6 AMBLER, PA. 

















Rarest Flowering 


BULBS 


Gloriosa, Evening Star, Zephyranthes, 
Garden Amaryllis, Pink Calla, Cri- 
Acidanthera, Sky Flower, Sum- 
mer Hyacinth, Chlidanthus, 
. with many others 


num, 
Tigridia, 
Oxalis variabilis.. 
Interesting catalog, un- 
and the like. 


D. PEARCE 


Merchantville, 





| as unique. 


usual bulbs, 


REX. 








Lily seeds, 


Dept. Z N. J. 


(Do-Bloom) ROSES 


Our most beautifully illustrated 








Guaranteed Rose Book now ready. Sent to 
to grow you FREE upon request. 

and Offering the older outstanding 

Bloom varieties and recent and 1939 

introductions, of our own 

* Northern Ohio Grown Stock. 


Nothing but top grade plants 
selected for you at most rea- 
sonable prices. 


~ 7 for our rose book with colored 
SEND NOW illustrations on every page, and 


when summer comes visit our fields. You will 
be delighted. They are classified among the most 
outstanding in America. 


GERARD K. KLYN 


MENTOR - - - - - - - - OHIO 
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ACHARMING Garden 
of GLADIOLI.... 


50 BULBS FOR sina 


Every One a Whopper! 
1144 to 2 inches or over in diameter, 
the size you need for exhibition 
flowers. Do not compare with so- 
called blooming size. 


] OUTSTANDING 
VARIETIES! 





consists of 5 bulbs each of these 
Ten Varieties—BAGDAD, Smoky, BERTY SNOW, Laven 
der, GIANT NYMPH, Pink, GOLDEN DREAM, Yellow, 
LA “oye Orange, MRS. F. C. HORNBERGER, 
White, MRS. LEON DOUGLAS, Rose, PELEGRINA, Blue, 
PFITZER’S TRIUMPH, Red, PICARDY, Apricot-pink. 


BEVERLY GARDENS 


Box 342 Hempstead, N. Y. 


EXHIBITIOND AHLIAS 12 For $2.95 


In order to secure new Dahlia growers and move my 

large stock I offer the following collection worth $10.00 

at regular prices, Tubers, labeled and postpaid. 

Hunt's V. Wonder—Purple Forest Fire—Red & Yellow 

Mrs. Geo. LeBoutillier—Ked May Robson—Pink 

Jessica Dragonette—Autumn Cavaleade—Rose 

City of Cleveland—Brown California Idol—Yellow 

Tower’s Empire—Gold King of Blacks—Maroon 

Washington Giant—Orchid Andrea Ericson—White 
ADRIAN H. SMITH : 

1504 Howard Ave. Utica, N. Y. 


= ale, GLORY s:: SNOW 


(Chionodoxa) 
12 Bulbs for 25¢ 


Each collection s 2. 















POSTPAID _ 


One of the hardiest, earliest and 
loveliest of Spring flowers coming 
almost before the snow is gone. 
m Once planted it comes every year 


flower spikes increasing in ‘size 


and beauty. Bulb Catalog Free. 


Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


RO}. ES 2O) 6-20). £6008-) 
But Sure Death 


to the 
Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 


“MUST” 
GLADIOLUS FANCIERS 


The Gladiolus Fancier's 
GUIDE BOOK 


Complete Cultural Direc- 


Pests 








tions . . . 1938 Symposium 
~ A iisti f Grand 
ratings . « + Champions  through- 


out the world, last 8 years, giving time, 
place, date. Read about Peggy Lou and 
Crystal, our 1938 and 1939 Introductions 
already receiving world acclaim. Imagine 
a pure white gladiolus with 7 inch florets, 
12 to 16 open! That’s Crystal. 
Has Chapter on new subject, 
“Bulb Surgery” 


Copy free on request. 


HERBERT EVANS 


R-2 BEDFORD OHIO 
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(Continued from page 155) 
removed, either potting up at once or 
preferably leaving the severed “back 


bulbs” until they have developed new 
roots and then potting separately when 
the plant is potted. Otherwise, make a 


V cut instead of completely severing, 
thus causing the back bulbs to develop 


roots and later completing the cut. 
Another method of increasing by divi- 
sion is to place a pot filled with osmun- 
dine close to the pot in which the 
rhizome is extending over its rim, allow- 


ing it to take root in the new pot. After 
thus becoming established, sever the new 
portion from the old and this usually 


results in two good plants. When repot- 


ting any plant, the dead roots and de- 
cayed osmundine are entirely removed 


before placing in the new pot. 

Potting Materials.— Terrestrial Or- 
chids are usually potted in good fibrous 
loam and osmundine, either with or with- 
out the addition of live sphagnum moss. 
The proportion is about % fibrous loam 
and 4 sphagnum and osmundine. The pro- 
portions may be varied somewhat and if 
the loam is heavy, the addition of sand 
is advisable. Finely broken potsherds 
are often added, as in the potting of 
Calanthes. 

Epiphytie Orchids, which inelude most 
of the tropical kinds, are potted upon 
osmundine alone or with the addition of 
some live sphagnum moss. The moss is 
often simply added to the top of the pot 
after the plant has been firmly potted 


in oOsmundine. Some _ growers prefer 
black osmundine, especially for Cattleyas, 


but there is an increasing number who 
like to use more of the “brown” fibre. 
The brown is softer and is especially 


desirable for younger plants. Person- 
ally, I like to use it, for the large plants 
as well, believing that it contains more 
nourishment than the coarser black kind. 
It packs more closely and, therefore, re- 
tains moisture longer, requiring less 
frequent watering. 

Potsherds are placed in the bottom of 
the pot to about one-fourth the depth 
and to this chareoal lumps are added. 
The osmundine having first been picked 
apart and freed from dirt is then placed 
in the botton of the pot, the plant next 
placed so that the new growth is as near 
the center as possible, and then the mate- 
rial is packed about the plant as firmly 
as possible, using a tapered stick or a 


rather blunt screw driver. Firm potting 
is vitally important and this requires 
practice to achieve. The osmundine 


should have been moistened a few hours 
before use but should not be wet. The 
osmundine is packed about the roots 
toward the center of the pot until all 
is firmly and evenly packed. 

It is usual to fill the pot to within 
about one inch of the top. The surface 
is then trimmed of its ragged fibre so 
that the potted plant appears neat and 
tidy. If the pots have been previously 
soaked, as well as the potsherds and 
charcoal, very little water need be given 
the newly potted plant, and less frequent 
sprinkling until new growth starts. 











LIQUID 
PLANT FOOD 












Most plants are carefully water- 
ed but are allowed to starve. Here’s a 
simple way to both water and feed them 
in one operation Just—a_ teaspoonful 
of GROBELLE to a pint of water and 
both jobs are done. We know you'll be 
pleased with the results No dusty 


powders no offensive odors GRO 
BELLE is a perfectly balanced, highly con 
centrated plant food, scientifically com 


pounded. 
Send 25c for 3 oz. btle (makes 3 gals.) pp. 
Send 50c for 8 oz. btle (makes 8 gals.) pp. 


Responsible Agents Wanted 


Grobelle Liquid Plant Food Co., Inc. 


9 W. 28th St. New York, N. Y. 
eee ee ee 


MARCH GLADIOLUS SPECIAL 


"Your Choice" Bargain Collections 
Any 2 Items $1.00; Any 5 Items $2.25; Any 
10 Items $4.00 All Prepaid. 

Make Your Own Selection of Any of the Following: 
3 Large Alayne; 3 Large Beacon; 2 Large Blue Beauty; 
4 Large Jersey Cream; 4 Large Miss New Zealand; 1 
Large Rewi Fallu; 1 Large Shirley Temple; 5 Large Star 
of Bethlehem; 5 Large Smiling aestro; 4 Large Token; 
2 Vagabond Prince; 8 Large J. S, Bach; 7 Large 
Milford: 1 Large Royal Gold; 7 Large Dr. Hoeg—Plus 
One Bulb of 50c Value Free with Each Order of $2.25 

or Over. 

Drop us a postal today and receive our spring list of 
GLADIOLUS of over a hundred fine varieties at extremely 
low prices. 


WEEKS’ GLADIOLUS GARDENS, Route 2, Salem, Oregon. 


GOLDEN CALLA LILIES 


(Richardia Elliottiana) 





Gorgeous blooms last for weeks. Stately 
ornamental foliage. Buy direct from grower. 
Vigorous bulbs. 

8 for $1 @® 20 for $2 


BUENA GARDENS 
P. O. Box 732 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIF. 


TOT OT OE F.0 4 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS 
Proven Successful 
Harmless to children, plants and 





animals. Not offensive to humans, 
Ready-to-use powder in sifter can. 
Large Size 35c. 


3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SUDBURY, 


NATURE'S MAGIC 
REVEALED IN 
ASTOUNDING FILMS 


Preview audiences of plant and flower lovers 
have been delighted and enlightened with these 
remarkable educational films recently pro- 
duced by a group of eminent European au- 
thorities. Through the medium of motion pic- 
tures, these highly interesting studies can now 
be shown at clubs and in homes everywhere. 
In them you see plants actually assume the 
characteristics of human beings. You watch 
tendrils of vines frantically waving in the air 
searching for supporting objects about which 
to coil—Lilies of the Valley pierce five layers 
of tinfoil to reach the sulight—germinating 
Sunflower push heavy stones aside. The para- 
sitic Dodder enters the stem of a_ willow- 
thrives on stolen nutrition, and eventually 
kills its victim in a dramatic struggle. Write 
at once for Folder F describing ‘‘Plant Power’’ 
and ‘‘Sensitivity of Plants’’ 


AVAILABLE 16 MM SILENT OR SOUND 
Ideal for Garden Club Showings 


UFA EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
729 Seventh Ave. New York City 


SOUTH 
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BLUE 
RIBBON 
FLOWER 
HOLDER 


The Holder 
That Holds 














An outstanding new flower holder. A favorite with 
garden clubs and flower lovers. Flexible brass wires 
set in lead base hold flowers firmly. Will not rust 
er wear out. 


#0 Miniature $.25* #4 Special round +: 4 
#1 Small round 35 #5 Oblong 

#2 Medium round -50 #1 Japanese ee 
#3 Large round 75 #2 Japanese 1.00* 


#6 Round (very heavy) $3.00* 
Postage 10% of order 
All holders attractively boxed except those marked* 
holesale prices upon request, 
Special offer to Garden Clubs. 


BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 








Cuyahoga Falls Ohio 
im AUXILIN 
A tried—tested—accepted plant 






rapidly 
growth on 


hormone for stimulating 
D root plant cuttings. 


PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
New Jersey 


wwe ROSES 


Roses rare and roses lovely. All the 
time-tested standard varieties — and 


Orange 











C7 many that are divertingly new and 
Woe different. 

as Sturdy, hardy plants that mean pleas- 

ise ing results, grown in Ohio’s famous 
(or. roseland. 

Get the Blue Book—it's Free 

Write us today for a copy giving 

authentic description of our many 


famous varieties—also prices that will 
pleasantly surprise you. 


MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 





















Box 112 MENTOR, OHIO 
Fantasy 
GARDEN WHITE LIGHT 
STYLE Recommended in All- 


America Selections as 


y) 
LEADER the season’s outstanding Zinnia, 


New 40 Page Catalog 


FREE . Beautifully illustrated 
A PACKET 


Send for your copy! 


FLOWERFIELD 


BULB FARM 
102 Parkside Ave. 
Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 
Visit our Booth at the N. Y¥. 
Flower Show 


Regularly 25¢ 


















Giants; exquisitely 
ruffled, fringed; rich- 
ly veined, 5 inches 
across. Glorious 
pinks, scarlets, lav- 
5 enders, copper colors, 
Many shades, mixed, 
a@25« -pkt. postpaid for 10¢, 
BURPEE’S PETUNIA GARDEN 
Best colors, kinds: 3 Giant Ruffled 
and Fringed—-scarlet, salmon, pur- 
ple; 4 Large-Flowered Bedding—red, 
blue, rose, white; 2 Dwarf Bedding— 
blue, rose & white star. 
9 Pkts. in all, value $1.90, only $1 


W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
340 Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
Seed Catalog Free—160 pages, finest flower, vegetable seeds, 
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We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 
—To live in a house by the side of 
the road 
And be a friend to man.” 


O you know how many times I 

have read that poem? And each 
time I read it I marvel at the coverage 
of its intimate and deep philosophy. 

What more can we do in living a full 
life than to be a friend to humanity? 
And did you ever think how greatly a 
lover of flowers will be a friend to every- 
one, I mean a lover of flowers for flowers’ 
sake? 

Are you preparing a 
year? Let it be a big garden, a wide 
garden, a long garden, an old-time gar- 
den with a summerhouse at the far end 
with tall hollyhocks hugging its sides 
and a table and chairs inside for a friend- 
ship tea and a friendly chat. 

Let it have long walks bordered with 
wide beds filled with the kinds of flowers 
that give lots of bloom to be made into 
bouquets for the sick, the lonely, the 
shut-in and the woman who is too busy 
“too bother with such things.” 

And let this garden have trees in it, 
great beauties to shade the flowers that 
love that and dread the hot sunshine at 
all hours of the day. Let there be seats, 
for I love to sit and “absorb all the love- 
liness around me” and of course I’m 
coming to see that garden and tell you 
how I love you for it. I’m just waiting 
until is is ready and you send me the 
word, 


SHALL never forget a big white 

home I visited in my girlhood. It 
sat on a rise of green lawn some two 
hundred feet from the entrance gate. 
The four-foot grassy walk to the house 
was bordered by two-foot beds that held 
Roses and many kinds of blooming and 
evergreen shrubs and these were all kept 
trimmed to size thus making the appear- 
ance of the walk one continuous sweep 


garden for this 


of beauty from entrance gate to the 
veranda. The sweep of green lawn 
looked like a piece of green velvet. Isn’t 


it something to arrange a scene that will 
remain in the mind like a beautiful pie- 
ture for years after it is gone? I wish 
I could do that for humanity, but I am 
not artistie enough. 

Do you know, I think the growths of 
field and g rardens are wonderful in their 
accomplishment when perhaps they are 
doing this on “half rations,’’ so to speak, 
for we do not know all their needs and 
much of the time we think little of trying 
to study their wants and supply them. 
So flowers, shrubs and trees just do the 
best they can and go on giving us joy 
and filling expectations the best they ean 
on what is supplied them. Maybe they 
have an acid soil when they yearn for 
an alkali content, or vice versa. If we 
were all gardeners wi different gardens 
or lawns might appez 

Now the Eremurus (Foxtail Lily) they 
will be planting for bold effects at the 
New York World's Fair this year will 
atiain its full six to eight feet of height 
and magnificence of spires of bloom 
carrying seven to eight hundred bell-like 





blossoms as is their wont in their natural 
habitat of the desert country in Asiatie 
Russia, and they will do this for the one 
reason that study has been accorded them 
and their full needs will be supplied for 
this perfection. If we stragglers could 
but do this how glorious our flowers might 
be. I had a friend write from Tacoma, 
Washington, saying her Tithonia grew to 
be 14 feet high last year and was visited 
by many sightseers. She said she had 
not done anything special to encourage 
this height so there must have been the 
proper constituents in the soil. Many 
times this will happen to one plant in a 
flower bed while the others near it will 
be very ordinary in size. One year I had 
a Canna stalk grow 13 feet high and the 
bloom was really extra in size and beauty 
while the others in the bed were only 
common sized, 


OBACCO stems and dust seem to 

possess magic in getting rid of lice 
on Roses. I tried a weak tea made of the 
stems and old cigar stubs and found it 
more efficacious than some expensive 
remedies. A friend says it rids her Sweet 
Peas of lice and the cut-up stems made 
a fine fertilizer for them. Too, she sprays 
her shrubbery with tobacco to keep off 


dogs. She considers it very fine for this 
purpose. Applied around Asters it will 


kill root lice and keep down Aster rust. 
The Aster is a favorite flower of mine 
but I have never been able to get it to 
do anything for me here in Texas. Wilt 
always takes it. 

A flower friend was telling me of sev- 
eral flowers she raises that I feel sure 
will interest you as much as they did 
me. I believe they are little used and as 
this is a year of “Try,” what about it? 
Arenbia, one foot high, is useful for edg- 
ing of beds, a boragewort from India 
with bright golden flowers with purple 
spots and borne in numerous spikes to 
the one plant. Be sure to take awa 
the husk before planting when it will 
germinate in eight days. This is also 
ealled Prophet’s Flower. 

Another flower is better known, I 
fancy, though lovely enough for greater 
use on gardens. It is Clarkia but not 
the single kind. There are several colors 
but I prefer May Blossom which is a deep 
rose, germinates quickly and comes into 
bloom quickly. It grows to two feet and 
will be best to use towards the back in 
beds. It is showy for cutting and has a 
long bloom period. 

Another flower I tried out last sum- 
mer was Collomia coccinea, with deep 
searlet flowers in clusters much like an- 
nual Phlox. It’s quite showy, grows to 
18 inches, blooms in June and well on 
into October. I believe it is worth a place 
in any garden for cutting. 

One thing about Texas is that you 
may live all your life there and yet find 
some new kind of flower or plant within 
a few miles that rouses you to the wonder 
of how varied are her wild flowers. We 
are now hearing that the new “find” .in 
Morning Glories, Scarlett O’Hara, really 
grows wild in Texas. A man tells me 
he has seen it often. He also says there 
are flowers in deep dells in West Texas 
that would vie in beauty and wonder 
formation with expensive Orchids. 
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DO YOU WANT TO 
MAKE SOMEONE, | 
| HAPPY THIS 


EASTER? “ ~ 





POSTPAID 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


A splendid DIARY for garden thoughts, 
memos, and experiences. Every gardener 
wants one. Professor Dempsey of Mass. 
State College gives seasonal hints on 
every page of what to do in the garden— 
and how to do it. 

IN DEMAND FROM COAST TO COAST 


BETTER ORDER TWO—GIVE ONE—KEEP ONE 
TORR RE R ERE RE REE ERE EERE EER EEE EERE EERE EE GE 

THE STANDARD DIARY COMPANY 

26 Blackstone St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Send: me [) copies, I enclose (J 





Name 


Address 























ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
PERENNIALS—IRIS—PEONIES 


Write for free catalog 


Trees—Shrubs—Evergreens 


COUNTRY LIFE NURSERIES 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 











CYTISUS 


Andreanus, New Hybrids 
This improved strain of Broom is 
finest of all perennials. Completely hardy, shrub- 
like plants of compelling beauty, with long 
sprays of large, pea-shaped flowers. Plants are 
availuble in three colors: Amber-orange overlaid 
crimson, Warm coppery orange, and Satiny 
cream with mahogany markings. 

Price: $1.25 each, $3.25 for 3, $10.00 for 10. 
(Write for our 1939 illustrated catalogue. ) 
BURNETT BROS. INC. 
SEEDS & BULBS—PLANTS 


92 Chambers St. N. Y. C. 


YOU CAN GROW 


a nice big tomato plant 
like this with 15¢ worth 
of chemical. FREE pam- 
phlet on request. 

Try it Now 
Thousands of people are 
now growing flowers 
and vegetables indoors 
this new fascinating 
way—Gardening with- 
out soil. 


Special 
to make 30 


copy 
maga- 
full 















among the 





Chemicals 
gallons solution, 
of hydrophonics 
zine, test paper 
directions, booklet. 


ALL. $4.00 
FOR eg 


The Garden Chemists 
5533 Woodward, Detroit 
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Duck-on-Water Method 


Condemned 


HE idea that Bearded Iris rhizomes 
should be planted “like a duck-on-the- 
water” is as dead as a dodo, judging from 
a summary printed in the Bulletin of the 


American Iris Society. Iris growers in 
Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, where summers may be _ hot 


and dry, expressed themselves as opposed 
to the practice. 

Opinion was divided as to the exact 
depth to plant, with 20 per cent in favor 
of setting the tops of the rhizome level 
with the surface of the soil, 40 per cent 
for covering with a quarter ineh of soil, 
and 27 per cent preferring a half-inch 
cover. A few even planted Iris an inch 
or more deep. 

The soil character, it was admitted, 
made some difference. Clay soil demands 
shallow planting, but even so the rhizomes 
should be completely covered. 

Proper time of dividing and planting 
in this section varied, too. About equal 
numbers did this in June, July, August 
and September. Later planting was not 
done at all. Early planting, it was felt, 
would be all right if the plants could be 
watered, but where this is impossible, 
especially in states with hot, dry summers, 
is was believed advisable to wait until 
just before the fall rains to plant. The 
roots will take hold before frost. 

The experiences with winter mulching 
were not conclusive. Some have noticed 
that the plants came though but others 








reported rotting. Under any circumstance, 
the “poor-doers” were hard to handle even 
with a mulch. 


I am truly glad that one of the members 
of our garden club saw your magazine at 
the Chicago Fair and subscribed for it, for 
until that time I had never seen a copy. 
I was so impressed with it that later, when 
my long time subscription for another gar- 


den magazine expired, I subscribed for 
THE FLoOweR GROWER in _spreference.— 


(Mrs.) R. M. Sacer, ( Fla.) 








Send for our Spring 
Bulbalog listing 6 new 


ELLIS ORIGINATIONS 


and many other fine glads. 
OUR BLUE RIBBON OFFER 


For each Blue Ribbon you win at a 
national, regional or state show with an 
Ellis Origination, you may select $5.00 
worth of glad bulbs free with your order 
of $3.00 or more or for a Sweepstakes 
Ribbon, $10 worth free. 
| This year a N. Y. grower received $40 
| - worth and an Iowa grower won $100 
worth free under the above offer. We 
have a big collection of ribbons from all 
over the U.S, Our ROYAL PINK has been awarded blue 














ribbons to a great many customers, and a N. Y. grower 
reports: ‘““WINGS OF SONG, entered 5 times in shows, 
never beaten; CHIEF MULTNOMAH, entered 4 times, 
never failed to place.’’ 
Medium Small Bulblets 

Chief Multnomah (per 10) $1.50 §.75 (per 100) $1.25 
Royal Pink (per 10)...... 1.00 -35 (per 100) -75 
Wings of Song (per each) 2.00 1.25 (per 10) 1.00 


We include FREE BULBS of our selection, equal to value 
of your order, Please do not order less than $2.00 worth. 


Grow 


25% 
Discount | OREGON GIANT PANSIES 
on cash (another ELLIS origination) 
orders of 
$5.00 or 600 Seeds, mixed...... .$1.00 
over Trial Pkt. 175 Seeds..... $.35 
MERTON G. ELLIS BULB GARDENS 








BOX 66-A, CANBY, OREGON 
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TWO STEPS 
That Wiil Assure You a Lawn of 
Permanent Beauty 


“PRESTIGE LAWN SEED" 


99.91% Free from Weed Seeds 


and "LAWN BEAUTY" 


A pamphlet of Lawn Culture issued four 
times yearly Write for Free Copy 

In every pound of Prestige Lawn Seed, 
there are over 3,000,000 Living Seeds, 
Laboratory Tested . . ready to weave a 
fabric of deep fine-textured turf, healthy 
and resistant to Crab Grass and other 
weed pests 


“PRESTIGE” Praised at "Greystone" 


“Mr. Untermeyer, who is very critical re- 


garding his lawns, informed me recently 
that he has never seen the lawns at 
“Greystone’ looking so well. Your seeds 
have been used exclusively at ‘“‘Grey- 
stone”, and in our various landscape 
projects throughout Westchester County 
for the past four years."’"—Geo. H. Chis- 


holm, Manager “Greystone” Estate, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 


Use 4 Ibs. for 1,000 sq. ft. of lawn 


FOR CUNNY FOR SHADY 
AREAS AREAS 
5. ee 60c 1 Ib. .-..68e 
2 Ibs. $1.15 2 Ibs. , $1.25 
5 Ibs. -$2.75 5 Ibs. rer 5 
10 Ibs. $5.25 10 ibs. ... $5.80 


SOW “PRESTIGE LAWN SEED” NOW 


Insist on PRESTIGE LAWN SEED at 
your dealer's. If he cannot supply this 
brand, write, phone or wire us for the 


name of a dealer who can do so. 


Send for your Free Copy of ‘““LAWN BrautTy” 


CHANDERLIN SEED COMPANY 
Dept. E, 601 West 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
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“~LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Are you ambitious? Here is a profession for men 
and women that can bring happiness and success. 
It is an all year round occupation that offers good 
financial returns when you have been trained. Free 
book tells all about this home study course. Has 
helped hundreds in all parts of the country. Many 
students earn as they learn. 


““My course has paid for itself just in spare time 
work alone,’’ G. E. S., aine. R. H., Calif., is 
supervisor of a 21l-acre bulb ranch. He says, ‘‘Th> 
knowledge I gained from the school has helped 
me the ten years since I have taken your course.”’ 
“The course in landscape gardening has surely 
led me to success and happiness and has increased 
my earnings.’’ Miss R. C., Ill., ‘‘I have earned all 
the way from $5 to more than $400 for a single job. 
My ambitions have been fulfilled and my invest- 
ment repaid many times over.’’ A. M. H., Minn. 
"I am president of the garden club and have super- 
vised several flower shows.’ Mrs. A. O. W., Wis. 


The course is written by a nationally known land- 
scape architect and is thoroughly practical. Indi- 
vidual help given on your problems. Send coupon 
today and learn how you can qualify as an expert 
in landscaping. 


American LANDSCAPE 
6058 Grand Ave. 


School 


Des Moines, Ia. 





Please send me FREE booklet 
thru Landscape Training.’’ 


Name 
Address 


“Success 


City 


















New Club Model, only 


TEST KIT 
$4.75 
be gm ge ag Bn Ey oe Postpaid 


information that you need for a successful lawn 
and garden. Tests for acidity and all  im- 


portant plant food elements. Makes 50 indi- 
vidual tests. Cased in sturdy imitation leather. 
Complete with instructions and data on plant 


needs. Order C.O.D. or send $4.75 and we will 
pay shipping charges. ; 
Your money back if you are not satisfied 


e J 

Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 

P. 0. Box 651, South Sudbury, Mass. 
(Note: For Home Gardener’s model, card- 
board case, 20 individual tests, send only $2.) 

















Pat. Reg. 





OU can secure by return mail 
directly from us, Sutton’s world | 
| ~ . 
| famous English seeds. | 
| Send 5 three cent stamps for our 
| 160 page Hand Book, fully illustrated; 
32 pages in true color. Invaluable help 
to greater gardening success. 


Wayside Gardens 


70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio — 


e 
li ® ] 
a 
75 bulbs ($1.50 value) 
$1.00 Postpaid 

“Heavenly Blue” Lovely in early 
Spnng. Well filled 8 inch spikes of 
little globular bells of brightest and 
richest shade of gentian-blue. 
Fragrant and valuable for cutting. 
Guaranteed hardy, sun or shade. 


BULB CATALOG FREE 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
bel 


ae &. F. D. 6, Box SIGF, TACOMA, WASH. 


B.P.D.-The Original Balanced Plant Diet 


Scientifically balanced . . . containing all essential 
mineral elements in PROPER PROPORTION for plant 
growth. Replacing as it does, vital mineral elements 
absorbed by plants from the soil, it stimulates growth and 
floriferousness. Also will grow plants successfully in sand 
and in solution. 

One large jar, enough to make 65 gals. of nutrient 

solution, postpaid for $1.00, with complete direc- 

tions for use. 


THE EASTERN SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
Plantsville, Conn. 


ORCHID CACTUS 


One of the most magnificent day blooming 
cactus. Very easy to grow. We now offer 
special price on blooming size plants. So you 
can enjoy these beautiful flower this year. 

















Grape 
yacinths 


15 Bulbs 25c 

















Write for Catalog. 


R. F. KADO 


2914 Wilshire Blvd. Santa Monica 


Article on Culture of Epiphyllum by R. F. Kado. 
Free with order. 
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Nierembergia 
; Hippomanica 


Mrs. R. J. DuncomMsB 


new by way of variety in the 
garden. Last year, the novelty 
chosen was Nierembergia hippomanica. 
Not only in our own gardens, but also 
in others has it been a favorite choice. 

It is dwarf, with delicate flax-like fo- 
liage, bearing lavender cups with gold 
centers, in profusion, often making a 
complete mound of flowers. Beginning 
to bloom early, it continues throughout 
the summer and until frost if faded 
blossoms are removed. It is also a very 
good dry weather plant, but it does bet- 
ter in rich damp soil, either in sun or 
shade. An ideal spot for a group of 
plants is a pocket in a rock or they may 
edge a flower bed or border combined 
with Sweet Alyssum in white or laven- 
der shades. They are also used as con- 
servatory or house plants for winter use. 

Dwarf Cup-Flower plants may be 
purchased from commercial dealers but 
the price of one plant will buy enough 
seed to give you dozens of plants to 
use in various ways. 

The seed is very fine and is handled 
very much the same as choice Petunia 
seed. Use very finely pulverized soil 
which has been previously sterilized by 
baking in a hot oven. This is to kill 
all incipient weeds, and to leave no 
chance of mistaking them for young 
seedlings (which usually results in re- 
moving the covering too soon.) Mine 
were started in a bulb pot. Some small 
pieces of broken pots covered the drain- 
age hole, then sand and lastly about an 
inch from the top, the fine soil. 

Before the seeds, mixed with fine sand, 
were sown on the surface, the pot was 
watered by being immersed in a basin 
of warm soft water and the soil allowed 
to settle. If this is not done, cracks 
sometimes appear in the soil and seed 
is lost. Cover with a damp cloth or 
paper and set in a dark, warm place, 
watching carefully for mold. Should 
this occur, use fine coal dust sprinkled 
over the soil. These seeds, being so 
fine, do not need very much soil to cover 
them. Very little will do—fine sand is 
better. 

Seedlings should appear in at least 
20 days, though part of mine came 


0 new year it’s fun to try something 


through sooner. They seem rather 
thread-like at first. Put them in a sunny 
window, water very carefully, having 


removed the paper covering and substi- 
tuted a glass bowl or something similar 
to provide greenhouse conditions. Re- 
move this occasionally to allow air to 
circulate. Water carefully when needed. 
I like the immersion method best as the 
tiny plants survive better and are less 
likely to go down than when watered 
with fine spray. They may be gradually 
hardened off, and then transplanted to 
other pots, finally to go into permanent 
quarters. 

I planted my seed during the middle 


of March; the plants bloomed the first . 


until the last 
Pots of transplanted seed- 


of July, never ceasing 
killing frost. 





lings may be set deep in the soil, cover- 
ing with a pane of glass or a glass bowl 
on frosty spring nights, or for protec- 
tion against sudden showers. Later on 
these may be set out in the Tulip bed 
or border. They will have formed a mass 
of fibrous roots. The little plants are 
very easy to handle not seeming to care 
how many times they are shifted about. 
Though they start with one slender shoot, 
like Flax, they stool out. 


Last fall, I dug up a number of the 
plants, trimmed them back a little and 
planted them rather closely in boxes of 
soil, storing them in a dirt cellar. I am 
keeping them watered, just enough to 
keep the soil damp. They look fresh 
and green, even though getting very little 
light. These will give earlier blooms for 
spring. I also saved seed from some. 

Seed for this novelty is offered by all 
leading seed houses and the purchase of 
it will prove to be a very satisfactory 
venture for even the amateur flower 
grower. 


London Plane Blight 


COMPARATIVELY new disease of 
4 4% the London Plane threatens to de- 
stroy this extensively used street tree, 
according to the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The disease has 
been found in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Washington, D. C., and south- 
ern New Jersey. Mr. Hollis J. Howe, 
City Forester of Baltimore, Maryland, 
states that at least 700 trees in his eity 
have already been killed by the disease. 
A survey in 1936 showed that 800 trees 
were infected of the 2500 trees examined. 
He estimates that 7,500 to 10,000 trees 
have either died or are infected in the 
Middle Atlantie States to date. 


The mortality from the disease is un- 
usually high since trees apparently never 
recover once they become infected. 

One of the earliest symptoms of the 
disease is a very thin crown due to a 
conspicuous reduction in both the amount 
of foliage and the size of the leaves. The 
entire tree dies within a year or two 
following this period of weak vegeta- 
tive growth. 

Another symptom is the appearance of 
long, narrow, longitudinal lesions on the 
trunk, usually below the lowest branches. 
The tissue in such lesions is soft, wet 
and spongy. The peculiar manner in 
which the disease spreads is also rather 
characteristic. It usually starts in a 
single tree and then very rapidly spreads 
successively along the full length of a 
row of London Planes. While no official 
report was made, the disease was first 
observed by Dr. E. P. White at Glou- 
cester, N. J., in 1929. 


Up to the present time, no vector has 
been definitely associated with the spread. 
The manner in which the disease moves 
along a row of trees planted on one side 
of the street suggests that the infection 
may spread by root grafting of an in- 
fected tree with an adjacent healthy tree. 

Definite recommendations cannot be 
given for control because of the com- 
paratively small amount of research done. 
Removing and burning affected trees is 
the safest and best course to follow for 
the present. 
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Queries and Answers 
(Continued from page 143) 


Begonia Needs Explained 


Would you please give me some informa- 
tion on the care of the Castor Bean Begonia 
and the Beefsteak Begonia? Do they need 
plenty of water and sun, and do they need 
a large pot I have one of each and would 
like to know something about their care. 
—(Mrs.) K. DwersTLine, (N. Y.) 


It is difficult to answer this question 
because common names are applied to dif- 
ferent Begonias in different sections of the 
country. The name Castor Bean Begonia is 
new to me, but could be applied to several 
which show a fanciful resemblance to the 
Ricinus or Castor Oil Bean. You may mean 
Begonia ricinifolia. 

In any case, Begonias do not need 
“plenty” of water.: They like a moist soil, 
but not one which is soggy with water. 
Most of them prefer a northeast window 
with some morning sun. The spotted vari- 
eties prefer shade, and the blossoming 
varieties will stand more sun, but not full 
sun for all day. In their native lands, 
they grow under shrubs and plants, and 
so like a dappling of sun and shade. 

Only a large Begonia likes a large pot. 
Put small plants in small pots, and repot 
when crowded for room.—BEssIiE R. Bux- 
TON, ( Mass.) 


Quotation Identified 


January FLOwER GROWER contains an 
article on the Damask Rose, at the begin- 
ning of which is a quotation from “All 
Fools.” This quotation has occasioned 
some discussion as no one seems to know 
who was the author of “All Fools.” I 
am sure that I do not know and I have 
asked several college graduates and others, 
but we all confess that we are out of 


_ date or behind the times. Can you en- 


lighten me as to the author of the quota- 
tion. It sounds like Shakespeare but ap- 
parently this is not from his writings.— 
GEORGE A. SWEETSER, ( Mass.) 


The quotation used in the article on 
the Damask Rose in the January FLOWER 
GROWER, page 23, is from “All Fools.” 
While it is true that it reads much like 
an extract from Shakespeare, the author 
is George Chapman, who lived from 1557 
to 1634, a famous poet and dramatist of 
those days. Although “All Fools” is his 
best known work, he achieved most fame, 
I think, for his translation of the Iliad 
and others of Homer’s works.—FRANcIsS E. 
LESTER, (Calif.) 


Red Turk’s Cap Gourd 
Answering Elsie M. David, (Mich.) Jan- 
uary 
A complete list of all kinds of gourds 
is issued by L. M. Kelley, 406 Grand Ave- 
nue, Akron, Ohio. He has a Chinese red 






















called Turk’s Cap, also a larger variety, 
somewhat different, called Turk’s Turban. 
—(Mrs.) R. J. DuNcomB, ( Minn.) 


Valuable Herb Lists 


Answering Mrs, 8. S. Gray, (N. J.) Decem- 
ber 

I, too, am interested in herbs and scent- 
ed Geraniums and have found that the 
following two firms put out very instruc- 
tive catalogues: Bay State Nurseries, North 
Abington, Mass., and Weathered Oak Herb 
Farm, Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Md. When 
writing to Bay State Nurseries, ask for 
their herb book.—A READER. 


I would suggest that you try Rare Plant 
Gardens, Arcata, Humboldt Covnty, Cali- 
fornia, for herbs and scented Geraniums.— 
(Mrs.) WHITEHILL, ( Calif.) 


Plant Gold Band Lilies Shallow 


Answering Agnes T. O’Donnell, (Penna.) 
December 
Gold Band Lilies are very hard to grow. 
They usually die after blooming once. 
Yours is most likely planted too deep. The 
top should not be more than three inches 
below the surface and less if the plant is 
irrigated. Pacific Coast bulbs grown from 
seed usually do better than imported bulbs. 
I suggest planting variety Platyphyllum as 
it is much hardier—JoHuN D. STEWART, 
(Ore.) 
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To simplify the rooting of cuttings — 


MERCK ANNOUNCES 


HORMODIN POWDER 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 


Designed to cover the full propagating range 
with a “one-dip” treatment 


POWDER NO. 1 Designed primarily for use on sen- 
sitive species such as carnations, chrysanthemums, 
poinsettia, rose, etc. Many house, garden and green- 
house plants are included in the complete list. 


POWDER NO. 2 Designed for use on less sensitive 
species, which comprise many of the semi-woody types, 
and many of the common shrubs. 


POWDER NO. 3 Designed for use with the more 
resistant species which comprise most of the evergreens, 
and such plants as privet, hibiscus, commercial fruiting 
apple, and the flowering crabs. 


* * + 
The treatment of cuttings with Hormodin Powder is a 
simple procedure. The cutting is first dipped in water to 


moisten the stem, then dipped into the powder before 
being placed in the propagating medium. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 


New York: 161 Sixth Ave. ° 
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Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


Philadelphia: 916 Parrish St. ° 
In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


CIENTISTS and laymen alike, have long rec- 
ognized the fact that cuttings from different 
varieties and species of plant life vary greatly in 
their capacity to form roots. Some roots are formed 
with ease and others with difficulty or not at all. 
It is assumed that natural root-forming hormones 
are present in different plants in various quantities 
and that the ease or difficulty with which a cutting 
can root is governed by the natural root forming 
hormones present. 

The production of different strengths of syn- 
thetic powders, paralleling the range of hormones 
in nature, is an important development of science. 
Since different plants require different treatment, 
Hormodin Powder has been developed in three 
strengths for application to the broad field of 
propagation from cuttings. 

Hormodin Powder, developed in the laboratories 
of the Boyce-Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, Inc., is available in a convenient combina- 
tion package containing a supply of each of the 
three powders adequate for treating hundreds of 
cuttings. Order Hormodin Powder from your 
dealer today. 


* PRICE LIST OF HORMODIN POWDER * 


Combination package— 

(Powder No. 1—No. 2—and No. 3) in one carton .75 
Hormodin Powder No. 1—1% oz. pkg. each $ .50 1 1b. tin each $3.00 
Hormodin Powder No. 2—1% oz. pkg.each .75 1lb.tineach 4.50 
Hormodin Powder No. 38—1 oz. pkg. each 1.00 %Ilb.tin each 4.50 


Merck supplies root-forming chemicals in both liquid 
and powder form. 


St. Louis: 4528 S. Broadway 
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Mikado 
$1.00 Each 


DAYLILIES 


Dr. A. B. Stout’s Hemerocallis 

The unfailing lily, from Spring to 
Fall, now glorified by 25 years of 
scientific effort. New Colors, new 
seasons, new sizes. 
For complete details ask for “BETTER 
PLANTS by Farr” our catalogue, 
which also presents Hybrid Lilacs, 
Tree Peonies, and Peonies. Write to- 
day for your copy. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 




















Box 121 Weiser Park, Penna. 
Purple grafts from blooming wood 2 year. 


Each $1.00 postpaid. 


PEONIES 3 to 5 EYES 

high rated, fresh dug, order early. 
9.8 THERESE pink; 9.1 MARTHA BULLOCK rose; 
8&5 CLEMENCEAU glowing pink; 8.7 AUGUSTE DES- 
SERT carmine; 9.0 MILTON HILL vivid pink; 9.0 
SARAH BERNHARDT rose: 8.3 EVENING GLOW shell 
pink. 

Any 3—$1.00 All 7—$2.00 postpaid 


LAWRENCE NURSERY, Elmhurst, Ill. 


ORCHIDS —1,000 Varieties 


To amateurs we offer a large assortment of flower- 
ing plants and unflowered seedlings from $3 up. 
For the exhibitor our collection contains many 
unusual and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Growers and Importers 











Wellesley Mass. 








lo YOU WHO WANT 


WE OFFER 
SLaun 
FREE / 





It will guide you in 

preparing a lawn of x 

lasting beauty... =e 
Mr. C. J. Hamilton 

of Cleveland, says: ‘Have learned 
more from LAWN CARE than I 
have absorbed in the previous 50 
years." A New York customer 
writes: ‘I didn’t realize how fasci- 
nating lawn making could be until 
I read LAWN CARE." e You will 
find the solution to your problem 
in LAWN CARE... Send for your 
copy...it’s Free. » . . » 


0. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
54 Main Street Marysville, Chio 


SCOTTS SEED >aéca BEAUTIFUL LAWNS / 








What Are These Judging 
Schools? 


(Continued from page 134) 


Garden clubs in these states may ask 
for lists of recognized judges to judge 
their shows. 

Having helped in presenting these 
judging schools in many states myself, 
| have drawn from observation a num- 
ber of conclusions about what audiences 
like, what they take away with them, and 
what they do not like. 

First, what they like: Above all they 
relish the diseussions of flower arrange- 
ment, the making of arrangements on 
the platform, and the analysis of previ- 
ously made arrangements. Where tickets 
are sold for a whole course at a reduced 
price, with individual lecture tickets sold 
at a premium, there are always a great 
many extra tickets sold for the sessions 
that cover these matters. 

Second, what they take home with 
them. Details with personal appeal seem 
to be more lasting in people’s minds than 
broad principles. Therefore, the wise 
speaker gives plenty of these to his audi- 
ence. 


AST, audiences do not like speakers 
who talk too long; their attention 
wanders, they refer constantly to their 
watches, some slip away as unobtrusively 
as may be. They do not in general like 
to receive long lists of any kind, or to 
hear too many technical names. They do 
not like a speaker who wanders from 
his subject, or who tells too many unre- 
lated “funny” stories. Many times | 
have sat in a judging school audience 
and heard about me comments on the 
failings of a speaker—and if the speaker 
seems insecure in his knowledge, it is 
just too bad. 

The ideal judging school for a group 
that has never held such a school, it 
seems to me, should cover the following: 
the organization and staging of a flower 
show; the judging of specimen blooms; 
the qualifications of good flower arrange- 
ments; color theory and its application 
to flower arrangement; theory of judging. 

Some of the difficulties with judging 
in the past have been the variation in 
the teaching that has been given; the 
idea that attending a judging school ean 
make a woman (or a man) a judge; 
and the lack of authoritativeness in the 
speakers provided for the schools. The 
National Council of State Garden Clubs 
will gladly recommend speakers on any 
phase of garden club or judging school 
interest. It is better to have fewer 
speakers and have them good than to have 








. . 
New Candid Camera Mum Book in Colors 
A TREASURE BOOK OF MUMS of breath-taking love- 
liness, New, Novel, and Rare perennials, shrubs, trees, and 
fruits. learn about ‘‘Popularity Tested’’ plants and 


limited offer on ‘‘New Metal Labels’’. 
for FREE book and new low prices. 
GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
2 Chrysanthemums, 50c postpaid—Arglow—burnt- 
orange, double. Caliph—Ox blood-red, double. Value 
$1.00, sent postpaid for 50c. Order direct from this ad. 
HILL TOP ORCHARDS & NURSERIES 
Box 239 Hartford, Mich. 


Send postal today 








a number of poor speakers. One-day 
“schools,” morning and afternoon ses- 
sions with two speakers in each, have been 
tried, but the average person attending 
such a concentrated program does not 
usually get a great deal out of it. Cer- 
tainly the late speaker has an enormous 
disadvantage. 

New York is the pioneer state in 
these judging courses. In January it 
held its ninth course for exhibitors and 
judges. 

With several hundred women attend- 
ing, representing a great many different 
states, it is clear that such a course is of 
inestimable benefit in helping to provide 
a point of view for judges, as well as 
building up a list of “accredited judges.” 


In Praise of Tulip Poppy 


ECAUSE I enjoy reading accounts 

of others on the behavior of plants 
and conditions under which they are 
grown, I find myself relating my experi- 
ence with the Tulip Poppy, Hunnemannia 
(Papaver) fumariaefolia. 

I raised three plants from seed in the 
spring of ’36. They were grown in sandy 
loam with small addition of lime. They 
began to bloom when quite young and 
bloomed constantly all summer until 
stopped by cool weather in December. 

The following January was very cold 
for Southern California. They endured 
a temperature as low as 24° for several 
nights and were not protected, retained 
their foliage and seemed to suffer very 
little. They began blooming again in 
March and bloomed constantly until late 
fall. They survived and bloomed the 
third summer. 

The plants became shrubby, 18 inches 
high, and two feet broad. The blossoms 
are well stemmed, of a clear yellow color, 
somewhat cupped, and are used in a 
limited way as cut flowers. 

This plant resists dryness well and en- 
dures the constant sunshine such as we 
get here from day to day without a pass- 
ing cloud. This is one of the most de- 
sirable plants I have ever grown.—EMMaA 
P. Rossins, (Calif.) 





Rome Iris Medal 


HE Gold Medal awarded annually at 

the international trial of Irises at 
Rome was awarded this year to the va- 
riety E. B. Williamson originated by 
Paul Cook of Indiana. This medal award 
is much coveted because varieties from 
many foreign breeders in all parts of the 
world are in competition. 

E. B. Williamson, a 1937 novelty, is 
in the tall bearded class, blooming in 
midseason. The color is a glowing cop- 
pery red of medium shade. The flowers 
are large, of good form and are carried 
well on branched stems three feet high. 
This variety is a result of cross breeding 
for several generations of the varieties 
Seminole, Cinnabar and Morning Splen- 
dor. It was named for the late E. B. 
Williamson, famous originator of Dolly 
Madison, Amigo and many other Irises, 
and was introduced by the Longfield Iris 
Farm. 
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DISTINCTIVE GLADS—Send for our selected descriptive 
list including the world’s most popular varieties and lead- 








ing prize winners. Everett A. Quackenbush, New Cum- 
berland, Penna. 

125 BLOOMING SIZE or 300 small, $1.00. Prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Special rates to garden clubs. 
Clair Phillips, Grand Rapids, Minnesota, 

GOLDEN GARDENS GLADS GROW GLORIOUSLY—For 
$1.00 will send postpaid 10 DOZEN labeled gladiolus 
bulbs, ten fine varieties, List Free. GOLDEN GARDENS, 
ELVERSON, PENN’A. 





New Varieties FREE. 
WESTMORELAND 
Ave... PORTLAND, 


OUR LIST TELLS how 
Best standard varieties. 
GARDENS, 7014 Southeast 
OREGON. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS—10 each large 
Com. Koehl, Trevonian, Debonair, 
Write for list. Cromwell Glad Grower, 


100 LARGE BULBS, 10 each 
labeled, $2. 60 large or 100 
large or 125 medium mixed $1. 
Gardens, Fremont, Nebraska. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS—6 each, postpaid, $1.25. Jubilee. 
Orleans, Pelegrina, Irene, Aubrun, Koehl. Descriptive 
list free. Ralph Rooney, 6948 North Delaware, Portland, 
Oregon. 


RARE GLADIOLUS BULBS, 50 


to get 
Lowest prices. 
20th 








bulbs $2, prepaid— 
Orleans, Picardy. 
Salem. Ohio. 
choice varieties 
Picardy $1. 75 
Pathfinder Glad 








of 10 
medium 
Postpaid. 








Large Bulbs $1.50 post- 




















R. H. JONES, 
6 Japanese 
plants 


» Peru, Indiana—Specials: 5 Doronicums or 
Iris—or 5 Siberian Iris, $1.00 a Heavy 


beautiful flowers! Catalog FREE 





HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWERING PLANTS. You will 
find a good selection of varieties at bargain prices in our 

















folder. Send for it. Beard’s Perennial Flower Gardens, 
Magnetic Springs, Ohio. i 

Plants 
{ArAnese GROUND ORCHIDS. Strong. Bloom freely. 
Rare, exquisite orchid corsage blossoms, Easily grown. 
Growing instructions. 3 for $1.00. Lelian Benner, 138 W. 
Broadway, Anaheim, Calif. 
F ROSTPROOF ~ CABBAGE ,PLANTS. Leading variety. 
500—60c; 1000—S80c; 5000—$3 50, Catalogue Free. Georgia 
certified tomato and other plants. Sims Plant Co., Pem- 


broke, _Ga. 


Rock Gustin Plants 


ALPINE AND DESERT PLANTS” for 
from Eastern Washington. Rare and 
Chas. Thurman, Jr., West 1110 
Washington. 








the | Rock Garden 
New. Free Catalog. 
Nebraska, Spokane, 


Seeds 
10 PACKETS Perennial Flower 























GUTTER 


Pat. Applied For 
that is 

Neat, Practical and Self Maintaining 
Made of sturdy 26 gauge form-rolled galvan- 
ized sheet iron in 10 ft. lengths. Available 
also in copper, stainless steel or zinc. Nat- 
ural material finish or can be finished in any 
desired color (green recommended). Easily 
installed by anyone. Average time 50 ft. per 
hour. Use it along your walks and drive- 
ways. Will save you hours of back- breaking 
trimming and edging. And you will be 
pleased by the improved. appearance of your 



























































\ x ani 25c postpaid. Eac h walks and driveways. my 
paid, four each of MAID OF ORLEANS. MINUET. different. Plant now and grow your own hardy plants. Send for Illustrated Circular 
PICARDY, HEATON, McQUISTON, ALAMEDA, RECOV- Ida Cure, 1327 Main St., Atchison, Kansas. 
ERY, PARADISE SON: ga MAGNA, ae A, . a 
SMILING MAESTRO, TIP TOP, and two rare seedlings. BOTTLED GENTIAN Seed Se whiner aisle ‘ ° PRODUCTS 
- RS aa = } or garden com 
—_ WAY GARDENS, 7151 Russell Rd., Hayward, plete without these lovely perennials. _ Directions for ociety merican nventors CO. 
germinating. Packet 25c. Blue Creek Gardens, Benton Hy 
ata aes eeteen Harbor, Michigan, . 14959 Mark Twain Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
GLADIOLUS—Closing out entire stock on eae | i 7 a ee P 
health. Every bulb must go by May Ist. Prices reducec ROCK GARDEN SEEDS e , 
7 ick sale Ack f. i Selle .F *ns \raf —$1.00 for 12—choice. depend — 
we ah. ale. Ask for list. Keller Gardens, Grafton, able named kinds and one each of Rock Annuals and 40 Pa e —— BEAUTIFULLY 
TWENTY Te " = ™ ne Mixed. Free Price e Walter Timmerman, g 
» any four; 45 any two; 100, any one, 2017 Freeman Av., Kansas City, Kansas, 
blooming size, labelled, postpaid, $1.00: Picardy, Orleans, Saale eee BULB and ILLUSTRATED 
Fulton, Bremen, Debonair, Bagdad, Early Dawn. List. 10 DIFFERENT PACKETS fresh Lily, Delphinium, Mari- 
C. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. gold or Zinnia seed 25c, All 40 packets and | packet IN FULL 
A | Y 79 ¥ Res > 
GLADIOLUS—Newest varieties, Rima, New Era, Rewi ee seed, $1.00. Joe Smith, 1722 Madrona, Seattle, SEED 
Fallu, Black Opal, many others. Prices reasonable. Send | i“. 
25c cash for 3 blooming bulbs each Smiling Maestro and CATALOG COLOR 
Heritage. Send for list. WARE VALLEY GARDENS, S ial Off 
WARE, MASS. pecia ers 
SYMPOSIUM OF 1938 SHOW WINNERS and also FRE S: 2 > eds w tte li ring 
Symposium of New England Gladiolus Society members a ae oe ral packages only” Te each. Send for Your | Gladiolus, — 22 d 
are both in the new year book—*'The Gladiolus” for 1939. Santos, 386 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Copy. This hand- many other flow- 
f 200 page book—larger and better material than ever : iieaabiiea some garden book g ‘ing — — 
— dhidisdion " eaas Come ined aa acer: ag Sen DAHLIAS. Boome 40 days from seed. fo aor Aone A to won aie Seahentars 
want this fine book. Address Albin Parker, Secretary, see tr . F yes wong . peter ga oe novelty. 15e packet origin, culture of rarest also the. outstanding nov 
Norwood, Mass., New England Gladiolus Society (a osenoime Gardens TUnSWIC aine. oriental Iris, Peonies, elties of the year. 
national society. egg Fe Ee eer e 7 
a —— NOVELTIES from souTH AFRICA: World Famous, Flowerfield Bulb Farm 
williant vel flowers—Bulbs, Annuals, Shrubs, ete. : 
Gourds Catalogue free. K. C. Stanford, Bloem Erf, Stellenbosch, 103 Parkside Av., Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 
a a South Africa. Visit our Booth at the N. Y. Flower Show 
GOURD SEEDS, three hundred varieties; 100—$1.00; a ee 
1000 $5.00. Send money order. Browns. 175 South High 200 DUNLAP and 100 GEM EVERBEARING Strawberry 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. Largest growers of fine Gourds Plants $1.75—100 Asparagus $1.00—25 Rhubarb $1.00— 
in_ America. cS eee fe 2 Caco, 2 Niagara, 2 Fredonia and 6 Concord Grapes, 
RAISE GOURDS, LATEST HOBBY. Send 25c for packet two years $1.00 —12 Choice Everblooming Roses. two year CAMELLIA 
assorted Ornamental Gourd Seed. F. N. Giddings, Gourd fleld grown, all leading varieties $2.50—25 Spirea Van 
Specialist, Baldwinsville, N. Y¥ Houttei or Privet, 18 inches $1.00—60 Glads, five best 
i eaten _ = | colors $1.00—20 Chinese Elms or 15 Lombardy Poplars 
ae ita a, ae * vis | $1.00—Compass Cherries, Pears, Plums 25c—Apples and JAPONICAS 
} 


ay Plants 


TROPICAL HOUSE | PLANTS. | 
tropical plants, including 
tropical plants. Greenleaf 
Miami, Florida. 


FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS, 





Send $1.00 for - three. large 
one palm. Request bulletin on 
Gardens, 56 N. W. 46th St. 








3 good sized bulbs, 50c 








postpaid. Florida Wonder Plant, 15¢ postpaid. Catalogue 
tropical plants. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, 
llorida, 

Insecticides 








USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper. European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- 
olus thrips-dipping soaking, spraying; Delphinium- -cyclamen 
mite; oer free. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. $1.00; 
1 pt. $1.7 1 qt. $3.00; % gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; 
cash with sale. Write for circular describing our sprayer 
that works from the hose. THE . a COMPANY, 





























81 21 Yale Street, East Williston, N. 
fle 
BEAUTIFUL RED TONED IRISES, five varieties thirty 
cents stamps. Thirty varieties [rises one dollar. All plants 
different, hardy, labeled anti postpaid. ‘‘Iris News’’ free. 
B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. 
IRISES, 25 choice varieties, jabeled, all different, prepaid, 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N, Bommersbach, Decatur, Illinois. 
pre Seeds 
BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED: “Pure Kentucky” is the 
grass that made Ky. famous and it will do your lawn a 
world of good. 10 Ibs., $2.00; 25 Ibs., $4.50: 50 Ibs., $8.00; 


100 Ibs. $15.00. Instructions enclosed. WALNUT LAWN 















FARM. Route 2 G. LE -XINGTON, _KY. 

Liatris 
GAY FEATHER—New, lavender-purple Liatris Se september 
Glory. Plants 50c; 3 for $1.55. Henry A. Dreer, . 176 
Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia. 

‘Beanie 
TKEE PEONIES, 70 finest named varieties, blooming 
sizes. Color illustrations, Herbaceous Peonies, best vari- 
—_ OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS, SINKING SPRING, 
é 


1) 


Perennials 
20 DIFFERENT 2 yr. old Phlox $1.00; 10 different Hardy 





Asters ; 10 large White Violets; 25 different Perennials ; 
25 Rock Plants; Collection $1. $3 orders postpaid. 
Justamere Nook, Ellenville, | ae 
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Peaches 15¢ 
(Prepaid. ) 
Nursery, 


each—Good two year four ft. 
Order from this 
Shenandoah, lowa. 


branched Trees. 


ad. Catalog Free. Welch 





WtLDF LOWE R S—Dog’s-tooth Violet, Dutchman’s 
Breeches, Hyacinth, Liatris, Mertensia, Mavapple, Pole 
monium, Verbena;—Doz. $1.00. Dahlias—12 finest vari- 
eties—$1.00. Henderson’s Botanical Gardens, Greensburg, 
Ind. 


RED CELERY—‘rom fresh 
like flavor. Easy culture. 
(medium); Compact (dwarf); 
Carney, Box 390, New Haven, 


BEAUTIFULLY COLORFUL: 

trated Bulb and Seed Catalog. 
tion. Origin and culture 
other bulbs, Seed 
Send for your copy 
field, 





English seed, 

Salisbury 
25¢ per 

Conn, 





delicious nut- 
(giant): Chelsea 
packet, Edward 





FLOWERFIELD’S Illus- 
Interesting, useful informa- 
of rarest Iris, Peonies, Gladiolus; 
Novelties and all popular favorites. 

today. Flowerfield Bulb Farm, Flower- 
Long Island, N. Y. 










The Favorite 
Flower 


of the South 
ees 


OUTSTANDING COLLECTION OFFER! 


1 double pink, 1 semi-dbl. variegated, $3.00 
1 double red, 1 double varie- $2 65 . 

gated, 4 Camellias 12 in. for.... ° Value 
Prices F.O.B. Augusta. Write for free catalog. 


We specialize in Azaleas, Roses, Hollies, Sweet Olives, Etc. 


Fruitland Nurseries, Box 910F, Augusta, Ga. 














NOTHOLIRION THOMSONIANUM: April flowering Lily; 














very floriferous, bears up to 50 deliciously fragrant mauve 
flowers—$5.00 per dozen. Mrs. P. Kohli, Baramula, 
Kashmir, India. 
CROCUS KASHMIRIANA; Autumn flowering, delightfully 
fragrant, $1.88 per dozen. Special rates for traders. Mrs. 
P. Kohli, Baramula, Kashmir, India. 

fon Dials 
COPPER SUN DIALS, accurately designed: engraved 
with your favorite, motto. W. A. Whitfield, 18 Hilltop 
Road. Asheville. > oe 

‘Tigridias 





TIGRIDIA, don’t miss its beauty in your garden. Flow- 


ering-size bulbs, 15 for $1.00; $4.50 per 100. Large bulbs, 
15 for $1.50; $7.00 per 100. Mixed colors. Prepaid with 
planting instructions. Quann’s Flower Gardens, Mal- 


vern, Pa. 











Wildflowers 


LIST OF 50 NATIVE WILD ORCHIDS and 20 Trilliums 
free with our regular catalog of 400 Native Wild Flowers, 








Ferns, Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Hardy Perennials. The 
Perkiomen Gardens, Pennsburg, Pa. 

RARE BARGAINS in ornamental, medicinal natives. 
Quality stock. Illustrated catalog 10c, deductible first 
—_ Henderson’s Botanical Gardens, Greensburg, In- 
diana, 





RARE AND NOVEL Himalayan Wildflower Seed Collec- 
tion: 8 named species $1.50; 25—$4.50; 50—$7.50. Mrs. 
I. Kohli, Baranula, Kashmir, India. 


GET YOUR FREE COPY 


Van Bourgondien’s new 1939 Spring Planting Guide 
and Seed Catalog is now ready for mailing. This 
beautifully illustrated, 24-page Guide to best qual- 
ity seeds, perennials, roses and novelties contains a 
wealth of valuable information and _ reproduces 
blooms in all their gorgeous natural colors. Send 
for your FREE copy today. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
BABYLON, L. l., 


Box 22 a. Vo 











PANSIES 


Giant Flowering Mixture! 














Flowers are veritable giants, 
with velvety glistening petals. 
Colors range from delicate orchid 
and yellow to deep purple, blue 
and red. Most desirable all- 
purpose variety obtainable. 

Suitable for bedding as well ry 
cut flowers. stems being sturdy, 
stiff and of good length.. LARGE Special 
PLANTS. Of 1 

7 - , er: 
PLANT EARLY! 

. . before warm weather. Will do $] 35 f r 
better and produce larger blooms. ° 
400,000 PANSIES to be supplied 100 
by Pitzonka for underplantings 
for Tulips at the World’s Fair. 
X*PITZONKA‘SS FRY 

FARM 
Box G Bristol, Penna. 
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coomet SENSATION 


Ve: ° cs. A novelty 
a 7 at 4 a not be gener- 
ally released until 1940. 

Immense —. ane 

crested to full double ixec 

1 Pkt. 50¢ 


colors 1 
| te Strange! low flowers with 
incurved petals 

giving the general effect of a 

large chrysanthemum. 100% 

> double blooms on we ' nome. 

. 35e 

CORNFL bs = ER 

LILAC LADY. Dwarf 


ovel! plants with _ large 
double flowers 
A a lovely lilac 


mauve » Identical in 


habit to the popular Jubilee 
Pkt. 

Sh 

GIANT. The 


Gem. 35e 
largest aster 


¥ 
The Beautiful ~ ore 
* 


I1GOLD 
SUNRISE, Bril- 
liant golden yel- 


petals are curled and _ inter- 
laced, giving eight blooms 
per plant on long stems. In 
two_ colors. 

Peachblossom Pkt. 50c 
Light Blue Pkt. 50c 
This unusual collection — 
Value $2.20 only $2.00 Post- 
paid—will make your garden 
the outstanding one in your 

community. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER! en a ee 


with cultural hints and other 
information. Copy sent to 
everyone ordering from this 
advertisement. 


CARL GIESSLER, Inc. 
Seed & Bulb Specialists 
745 Madison Ave. New York 


Giessler Seeds are distinguished for freshness and 
high germination. Sow for success. Catalog now ready 























1938 Index Now Ready 


A complete separate Index for Volume 25 
(January to December 1938 issues) is now avail- 
able. Send 10¢ to cover printing and mailing 
costs to THE FLOWER GROWER, Subscription 
Department, Albany, N. Y. 














Hardy Northern Grown Roses 


Send for our list of varieties available 


for spring planting. 


MOUNT BAKER NURSERIES 
Sumas, Wash. 


DELPHINIUMS 


THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS 


VETTERLE & REINELT STRAINS 
PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


Will Bloom This Year 


Beautiful cclors: white, light blue, mid 
blue, pastel shades, and mixed. Strong, 
straight, hardy, wiry spikes 3 to 5 ft. 
high. Disease resisting foliage. Large 
luxuriant flowers 2 to 3 inches in dia- 
meter—mostly double. Specify colors 
wanted. 


to reach you in 
Guaranteed good condition 
SS re eer 


SPECIAL | —_ each of all 
shades postpaid... 
Send for our New 1939 List of 160 
Varieties of Perennial Seedlings 


It Will Pay You Well to Plant 


RICHARDS 
PERENNIAL SEEDLINGS 


See February Issue of Flower Grower 
for List of 160 Varieties 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


"OLD HOMESTEAD BRAND" 
PLAINWELL : : : MICHIGAN 
Make Garden Dollar Buy More 














" $400 
$400 


Your 





Guide to Pruning 
A YY; 


RUNING, we might say, should be 

done for several reasons as follows: 

1. To keep the plant material in the 
beat possible condition. 

2. To produce more and better flowers 
and foliage. 

3. To produce larger and better qual- 
ity fruit. 

: To remove dead and diseased wood. 

To establish a proper balance be- 
neti the top and roots of newly planted 
material. 

6. To preserve the natural form of a 
plant or to give it special shape as with 
hedges, topiary work and espalier trees. 

Shrubs on home grounds sometimes 
get out of hand, in which case drastic 
pruning may be necessary. Shrubs too 
long neglected so that they are badly 
diseased and unkempt should be taken 
out and replaced with healthy young spec- 
imens. This will save you money. Most 
shrubs, however, can be rejuvenated. 
This can be done now because it is 
sasier to see the structure of the plant 
and to decide which branches should 
come out. Pruned now, plants will soon 
make new growth which will cover any 
unsightly cuts. 

Many shrubs tend to produce a great 
quantity of upright shoots which grow 
so thickly that they can bear leaves only 
at the top. This is the shrub attempting 
to renew itself. To help it, cut away 
some of the older branches or canes so 
that light may reach the inside of the 
plant. 

To rejuvenate old Lilacs requires se- 
vere pruning the first spring. It will be 
necessary to sacrifice many blooms. By 
cutting away some of the old trunks a 
strong growth of heavy new shoots will 
result of which a quarter to one-half 
should be eut away the second spring. 


KELLER 


After that, pruning can be done more 
sparingly. Incidentally, Lilaes are 


heavy feeders and respond well to barn- 
vard manure and bone meal. 


T is generally felt that early flower- 

ing shrubs are best pruned after flow- 
ering. Some gardeners, however, prefer 
to prune before flowering with the result 
that the remaining part of the shrub is 
better prepared for the flowering season, 
even though part of the blooms are lost 
with the old wood that is eut out. 

Diseased or dead wood ean be safely 
pruned off at any time of the year. As 
a matter of fact, the quicker you get 


SANDERS’ 





GUARANTEED EFFECTIVE tto_ kill 
snails and garden. slugs. Harmless to 
plants, animals, and humans when used 
as directed. If not obtainable through 
your dealer, order direct. 325 doses, 
$1.50; Trial carton, $0.25. 

Made in Eng.—Sole Distributor U.S.A. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Wellesley, Mass. 
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because the more 
you delay the more chance there is for 
the spread of disease to the healthy wood. 


rid of it, the better, 


By all means don’t forget to burn all 
prunings. 

Shrubs and trees dug with bare roots 
at the nursery necessarily lose part of 
their root system. This can not be 
helped. Before digging, there is a per- 
fect balance between the top and the 
roots which is destroyed when the plant 
is taken up. To restore this balance so 
that the plant will do its best in the 
garden, it is necessary to cut back or 
thin out part of the top. Do this before 
you replant the shrub or just afterwards. 

Each type of shrub or tree has its 
own peculiar form. Keep this in mind 
as you prune. By judicious cutting you 
can preserve and encourage the plant’s 
characteristics. Attempts to change the 
character of the plant are not likely to 
be successful. 


T is essential to use sharp and clean 

pruning tools. A sharp shear makes 
a clean eut which heals easily, whereas 
a dull one makes a ragged cut which 
tears the bark, thus inviting fungus 
troubles and decay. 

Where large limbs are cut off, paint 


the eut to ward off fungus and insect 
attacks. Delay painting until the wound 
is dry. Very small wounds heal over 


quickly and need not be treated.—Trans- 
actions Iowa Horticultural Society. 


Hardy Phlox in Shade 


*VE read many an article on hardy 

Phlox and most say they can _ be 
grown anywhere, and especially in the 
sun. That is not true here in southern 
lowa where we have so little rain during 
July and August, and no water for them 
except when it rains. But I have very 
lovely ones by planting them on the 
north side of the house as close as one- 
and-a-half feet from the foundation on 


out to about three feet. There are a 
couple of large evergreens northwest 


of the house which help shade them from 
afternoon sun. They get the morning 
sun which seems to be the amount they 
need. I also have a bed planted north 
of an old cherry tree that does nearly 
as well, but gets dry quicker. The soil 
north of the house has been made up 
of leaf mold and I pile part of the yearly 
crop of leaves there. 

In August, my Phlox are very lovely 
in many shades of rose to magenta, 
white with carmen eye and cream. Most 
of these are seedlings raised from my 
own plants. They are as thrilling to 
bloom as any other kind of plant from 


seed. Seeds must be sown in the fall 
since they need the low temperatures 


to germinate and usually bloom the see- 
ond year. 

The new varieties are very lovely and 
large flowered, but not as free to mul- 
tiply or as hardy as some. The same is 
true of many kinds of plants, so we 
must ever study them to learn how to 
make and keep them happy in our gar- 
den. Try hardy Phlox for bouquets in- 
side the house. Split their stems and 
they will stay nice for days and are very 
fragrant. — ( Mrs.) FORREST Huss, 
(Iowa). 
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Things Out-of-the Ordinary 


Lawns 


AVING trouble with your lawns? If you are not you 

are one of the rare exceptions in which a broad knowl- 
edge of lawn requirements has been combined with the 
infinite pains needed to create and maintain a good lawn. 
The latter will have to be supplied by yourself, of course, 
or by some one working under your directions, but the 
broad knowledge may be secured from the printed word. 
It would take months to read all that has been written on 
the subject, and at the end of that time one would be apt 
to be more confused than at the beginning, because much 
of what one author says is apt to be contradicted by an- 
other. You can save time and worry, and, at the same 
time, absorb enough reliable information to do a good 





SSG 


je 


For Those 
Who Demand 
The Best 


"Best by Test’ 
Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants 


DISTINCTION— 
IN THE GARDEN 


: lasting job of lawn making by sending to the Peat Insti- | 
tute of America, 155 John St., New York City, for their | 
Bulletin No. PLC-3, “Lawns,” which can be read in ten | Unique annuals will bloom this summer from seed— 
minutes or less. It is free, of course. ; Cet e* 
GOLD OF ARABY—An annual from Arabia with daisy-like 
flowers of Old Gold on Fern-like leaved branches. | foot high 
ini : blooms all Summer in Sunny Spot. Packet 25c¢ 
Delphinium Paniculatum er : 
L SULPHUR-YELLOW AGERATUM. Pale yellow, about 6 inches 
; OST Delphiniums are useful in a cut-flower role, as high. Fine contrast to Pink or blue. Packets 25c and |5c 
: all gardeners know, but most of them, because of VIOLET SWEET ALYSSUM. Beautiful, bright violet shade, grand 
: their peculiar flowering habits, give a more or less spire for Edging, height 8 inches, Packet 50c 
effect to one’s arrangements. Now comes Burpee (W. ; Sai 
: Atlee Burpee Co., 313 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia) with D. GOLDEN ORANGE CLEOME (spider-flower) Rich deep yellow, 
paniculatum, in which the deep blue flowers are borne in almost orange, about 5 feet high, attractive in the “— porter 
t airy clusters on much-branched plants up to two feet in rare. acket 35¢ 
t height. Being of easy culture in ordinary garden soil in WHITE SALVIA FARINACEA. A silvery white companion to 
] sun, it will no doubt quickly become popular, not only | our Improved Blue Farinacea, fine cut-flower. Ya oz. $1.75. 
r because of its value for cutting, but for its long-time gar- Packet 30c 


den effect as well. 


Better Gardening 


TRIVETT'’S TESTED SEEDS 


New York City 


WO factors, authentic and easily understood informa- 
y tion and good tools, often mean the difference between 


134-144. Washington St. 


Catalogue on Request 



























4 failure and success in gardening. Information on garden- 
ing matters, both authentic and otherwise, is perhaps more 

. readily available today than ever before, but much of it 

n is so obscured by technical terms and just words that it 

4 is lost to beginners. That is not true, however, of the 

n new and enlarged edition of “Better Gardening” (25¢ S 

y which The Union Fork and Hoe Co., Dept. F, 39, Colum- a - : : a 

e bus, Ohio, are sending out this year. If I had had half the | saw your advertisement in Flower Grower 

‘a usable information contained in this volume when I started When writing advertisers 
gardening, the first quarter century of my work would 

= have been both more pleasant and more profitable. I con- 

é sider it my good turn today, therefore, when I urge all 

st beginners (you will no doubt get help from it if you have SINCE | > 

n been gardening a hundred years) to add this useful vol- 

g ume to their working equipment. 

Vv 

h 

y Zinnia Spun Gold 

: INNIA is one of the garden annuals that hasygone places 

wf in the last score of years. I turned back to a cata- 

’ logue of 1920 last night and found 13 kinds listed; the 

| same seedsman this year is showing 97 distinct varieties. 

y Is it any wonder that one gets lost in such a maze? If it C Tall We d G 

a, causes you to overlook Zinnia Spun Gold on page 12 of 2: ujs ce $& rass 

st Vaughan’s (Vaughan’s Seed Store, 601 West Jackson Blvd.. T d ¥ G ad 

\Vv Chicago) current catalogue, it will deny you one of the >: en S our ar en 

to most pleasing eut flower varieties now on the market 

m pleasing not only because of its well-shaped flowers, two Country Home owners immediately recognize GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 
inches or so across, but also because of its delightful butter- the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY .... Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 

a vellow color with none of the harsh tints usually associ- ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 

es ated with a yellow Zinnia. Its height of 15 inches also major upkeep problem. Power Spraying ... Odd Jobs of Hauling... 

c- makes it a good plant for a forward position in the border. ‘ 


Removing Snow 
You buy ONE sturdy 5H. P. Tractor... Then, 


id ‘ change Power Attachments ac- gee! 


be , has been making country homes truly “Homes 
ul Golden Cleome cording to the job. With the 


Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 











a : im ded in the Country.” 
ve F you like the pink and the white Spider Plants, which oni Ae “Tre Proto GRAVELY MFG. CO. sox 803 ounsarwva 
to have long been popular in gardens, as much as I do ae 
ir. you are going to find joy in the announcement of Peter YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITH A 
nf Henderson & Co., Dept. 73 C, 35 Cortlandt St., New York 
City, that they are this year introducing a variety, Gold- 
nd en Cleome, which reaches the stately stature of 7 feet, each VW 
ry branch ending in the familiar ever-extending cluster of 
38, spider-like flowers, in this case of a deep golden yellow 
approaching orange. TRACTOR - MOWER 
39 FLOWER GROWER, MARCH, 1939 
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TREE WISTERIA 









. 

*i No more lovely sight than a 
Tree Wisteria in bloom. Pur- 
plish blue flowers completely 
cover the tree during May. 
In formal gardens, Tree Wis- 
terfas are indispensable. On 
the lawn they develop into 
beautiful specimens and live 
for generations, increasing in 
beauty and dignity each suc- 
cessive season. The plants 
we offer are grown on stems 
about 4 feet high and the 
crowns are about 2%-3 feet 
in diameter. Every plant has 


$7 50 Each bloomed. 


2 for $14 ROSEDALE 
Send for NURSERIES 
lllustrated 
Catalog Box P, Tarrytown, N. Y. 














SCARLETT O'HARA 


ALL-AMERICA PRIZE WINNING 
MORNING GLORY 


The one and only Gold 
Medal Prize Winner for 
39. First time ever offe 
Color rich dark winered. Flowers , 
four inches across—thousands of 
blooms all summer. **None Other Like It.’ Few Seeds 
available; therefore guy one — containing 15 seeds, 
to a customer at this Special B: argain Price. 


Grandest Flower Bar ain Of All Time! 
One regular 25c packet of Scarlett O'Hara 
Morning Glory; ~ Be acket of Fi 

flies Petunia Giant Frilled and Ruffled 
and Onel5c pageet of Giant S Mixture 
Ms Resistant’’ Aster; 65¢c Value for ONLY 25c 
Your Cho one 10c each bn ee with oy of 
talog. Write to- 














Condon’s Big 1939 Seed, Plant and Nursery 
day remitting for above offers or postai for Catalog only. 


CONDON BROS, SEEDSMEN, Box 135, Rockford. ill. 








HEMEROCALLIS 


5 for $1.50 


Amaryllis J. A. Crawford 
Apricot Luteola, Major 
Fulva Mrs. A. H. Austin 
Goldeni Radiant 
5 for $2.50 

Cinnabar Mikado 

Cressida Vesta 

Dawn Winsome 

Geo. Yeld Hyrferion 


(Postpaid-Spring delivery) 
LIST ON REQUEST 


CARL C. TYLER GARDENS 
7901 Sepulveda Blvd. Van Nuys, Calif. 
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Things-Out-o 


Hotkaps 


TILL speaking of the disadvantages of 

gardening in the North, allow me to 
call attention to the peace of mind as well 
as the three weeks added to the 
growing season which can be yours through 
the use of Hotkaps. They are useful in 
sO many ways it would be impossible to 
enumerate them here, but their value in 
advancing the season of tender plants alone 
is worth many times their cost. The an- 
nouncement of the manufacturer, The Ger- 
main Seed and Plant Co., Los Angeles, 
California, that they are bringing out an 
improved product as well as bigger 


two or 


sizes 


to accommodate larger plants will be of 
interest to all gardeners, 





The new Hotent offers protection for large 
plants 


An Edible Gourd 


HE present interest in 

from the ornamental standpoint may 
draw attention to the value of a few kinds 
as economic plants. If it makes known 
the plant which Wm. Henry Maule, 664 
Maule Bldg., Philadelphia, lists as Cucuzzi 
caravazzi, it will have done gardeners a 
good turn. Grown on a trellis, it makes 
a good screen and, at the same time, will 
produce long, slender fruits up to 5 feet 
in length, which are ornamental on the 
vine and a delicacy when prepared like 
one cooks summer squash, 


Gourd culture 


1 -ase™ 
: CONVENIENT ORDER COUPON ieee 
_ i: > aa 
5 to Send for Seeds Listed on Outside Back Cover : 
> (please turn to it now, and mail your order soon) - 
: W. Atlee Burpee Co., 609 Burpee Building, Philadelphia -- 
° Send me the Burpee Seeds checked below, as described s 
. in the March 1939 issue of Flower Grower, all postpaid: : 
>= [J Burpee’s Red and Gold Marigold, Burpee’s Zinnia Garden, 16 pkts - 
. SP UMINE — oat oarg coe 25¢ ré 2.10 
~ «6 Mes orne cowed tte esas seeeee 25¢ Oe error: ‘ $1 8 
‘ 0 Bury ee's Red and Gold Marigold, Burpee’s Aster Garden, 12 pkts . 
> BP OO 66. s.ciwie sodas iiesabiee nebsies 50c SU NID 9.5.5 64-50 sh necwaewenioas - G1 GF 
> Burpee’s Red and Gold “Marigold, Burpee’s Petunia Garden, 9 pkts. ° 
: eth, RO a re ee $1 CURE NOD iin 6kcs e040 ceaneaaes ~~  & 
. 0 Burpee’ 8s Odorless-Foliage Marigolds, Giant Ruffled Sweet Peas, 9 pkts. . 
: Pere scat Petes 25e NG PRD sin cpovcissneseencscne fl os 
» () Burpee 8 Odorless-Foliage Marigolds [] Burpee’s 16 Showy Annuals, . 
. Se RA Oe hh Ce REN, 9 $1 16 pkts. (value $1.60)......... $1 5 
2 (Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.50; : 
- Any 5 $1 Lots for $4.00) I OI © ia ns. nd ocak alle Siem maie bles abe 7 
: : 
_ 
s BR bie ict dthud 4 Al's cde cere ae cg ae TS WED KA oe Rew : 
: : 
s 
e Oe ae se ied i cai Te eh anc SAS Ca ic is elie ante : 
= ClSend Burpee’s 1939 Seed Catalog FREE . 
4 - 
s- 











-the-Ordinary 


Boronia Megastigma 


HE older generation of 
remember the Boronias 


gardeners may 
which florists 


formerly forced sparingly for their Easter 
trade. Now, unhappily, they are seldom 
seen and I have not noticed seeds adver- 


tised in this country for many years until 
I ran onto them in Park’s (George W. Park 
Seed Co., Greenwood, S. C.) 1939 Flower 
Book. I have nut had the one advertised 
there (B. megastigma) for 20 years but 
as I remember it, the plant is easily grown 
in a cool window, where the temperature 
‘an be kept not over 50 degrees, when it 
will produce its curious, intensely fragrant, 
maroon-purple and yellow flowers for two 
months or more in late winter. Seeds ger- 
minate readily in the temperature men- 
tioned before and the plants, if given a 
sandy peaty soil, grow rapidly into a foot- 


high bush, blooming the first year from 
seeds. Cut them back quite severely after 


flowering and pinch any stems that show a 


tendency to grow straggly. 


Scarlet Sage Up-to-Date 


F gener GH purists 

alked against the use of Scarlet Sage 
in home gardens, the plant seems to be 
holding its own in the popular fancy, and 
if I am not mistaken, the introduction this 
year by Burnett-Seedsmen, Inc., 23-25 War- 
ren St., New York City, of variety St. 
John’s Fire will widen its sphere of use- 
fulness. That prediction is based on the 
fact that the height of a foot or less of 
this variety and its precocity, which brings 
it into blossom about two weeks ahead of 
the earliest of the kinds now available, 
will make it even more valuable for edg- 
ing purposes, as a pot plant, and in many 


have for years 


other spheres. Incidentally, if you have 
had trouble with your Salvia seedlings 


damping off, try growing them during that 
stage in a soil containing no manure and 
little humys. It is well to remember, also, 
that a soil too rich in nitrogen has a 
tendency to produce foliage at the expense 








of flowers, reducing the latter in number 
and delaying their coming. 

Fe r . 2 
R4,it ee. se HARDY NORTH- 


ERN STRAINS 


Chestnut Trees are the most 
productive of all nut trees, 
easily grown, heavy yielders. 


Rise 
Plant for ‘Sennte~Deelt—Shate— 3 uts—Fun 





Send post card today for FREE Booklet 
and price list. Hybrid Hickories, English 
Walnuts, Illinois Pecans, Stabler Black 


Wainuts, ete. I have experimented with nut 
trees for over 42 years. 
Sunny Ridge Nursery, Box G, Swarthmore, Pa. 











COLUMBINES-Healey’s hybrids 


Nothing so amazing has appeared in the Floral Kingdom 
this decade. Giant blooms up to 5 inches across; 3-5 inch 
spurs; long, stiff stems; literally dozens of dazzling hues 
make an indescribable picture. Hardy perennial, north 
or south. Seeds $1. per pkt. Large plants, hundreds of 
blooms this season, $2. per doz. ; $3.50 per 25; $6, per 
50; $10. per 100. Medium size plants, 25% fons Small 
plants, 50% less. Will refund or replace any ‘unsatisfactory 
order, Folder free, 


ELMER E. HEALEY, HYBRIDIST 
PUYALLUP, WASHINGTON. 
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